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Jinpymion.! 


HE author of ‘ Vivian Grey’ and ‘ Lothair’ is again among the 
novelists. So true is it that our primary instincts continue 
longest, and that the ruling passion rules to the last. Orator, states- 
man, and peer, inspired by a love of power which his wonderful 
career must have keenly gratified, Benjamin Disraeli was from the 
first inspired by an insatiable thirst of literary fame, no less than 
of political ambition. ‘Fame and power,’ as he himself says, ‘are 
the objects of all men, the divinities to which we all offer so many 
sacrifices ;’ and no one has more fully verified his own canon of life, 
or sacrificed more persistently at the altar of both divinities. From 
‘Vivian Grey,’ which appeared in the year 1826, to ‘ Endymion’ 
is a lifetime; and during all this period the writer has occupied a 
large share of the world’s attention. The youthful desire for dis- 
tinction, which then burned as a live coal in his heart, has never 
ceased to move him forward. ‘I felt all my energies,’ he says in 
‘Contarini Fleming.’ ‘I thirsted for action. There seemed to me no 
achievement of which I was not capable. In imagination I shook 
thrones and founded empires.’ Even such dreams of youthful ambi- 
tion may be said to have been realised ; and now, in his old age, when 
the fire of his aspiring ardour has burned low, and he has been twice 
Prime Minister of England, he returns to his earliest love, and in the 
quiet of Hughenden Manor can find no higher, or at least more 
pleasant, occupation than writing a new sketch of the social and 
political life of the country with whose history he must always remain 
identified. He was a social satirist and novelist before he was either 
Leader of the Opposition or Prime Minister, and the original in- 
stincts which led him to literature, and made him rehearse in 
dramatic form the ambitions of his career, and the types of political 
force amidst which it was destined to move, have again asserted their 
influence, and led him once more to picture—for the entertainment of 
a new genecration—the world of politics and society in which he him- 
self has played so conspicuous a part. It is meet, perhaps, that a 
' Endymion. By the Author of Zothair. London: Longmans & Co, 1880. 
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life which began with literary satire should also close with it, and 
that the present generation should be reminded that the Lord 
Beaconsfield of the Berlin Treaty is at the same time a writer of 
fiction who has a niche—even if it should not ultimately prove one 
of the highest—in the temple of literary fame, which—no less than 
the throne of political power—was set before the dazzled vision of 
his youth. 

It is not our present purpose to estimate Lord Beaconsfield’s 
position as a littérateur any more than as a politician. His name is 
too living, and excites prepossessions too strongly on one side and 
another, to admit of a calm survey. Nor is it our business now to 
judge of the value of this his latest production as a novelist, or of 
the propriety or impropriety, as some may think, of his once more 
appearing in this capacity. Benjamin Disraeli has never been a 
student of the proprieties in the conventional sense of the word; and 
criticism of this kind would be very much thrown away. He has 
been a rule to himself from first to last; and, whatever others 
may think of either ‘ Lothair’ or ‘ Endymion,’ as the productions of 
one who has ruled the British Empire, and stood in the front rank of 
its political movements, he has, no doubt, had definite motives in both 
these publications, motives not merely of a private but of a public 
character. And as thousands read ‘ Lothair,’ so will thousands read 
‘Endymion, and criticise it amply for themselves. The success 
of ‘ Lothair’ was unprecedented. The author himself complacently 
commemorates the fact that ‘it was more extensively read than any 
work that has appeared for the last half-century.’ More a ‘lion’ 
now than he was in 1870, the public not only of Great Britain and 
America, but of the Continent, will peruse with ardent curiosity this 
new book from his pen. He has never indeed had occasion to com- 
plain of public neglect as a writer. As soon as ‘ Vivian Grey’ was 
published, it was the rage in London drawing-rooms and elsewhere. 
‘Have you read “ Vivian Grey ”?’ was the general remark ; ‘ we are 
all in it together. I sent this morning for a key to it.* When 
‘The Young Duke’ appeared, in 1829, it was hardly less popular, 
and it was not only the triflers of society or the secondary political 
coteries of the time that were interested by it, but men like 
Macaulay ‘ and the distinguished literary set amidst which he lived. 
‘Coningsby’ and ‘Sybil, in 1844 and 1845, carried his fame as 
an author to a further height. Three editions of the former were 
sold in three months, and thousands upon thousands were dispersed 
in America, and elsewhere abroad. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
ultimate judgment pronounced upon Lord Beaconsfield’s literary 
works, they have at least’ always possessed the prime distinction 
of exciting attention; and, considering all the additional éclat 


2 Preface to Lothair. 
* Lord Beaconsfield: a Study, by George Brandes, p. 65. 
* Macaulay's Life, vol. i. p. 224. 
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which has gathered around his name during recent years, we may 
safely predict for ‘ Endymion’ a notoriety excelling even that of his 
previous works. One of the chief inquiries, no doubt, will be, as 
with ‘ Vivian Grey,’ ‘for a key to it.’ And keys will be supplied 
whether they may fit the wards of its ingenious locksor not. One of 
the keys to ‘ Vivian Grey,’ in 1829, is said to have run through ten 
editions ! 

In the meantime we must be content to give our readers a general 
description of a book which will soon be in all hands, and eagerly 
studied, not only by the clientele of the circulating libraries, but by 
the world at large. 

No one could doubt the workmanship of ‘ Endymion,’ even if it 
had appeared anonymously. Itis marked by the same features as all 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels. Unconsciously we use his earlier rather than 
his later designation in speaking of him as a novelist. It is the 
name by which he will be remembered in literature, should the 
higher title supersede it in politics; and even this may be a ques- 
tion. ‘Endymion’ is a novel of society and of politics, like ‘ Lothair’ 
and ‘ Coningsby ;’ it is twin to ‘ Lothair,’ as may be readily supposed, 
rather than to any of the productions of his youth. It lacks the 
sparkle, brilliancy, and vivid if bitter abandon of * Vivian Grey’ and 
the first part of ‘Tancred.’ But, if more sober and staid in portrai- 
ture, and if the pages do not crackle with the same fire of wit and 
sarcasm, there is still plenty of both; while it is enriched by a 
deeper vein of experience, and the story, as in ‘ Lothair,’ is more 
elaborately constructed. It is interesting throughout. and bright—- 
if not with the old fire—especially in the first and second volumes. 
We cannot say that this interest is derived either from the character 
or career of the hero who has given his name to the book. He 
is meritorious, but not interesting—a species of hero who has not 
hitherto attracted our author. Endymion is a model of prudence 
from the first, endowed of course, like all heroes, or at least all in 
Mr. Disraeli’s novels, with youth and beauty and ambition. But 
he has none of the gay devilry, or ‘pure courage, of Vivian Grey, 
nor has he the dreamy and aspiring mysticism of Tancred, nor 
even the luxurious enthusiasm of Lothair. He has, as his friend 
and political patron, Mr. Sidney Wilton, says of him, ‘ good judg- 
ment, great industry, a fairly quick perception, little passion, per- 
haps hardly enough.’ He is, in short, a plodding, earnest, calcu- 
lating idol of society, moved by the slow and well-regulated force of 
his own ambition, but also moved largely from without,—dragged up 
the ladder of political ascent as much by the enticements and in- 
trigues of his own sister and Lady Montfort, as by his own impulses. 
As his sister prophesied would be the case, women are certainly ‘ his 
best, friends in life’ They make him from first to last; prompt 
his ambition, encourage him in his despondency, incline to marry 
him against his will in order to advance his political fortunes ; and, 
finally, one of the most brilliant of them, with whom he had long 
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been in love, passionately but hopelessly—because she was a wife 
already—opportunely loses her husband, and is at length able to 
invite him to share the vacant place which had seemed so far beyond 
his reach. The scene in which this occurs is one of the most charac- 
teristic in the book ; with that touch of passion and yet unreality—of 
splendour suffused by sentiment and yet lowered by worldliness—which 
pervades the author's novels. 


She took him to her house in Carlton Gardens, and showed to him 
exactly how it was all she wanted ; accommodation for a first-rate establish- 
ment; and then the reception rooms, few houses in London could compare 
with them ; a gallery and three saloons. Then they descended to the 
dining-room. ‘It is a dining-room, not a banqueting hall,’ she said, . . . . 
‘but still it is much larger than most dining-rooms in London. But I think 
this room, at least I hope you do, quite charming,’ and she took him to a 
room almost as large as the dining-room, and looking into the garden. It 
was fitted up with exquisite taste; calm subdued colouring, with choice 
marble busts of statesmen, ancient and of our times, but the shelves were 
empty. 

‘They are empty,’ she said, ‘but the volumes to fill them are already 
collected. Yes,’ she added in a tremulous voice, and slightly pressing the 
arm on which she leant. ‘If you will deign to accept it, this is the cham- 
ber I have prepared for you.’ 

‘ Dearest of women !’ and he took her hand. 

* Yes,’ she murmured, ‘help me to realise the dream of my life ;’ and 
she touched his forehead with her lips. 


But we have greatly anticipated. We must now return and, 
without sketching the hero’s story, or taking off its zest for our 
readers, endeavour to introduce them to ‘Endymion.’ The scenes 
shift swiftly, and the pages are crowded with diversified characters. 
The father and mother of the hero are the central figures of the first 
volume. Both are drawn with a discriminating pencil, and there is 
a pathetic interest in this part which the author seldom reaches, 
and which touches, as with an under chord of gloom, some of the most, 
brilliant successes in the after part. The hero and the heroine are 
made to bear the traces of ‘the sorrows and troubles of early life.’ 

dut, after all, as Endymion’s friend assures him, ‘there is no educa- 
tion like adversity.’ 

The story opens with ‘a rich, warm night at the beginning of 
August,’ and the emergence of a gentleman enveloped in a cloak, con- 
cealing an evening dress, from a club-house at the top of St. James’ 
Street. He descends ‘that celebrated eminence, and, as he does 
so, encounters a friend with whom he enters into earnest political 
conversation, dashed with tender reminiscences of old ties which 
had once bound the friends together. The year is evidently 1827, 
when Canning, four months after the formation of his Ministry, was 
lying upon his death-bed. The friends had been separated by the 
advent of the Canning Ministry. The chief spokesman, Mr. Ferrars, 
who bad been in search of his companion, Sidney Wilton, had adhered 
to Peel and Wellington, while the latter had gone with Canning. 
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or ‘ Chiswick,’ as he is also called in the novel. Political estrange- 
ment, however, had not alienated the friends; and now that 
changes were impending there is once more the hope of their acting 
together. Ferrars has heard privately of the serious character of 
Canning’s illness. ‘What I am about to tell you is known only to 
three persons, and is the most sacred of secrets.’ The usual veil of 
mystery hangs over incidents of political moment. Nothing but 
friendship could warrant the impartation of such a secret. ‘ His case 
is hopeless, and it has been communicated to the King.’ ‘ Hopeless,’ 
says the friend in amazement. ‘ Rely upon it, it came direct from 
the cottage to my friend.’ It is plain that the political combination 
which Canning had formed will disappear with the disappearance of its 
chief, and equally plain to the speaker that the Duke is the only man 
to fill the post about to be vacant ; ‘the man of the age, the Saviour 
of Europe, in the perfection of manhood and with an iron constitu- 
tion.’ 


‘The salvation of Europe is the affair of a past generation,’ said his 
companion. ‘We want something else now. The salvation of England 
should be the subject rather of our present thoughts.’ 

‘England? when were things more sound? Except the split among 
our own men, which will now be cured, there is not a cause of disquietude.’ 

‘I have much,’ said his friend. 

‘You never used to have any, Sidney. What extraordinary revela- 
tions can have been made to you during three months of office under a 
semi-Whig Ministry ?’ 

‘ Your taunt is fair, though it pains me. And I confess to you that 
when I resolved to follow Canning and join his new allies, I had many a 
twinge. I was bred in the Tory camp; the Tories put me in Parliament 
and gave me office ; I lived with them and liked them ; we dined and voted 
together, and together pasquinaded our opponents. _And yet, after Castle- 
reagh’s death, to whom like yourself I was much &ttached, I had great 
misgivings as to the position of our party, and the future of the country. 
I tried to drive them from my mind, and at last took refuge in Canning, 
who seemed just the man appointed for an age of transition.’ 

‘ But a transition to what ?’ 

‘ Well, his foreign policy was Liberal.’ 

‘The same as the Duke’s; the same as poor dear Castlereagh’s. No- 
thing more unjust than the affected belief that thero was any difference 
between them—a ruse of the Whigs to foster discord in our ranks. And 
as for domestic affairs, no one is stouter against Parliamentary Reform, 
while he is for the Church and no surrender, though he may make a harm- 
- speech now and then, as many of us do, in favour of the Catholic 
claims.’ 


We have given so much of this opening conversation, both as 
characteristic in itself and as marking the characters of the two men, 
one of whom, as we have said, is a main figure in the first volume, and 
the second of whom plays a more or less conspicuous part through 
all the subsequent incidents of the book. It is not easy to fix the 
personality of either, and we shall not attempt the task. Traits 
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are’ mixed up as in all the series of novels, so as at once to suggest 
and confound conjecture; and this, as will be seen afterwards, is 
particularly the case with Mr. Sidney Wilton, who remains an abiding 
figure in the story. The elder Ferrars passes away, his high hopes 
ending in sad collapse. He is a sufficiently definite figure clearly 
outlined to the close. But we cannot pretend to find his analogue in 
the parliamentary period which intervened between the accession of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Ministry and the great Reform Ministry 
which shattered all his dreams of ambition, and drove him into an 
obscure exile in the country from which he never emerged. 

The brief brilliancy of Mr. Ferrars’ official career, his great friend 
Zenobia, ‘ the Queen of London, of fashion, and the Tory party ;’ his 
father—the grandfather of our hero—who had served under Pitt and 
Grenville, and was exactly the man they liked, ‘ unwearied, vigilant, 
clear, and cold ; with a dash of natural sarcasm developed by a sharp 
and sound experience, but who had never entered the Cabinet ‘ nor 
dared to hope to enter;’ his wife, who had been the beauty of a 
season, and who, ‘ without being a regular beauty, had a voluptuous 
face and form, with a brilliant complexion and large, long-lashed 
eyes of blue;’ their twin children, Myra and Endymion—all are 
described elaborately in the first volume. So much is made of the 
parents, their surroundings, their ambitions, social and political, their 
prospects, their hopes, their fears, that the reader begins to wonder 
how the novel is to advance, and the son come upon the stage. This 
is a fault of art, to begin with, which is never sufficiently redeemed. 
Endymion is never really the chief figure, and to the last he stirs the 
reader’s sympathy languidly in comparison with his sister and some 
of the other characters. Throughout the most of the first volume 
he and his twin sister are little more than children, although chil- 
dren of a very markédl and splendid type. Here is their first intro- 
duction. Ata great entertainment given by their father, at which 
Zenobia and her husband are present, an entertainment of such mag- 
nificence that Zenobia’s husband ‘ declared to himself that he never 
dined so well, though he gave his chef 500l. a year, and old Lord 
Pomeroy, ‘ who had not yet admitted French wines to his own table,’ 
seemed quite abashed with the number of his wine-glasses and their 
various colours, and at the succulent dishes, one after another, set before 
him. With the dessert, and with ceremony, the twins make their 
appearance—‘ children of singular beauty, and dressed, if possible, 
more fancifully and brilliantly than their mamma.’ 


They resembled each other, and had the same brilliant complexions, 
rich chestnut hair, delicately arched brows, and dark blue eyes. Though 
only eight years of age, a most unchildlike self-possession distinguished them. 
The expression of their countenances was haughty, disdainful, and super- 
cilious. Their beautiful features seemed quite unimpassioned, and they 
moved as if they expected everything to yield to them. The girl, whose 
long ringlets were braided with pearls, was ushered to a seat next to her 
father, and, like her brother, who was placed by Mrs, Ferrars, was soon 
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engaged in negligently tasting delicacies, while she seemed apparently un- 
conscious of anyone being present, except when she replied to those who 
addressed her with a stare and a haughty monosyllable. The boy, in a black 
velvet jacket with large Spanish buttons of silver filagree, a shirt of Jace, 
and a waistcoat of white satin, replied with reserve, but some condescen- 
sion, to the good-natured but half-humorous inquiries of the husband of 
Zenobia. 

‘ And when do you go to school?’ asked his lordship in a kind voice 
and with a laughing eye. 

‘I shall go to Eton in two years,’ replied the child without the 
slightest emotion, and not withdrawing his attention from the grapes he 
was tasting, or even looking at his inquirer, ‘and then I shall go to Christ- 
church, and then I shall go into Parliament.’ 

‘Myra,’ said an intimate of the family, a handsome private secretary of 
Mr. Ferrars, to the daughter of the house, as he supplied her plate with 
some choicest delicacies, ‘I hope you have not forgotten your engagement 
to me which you made at Wimbledon two years ago ?’ 

‘ What engagement ?’ she haughtily inquired. 

‘To marry me.’ 

‘T should not think of marrying anyone who was not in the House of 
Lords,’ she replied, and she shot at him a glance of contempt. 

The ladies rose. As they were ascending the stairs, one of them said 
to Mrs. Ferrars, ‘ Your son’s name is very pretty, but it is very uncommon, 
is it not ?’ 

“Tis a family name. The first Carey who bore it was a courtier of 
Charles the First, and we have never since been without it. William 
wanted our boy to be christened Pomeroy, but I was always resolved, if I 
ever had a son, that he should be named Enpymion.’ 


The political career of Endymion’s father antedates Lord Beacons- 
field’s own entrance into Parliament, but not of course his entrance 
into London life, and the excitements of early authorship. He had 
already published ‘Vivian Grey,’ ‘Popanilla,’ and ‘The Young 
Duke.” He was in 1828-9 a man of society, well known in London 
drawing-rooms; like his hero, a favourite with women, and no doubt 
well versed in all the political intrigues and badinage which he has 
reproduced. In the interval from 1829 to 1831 he was on his travels 
abroad, extending to the East; but on his return he was again a 
favoured inmate of such salons as those of Lady Blessington, who 
may suggest to some the * Zenobia’ of the novel. Here he met young 
Louis Napoleon and his friend and companion Count de Morny, 
both of whom are placed on the canvas. The first, indeed, plays a 
conspicuous part in the story, under the name of Prince Florestan, 
and then Colonel Albert, and latterly the ‘ King,’ who attains by a bold 
ruse his kingdom, having never ceased, like his prototype, to believe 
in his destiny. During these early years our author was a keen 
observer of men and things. Quicquid agunt homines, the motto 
he has given to the novel, was then as always his motto; and there 
is evidence, in the delineation which he has given us of the society of 
the time, and the popular as well as official forces moving it, of that 
keen and shrewd scrutiny of facts for which his writings, in the 
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midst of all their extravagance and fantasy, are distinguished. He 
has an eye, often veiled, but still keen, to the realities of modern 
English life, and the powers stirring below its surface. He sees a 
breath moving on the face of waters which to others seem to 
show no tremor. The real interest of much that he has written lies 
in this power of observation, and an insight, penetrating if some- 
times distorted, into the phenomena of social and political movement. 
So clear-sighted can he be, and so vividly does he picture some 
aspects of his time—as notably in ‘ Coningsby’ and ‘ Sybil ’—that the 
reader is left astonished that one who can see so clearly and paint 
so felicitously, can at the same time indulge in such fantastic 
combinations of incident, such mistakes of fact, and such exaggera- 
tion and even tawdriness of description, as he sometimes does. ‘ En- 
dymion’ is not free from this extravagance. In all that relates to 
Prince Florestan and his marriage, and again in the vagrant and 
desultory narrative of the Tournament at Montfort Castle, designed 
to represent the famous Eglinton folly, there is a bizarre pictu- 
resqueness which is often feeble and pompous in its flights. ‘The 
pen is hardly more than that of a supreme penny-a-liner—as un- 
like as possible to the incisive weapon with which he draws other 
scenes on his canvas, and stamps bright or odd features in a few 
happy touches upon the mind of the reader. 

The first and second volumes are particularly full of passages of 
more or less felicitous description. The following is the manner in 


which the author paints London society at the beginning of the 
novel :— 


The great world then, compared with the huge society of the present 
period, was limited in its proportions, and composed of elements more re- 
fined though far less various. It consisted mainly of the great landed 
aristocracy, who had quite absorbed the nabobs of India, and had nearly 
appropriated the huge West Indian fortunes. Occasionally, an eminent 
banker or merchant invested a large portion of his accumulations in land, 
and in the purchase of parliamentary influence, and was in time duly 
admitted into the sanctuary. But those vast and successful invasions of 
society by new classes which have since occurred, though impending, had 
not yet commenced. The manufacturers, the railway kings, the colossal 
contractors, the discoverers of nuggets, had not yet found their place in 
society and the senate. There were then, perhaps, more great houses open 
than at the present day, but there were very few little ones. The necessity 
of providing regular occasions for the assembling of the miscellaneous world 
of fashion led to the institution of Almack’s, which died out in the advent 
of the new system of society, and in the fierce competition of its inex- 
haustible private entertainments. 

The season then was brilliant and sustained, but it was not flurried. 
People did not go to various parties on the same night. They remained 
where they were assembled, and, not being in a hurry, were more agree- 
able than they are at the present day. Conversation was more cultivated ; 
manners, though unconstrained, were more stately ; and the world, being 
limited, knew itself much better. On the other hand, the sympathies of 
society were more contracted than they are at present. The pressure of 
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population had not opened the heart of man. The world attended to it: 
poor in its country parishes, and subscribed and danced for the Spitalfields 
weavers when their normal distress had overflowed, but their knowledge of 
the people did not exceed these bounds, and the people knew very little 
more about themselves. They were only half born. 


The description of the English Church at the same period is 
equally true and spirited :— 


The English Church had no competent leaders among the clergy. The 
spirit that has animated and disturbed our latter times seemed quite dead, 
and no one anticipated its resurrection. The bishops had been selected from 
college dons, men profoundly ignorant of the condition and the wants of 
the country. To have edited a Greek play with second-rate success, or to 
have been the tutor of some considerable patrician, was the qualilication 
then deemed desirable and sufficient for an office, which at this day is at 
least reserved for eloquence and energy. ‘The social influence of the epis- 
copal bench was nothing. A prelate was rarely scen in the saloons of 
Zenobia. It is since the depths of religious thought have been probed, 
and the influence of woman in the spread and sustenance of. religious 
feeling has again been recognised, that fascinating and fashionable pre- 
lates have become favoured guests in the refined saloons of the mighty, 
and, while apparently indulging in the vanities of the hour, have re-esta- 
blished the influence which in old days guided a Matilda or the mother of 
Constantine. 


In a similar manner he draws many sketches of this earlier time. 
London, he says, was then very dull, especially for bachelors, with 
few theatres, and those ‘ no longer redeemed by the stately genius of 
the Kembles, the pathos of Miss O’Neil, or the fiery passion of Kean,’ 
with ‘no Alhambras, no Cremornes, no palaces of crystal or terraced 
gardens ; no casinos, no music-halls, no aquaria, no promenade concerts.’ 
He gives a picture of the drive to and from the Derby, which we 
commend to any of our sporting readers :— 


What with the fineness of the weather, the impatience of the excited 
and countless multitude, the divine stimulus of the luncheon, the kindness 
of his charming companions, and the general feeling of enjoyment and success 
that seemed to pervade his being, Endymion felt as if he were almost acting 
a distinguished part in some splendid triumph of antiquity, as, returning 
home, the four splendid dark chestnuts swept along, two of our gay com- 


pany playing bugles, and the grooms sitting with folded arms and haughty 
indifference. 


Then, turning to other aspects of society, we have, as usual, 
the great financial world, the lesser social world, the railway mania, 
and the literary journalism of the time, all pictured with very lively, 
if sometimes overdone, touches. There are interesting glimpses of 
the House of Commons, of the feelings which animate a parliamentary 
aspirant, when he thinks the spoils of high office after which he has 
long toiled within his grasp, and of the bitterness of baffled effort when 
they have finally gone from his grasp. The story itself does not move 
with much excitement ; there is, as in all his novels, little entanglement 
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of plot, and but a faint development of passion. Ambition, not love, 
is the spring that moves his characters; and here he is also true to 
his familiar réle as a fictionist. ‘ Henrietta Temple’ is ‘a love story,’ 
and, to a lesser extent, ‘ Venetia ’ draws vital interest from delineation of 
the tender passion. But he has never sought his chief inspiration in 
this quarter. Women move through his pages with unceasing zest 
and charm ; they are often the prime actors in the scenes and the 
schemes which he paints ; they give a fragrance to his satirical and 
descriptive flights ; but they are seldom, as with other great novelists, 
the centre of impassioned and powerful emotion, colouring all the 
flow of his narrative and working itself into supreme crises. In this 
respect ‘ Endymion’ is no exception. Women are indeed the chief 
friends of the hero. They surround and literally spoil him from first to 
last. His sister never ceases to inspirit, console, and manage him. Her 
first marriage is the beginning of his fortunes as well as her own. 
The fair daughter of the wealthy financier cherishes a love for him 
to which he cannot respond; and at a moment when all the bright 
prospects of his life seem vanishing, he owes to female interest a 
cheque for 20,0001. Consols which enables him to enter Parlia- 
ment. Again, the beautiful Imogene, whose ‘ large dark eyes beamed 
with a softness and sweetness of expression which were irresistibly 
attractive, and seemed to indicate sympathy with everything that 
was good and beautiful,’ is kind to him as a girl, and gracious as 
a woman, and a countess. When only a clerk in Somerset House, 
and an inhabitant of the upper storey of her sister’s house in Warwick 
Street, ‘not absolutely a garret, but a modern substitute for that sort 
of apartment,’ she insists on waiting upon him and arranging his 
clothes ; and when he aspires to the House of Commons, she paves his 
way, by the help of her noble husband, through difficulties that seem 
insurmountable. Then, finally, Lady Montfort, ‘the famous Beren- 
garia, queen of society, and the genius of Whiggism,’ as Zenobia was 
of Toryism, not only pets him and makes him fall in love with her, 
but finally, by her wealth, position, and spirit, carries him forward 
to his triumphant goal. Yet in all this there is little or none of the 
ordinary romance of love. The taint of ambition is mixed even 
with his sister’s affection, and her own magnificent alliances make no 
pretence of being dictated by any less lofty motive. Pride mingles 
with all the sentiment which brings him and Lady Montfort so much 
together, and is hardly purged even from his own heart at the last, 
when he longs so passionately to see her once more and to lay his 
devotion at her feet. The sweet and piquant Imogene, who brought 
him so near a confession on his entrance into higher official life, is pro- 
bably nearer the image of a love-maiden touching his heart than any 
of the other fascinating women around him. And yet she too marries, 
apparently to order, and the stream of love in her case also runs 
smoothly towards heights of social advancement. At the ceremony 
of her marriage, Endymion was present with his sister, who had be- 
come by this time Lady Roehampton. 
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He stood by the altar with that convulsion of the throat and that sick- 
ness of the heart which accompany the sense of catastrophe. 

And as he and his sister drove home he was wrapped in silence. 

‘You are not gay this morning, my dear,’ said Lady Roehampton ; 
‘they say that weddings are depressing. Now I am in rather high spirits. 
I am very glad that Imogene has become Lady Beaumaris. She is beautiful, 
and dangerously beautiful. Do you know, my Endymion, I have had some 
uneasy moments about this young lady. Women are prescient in these 


matters, and I have observed with anxiety that you admired her too much 
yourself,’ 

‘I am sure you had no reason, Myra,’ said Endymion, blushing 
deeply. 

‘Certainly not from what you said, my dear. It was from what you 
did not say that I became alarmed: You seldom mentioned her name, and 
when I referred to her, you always turned the conversation. However, 
that is all over now. She is Countess of Beaumaris,’ added Myra, dwelling 
slowly and with some unction on the title, ‘and may be a powerful friend 
to you; and I am Countess of Roehampton, and am your friend, also not 
quite devoid of power. And there are other countesses, I suspect, on 
whose good wishes you may rely. If we cannot shape your destiny, there 
is no such thing as witchcraft. No, Endymion, marriage is a mighty instru- 
ment in your hands, It must not be lightly used. Come in and lunch ; 
my lord is at home, and I know he wants to see you.’ 


These sentiments of Myra are the inspiring sentiments of the 
novel, The reader, while constantly piqued by the interesting 
relations into which the hero is thrown, and the amazing events 
which turn upon these relations, need not expect to have his feelings 
moved by any tale of hopeless or conquering love. No hearts are 
broken, and even the gentle Adriana comforts herself with Walder- 
share when Endymion fails to smile upon her, notwithstanding all 
the promptings of his sister. The marriages, of which there are 
many, are not love-knots but ‘alliances,’ and passion is everywhere 
clothed with purple and fine linen, and fares sumptuously every day. 

It is not interest of this kind that will draw readers, but the bril- 
liant and moving panorama, not merely of lofty personages, but of 
significant characters and events throughout the book—the pictures 
descriptive and satirical with which it abounds. There are features, 
it may be, omitted or misrepresented, but there is vivacity and move- 
ment everywhere on the stirring canvas, and there are few aspects of 
the period that fail to find in it their image. 

The Neuchatel family, representing the great financial world, are 
painted with care, and the evident cordiality which this subject has 
always excited in the writer’s mind. Adrian Neuchatel, the head 
of the house, is a matter-of-fact personage indeed, in comparison 
with the well-known Sidonia of previous romances; he has none 
of the same ubiquitous personality or influence; but he is equally 
hand and glove with the statesmen of his time. Lord Roehampton, 
Foreign Minister in the year that preceded 1841, goes to Hainault 
House to dine and stay. ‘I like the family, all of them,’ he says. 
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‘I like Neuchatel particularly. I like his house and style of living. 
You always meet nice people there, and learn the last thing that has 
been said or done all over the world. There, his lordship meets his 
fate in Myra, who, after her father’s death, has gone to be a com- 
panion to the daughter of the house. The magnificence of the 
house and the place is on the usual scale. The building was Pal- 
ladian. ‘It was a chief work of Sir William Chambers, and in its 
style, its beauty, and almost its dimensions, was a rival of Stowe or 
Wanstead. It stood in a deer park, and was surrounded by a royal 
forest.’ ‘The stables had been modelled on those at Chantilly, and 
were almost as splendid a pile as the mansion itself.’ * The family 
had not only the art of accumulating wealth, but of expending it 
with taste and generosity.’ The fine ladies of their pulitical party— 
for the Neuchatels were Whigs, like Lord Roehampton and Endy- 


mion himself—strange to say !—at first merely deigned to notice the 
Neuchatel family. 





But they soon discovered that this amiable descent from their Olympian 
heights on their part did not amount exactly to the sacrifice or service which 
they had contemplated. They found their hosts as refined as themselves, 
and much more magnificent, and in a very short time it was not merely 
the wives of Ambassadors and Ministers of State that were found at the 
garden fétes of Hainault, or the balls and banquets and concerts of Portland 
Place ; but the fitful and capricious realm of fashion surrendered like a fair 
country conquered, as it were, by surprise. To visit the Neuchatels became 
the mode; all solicited to be their guests, and some solicited in vain. 


The contrasts of character in this family—father, mother, and 
daughter—all stand out in distinct and interesting relief. But we do 
not attempt to follow the description or to give a name to the por- 
traits presented to us. 

There is evident design, as we have already hinted, in the blend- 
ing of personalities throughout the book. Now this person and now 
that has sat for a model of the same character to the painter. Traits 
are transferred from one to another, and the careers of public men are 
jumbled up so as to elude the curiosity of the key-maker. Myra’s 
first husband, Lord Roehampton, for example, is evidently intended 
so far for Lord Palmerston. He is Foreign Secretary during the 
Melbourne Administration which preceded 1841 ; he is again Foreign 
Minister after 1846, with Endymion for his Under-Secretary. He is 
described as ‘ somewhat advanced in middle life, tall, and of a stately 
presence, with an impressive countenance, and ‘a truly Olympian 
brow;’ the lower part of his face indicating ‘not feebleness but 
flexibility, and his mouth somewhat sensuous.’ ‘His manner was al 
once winning, natural, and singularly unaffected, and seemed to sym- 
pathise entirely with those whom he addressed.’ There are many 
other traits both of character and conduct that point unmistakably 
to the renowned Foreign Secretary of the time. But then Lord 
Roehampton dies suddenly, after his accession to office in 1846; and 
Sidney Wilton, who hovers throughout the novel as a sort of mentor 
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of Endymion—who is for some time his private secretary—seems to 
take up the réle of Lord Palmerston after the fall of the Aberdeen 
Ministry in 1855. He is then described as ‘ chagrined with life and 
a martyr to the gout;’ but ‘a great gentleman and too chivalric 
to refuse a Royal command when the Sovereign was in distress.’ 
He becomes Premier almost against his will, ‘and the first colleague 
he recommends to fill the most important post after his own, the 
Secretaryship of State for Foreign Affairs,’ is Mr. Ferrars. 

Confusions of the same kind everywhere puzzle the reader with- 
out destroying his interest. Once or twice only does the author dis- 
tinctly emerge from behind the masks which he has placed on the 
stage, and describe events in his own name. This he does especially 
in telling of the establishment of ‘a Romish hierarchy in England,’ 
and the effect of Lord John Russell’s famous Protestant manifesto ; 
and again when he describes the accession of the first Derby Ministry 
to power in 1852. The latter narrative is particularly interesting as 
giving an insight into his first experience of official life, his opinion of 
his colleagues on the occasion, and what followed their summons to 
Windsor. 


The Whigs tottered on for a year after the rude assault of Cardinal 
Penruddock |a very thin disguise for Cardinal Manning, whose career is 
described with appreciation, but without special interest], but they were 
doomed, and the Protectionists were called upon to form an adminis- 
tration. As they had no one in their ranks who had ever been in office 
except their chief, who was in the House of Lords, the affair seemed im- 
possible. The attempt, however, could not be avoided. A dozen men, 
without the slightest experience of official life, had to be sworn in as privy 
councillors, before even they could receive the seals and insignia of their 
intended offices. On their knees, according to the constitutional custom, a 
dozen men, all in the act of genuflexion at the same moment, and headed, 
too, by one of the most powerful peers in the country, the Lord of Aln- 
wick Castle himself, humbled themselves before a female Sovereign, who 
looked serene and imperturbable before a spectacle never seen before, and 
which, in all probability, will never be seen again. 

One of this band, a gentleman without any official experience whatever, 
was not only placed in the Cabinet, but was absolutely required to become 
the leader of the House of Commons, which had never occurred before, ea:- 
cept in the instance of Mr. Pitt im 1782. It has been said that it was un- 
wise in the Protectionists assuming office when, on this occasion and on 
subsequent ones, they were far from being certain of a majority in the House 
of Commons. It should, however, be remembered, that unless they had 
dared these ventures, they never could have formed a body of men competent 
from their official experience and their practice in debate to form a Minis- 
try. ‘The result has rather proved that they were right. 


Of the many sharply-limned portraits in the book, there are few, 
if any, ill-natured. The spice of bitterness that mingled with the 
sketches of ‘ Vivian Grey’ disappeared in the pages of ‘ Sybil’ and 
‘Lothair, and the same benignity still tempers the satire of ‘ En- 
dymion.’ The author has lived too long to think it worth while 
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to cherish ill-will towards anyone or any class; not to say that his 
natural temperament inclines him to a lofty rather than a spiteful or 
petulant sarcasm. The portrait of St. Barbe is an example of this 
tempered exercise of his critical faculty. We offer no conjecture of 
his prototype, although Jawett of the ‘ Precursor’ (‘The Leader’) 
might perhaps be indicated without difficulty. St. Barbe is origin- 
ally a fellow-clerk with Endymion in Somerset House, and is intro- 
duced as one ‘who, when the public taste has improved, will be the 
most popular author of the day.’ In the meantime he is ready to 
bestow copies of his novel, ‘which has not sold as it ought to have 
done,’ and in which all his friends are supposed to be quizzed. After- 
wards he becomes Paris correspondent of the ‘ Chuck-Farthing,’ and 
on his return to London he meets Endymion and gives him an 
account of the glories of his new career. 


‘By Jove, sir, I can walk into a minister’s private room with as much 
ease as if I were entering the old den. The ambassadors are hand and 
glove with me. There are few things I do not know. I have made the 
fortunes of the ‘“‘ Chuck-Farthing,” trebled its circulation, and invented a 
new style, which has put me at the head of all “our own correspondents.” 
' I wish you were at Paris; I would give you a dinner at the Rocher. I 
gave a dinner the other day to forty of them, all “our own correspondents,” 
or such like. Do you know, my dear fellow, when I looked round the 
room, there was not a man who had not done his best to crush me; run- 
ning down my works or not noticing them, or continually dilating on 
Gushy, as if the English public would never read anything else.’ 


And then he inquires of Endymion how he is able to live at the 
Albany, from the court-yard of which he has met him emerging. 


‘I have left Somerset House,’ answers Endymion, ‘and am now at the 
Board of Trade, and am private secretary to Mr. Sidney Wilton.’ 

‘Oh!’ said St. Barbe ; ‘then we have friends at court. You may do 
something for me, if I only knew what I wanted. They have no decora- 
tions here. Curse this aristocratic country, they want all the honours to 
themselves. I should like to be at the Board of Trade, and would make 
some sacrifice for it. The proprietors of the “ Chuck-Farthing” pay well ; 
they pay like gentlemen ; though, why I say so I do not exactly know, for 
no gentleman ever paid me anything. But, if I could be Secretary of the 
Board of Trade, or get 1,500/. a year secure, I would take it; and I dare 
say I would get employed on some treaties, as I speak French, and then I 
might get knighted.’ 

‘Well, I think you are well off,’ said Endymion ; ‘carrying, as you say, 
everything before you. What more can you want?’ 

‘I hate the craft,’ said St. Barbe, with an expression of genuine detesta- 
tion ; ‘I should like to show them all up before I died. I suppose it was 
your sister marrying a lord got you on in that way. I could have married 
a countess myself, but then, to be sure, she was only a Polish one, and hard 
up. I never had a sister; I never had any luck in life at all. I wish I 
had been a woman. Women are the only people who get on. A man 
works all his life, and thinks he has done a wonderful thing if, with one 
Jeg in the grave, and no hair on his head, he manages to get a coronet; and 
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a woman dances at a ball with some young fellow or other, or sits next to 
some old fellow at dinner, and pretends she thinks him charming, and he 
makes her a peeress on the spot. Oh! it is a disgusting world; it must 
end in revolution. Now you tell your master, Mr. Sidney Wilton, that if 
he wants to strengthen the institutions of this country, the Government 
should establish an order of merit, and the press ought to be represented in 
it. I do not speak only for myself; I speak for my brethren. Yes, sir, I 
am not ashamed of my order.’ 

And so they bade each other farewell. 

‘Unchanged,’ thought Endymion as he crossed Piccadilly ; ‘the vainest, 
the most envious, and the most amusing of men !’ 


St. Barbe is the author of ‘Topsy Turvy,’ which Lord Montfort 
describes to his wife as ‘a most amusing book.’ It comes out in 
numbers. 


‘I like books,’ his lordship says, ‘ that come out in numbers, as there 
is a little suspense, and you cannot deprive yourself of all interest by 
glancing at the last page of the last volume. I think you must read “ Topsy 
Turvy,” Berengaria. Iam mistaken if you do not hear of it. It is very 
cynical, which authors who know a little of the world are apt to be; and 
everything is exaggerated, which is another of their faults when they are 
only a trifle acquainted with manners. <A little knowledge of the world is 
a very dangerous thing, especially in literature. But it is clever, and the 
man writes in capital style; and style is everything, especially in fiction.’ 


Lord Montfort himself is one of the most elaborate characters set 
before us, in sharp and somewhat ugly outline, and yet with good- 
nature. He was 


the only living Englishman who gave one an idea of the nobleman of 
the eighteenth century. He was totally devoid of the sense of responsi- 
bility, and he looked what he resembled. His manner, though simple and 
natural, was finished and refined, and free from forbidding reserve, was yet 
characterised by an air of severe grace. There was no subject, divine or 
human, in which he took the slightest interest. He entertained for human 
nature generally, and without any exception, the most cynical apprecia- 
tio. . . . No onecould say Lord Montfort was a bad-hearted man, 
for he had no heart. He was good-natured, provided it brought him no in- 
convenience ; and as for his temper, his was never disturbed, but this 
not from sweetness of disposition, rather from a contemptuous fine taste, 
which assured him that a gentleman should never be deprived of tranquillity 
in a world where nothing was of the slightest consequence. 


Nor is it only in the walks of higher life or of literature that the 
author hits off such varied and picturesque sketches. Job Thornberry, 
the great orator of the Anti-Corn-Law League and tribune of the 
people, his father, his wife, and his son, ‘John Hampden,’ are all 
described with vivid, if sometimes inconsistent, strokes. 


Thornberry was a pale and slender man, with a fine brow and an eye 
that occasionally flashed with the fire of a creative mind. His voice cer- 
tainly was not like Hollabaloo’s. It was rather thin, but singularly clear. 
There was nothing clearer except his meaning. Endymion never heard a 
case stated with such pellucid art; facts marshalled with such vivid sim- 
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plicity, and inferences so natural and spontaneous and irresistible, that they 
seemed as it were borrowed from his audience, though none of that audience 
had arrived at them before. 


Thornberry, of course, becomes a member of Parliament, and soon 
attains to distinction in this new sphere. 


His place in debate was immediately recognised. The times favoured 
him during the first and second sessions (the Parliament was that elected 
in 1841), while the commercial depression lasted; afterwards he was 
always listened to, because he had great oratorical gifts, a persuasive style 
that was winning, and though he had no inconsiderable powers of sarcasm, 
his extreme tact wisely guided him to eschew for the present that dan- 
gerous, though most effective, weapon. 


‘ Jorrocks, the Radical member of 1835, invited by Mr. Sidney 
Wilton to shoot his preserves, is described with less good feeling. 
‘He was a pretentious, underbred, half-educated man, fluent with all 
the commonplaces of middle-class ambition, which are humorously 
called democratic opinion, but at heart a sycophant of the aristocracy.’ 
It had been necessary to put a Radical in office in order to conciliate 
tie Mountain, and yet the Mountain, ‘ who knew Jorrocks by heart, 
and felt that they had in their ranks men in every sense his superior, 
sulked over the promotion of their late companion.’ 

But we must bring our extracts to a close, difficult as it is to 
do so. There are so many bits of shrewd and clear and picturesque 
observation, and so many single sayings, sharp, incisive, and memor- 
able. The author’s pen in such matters has not forgot its cunning, 
whatever judgment may be pronounced upon the work as a whole. 
We do not offer such a judgment, fresh from the perusal of pages 
which have been kindly placed at our disposal, and which have never 
ceased to interest us, even where the incidents have verged on extra- 
vagance, or the writing has expanded into a descriptiveness sugges- 
tive of ‘our own correspondent.’ If satire, keen and to the point 
—vividly hitting even when most benignant—is the forte of the 
author, magnificence is his foible ; and the strain of splendour into 
which he falls at times contrasts feebly with his more compact, 
vigorous, and living sentences. But the world of society and letters 
will read the book and judge it for themselves. Whether liked or 
disliked, condemned or approved, it will be read universally, and 
there is no class of readers who will not tind in it something to in- 
struct or amuse them. Were it less attractive than it appears to us 
as a novel of manners, and of the stirring incidents which preceded 
and followed the Reform movement, it would yet fascinate as an in- 
direct revelation of one who has left the impress of his genius and 
ambition upon the age, and has long been a significant, if still veiled 
figure in that mingled drama of social and political excitement which 
he so well describes. 





Tue Natives or Inp1A. 


YASTING about in my mind how I could best occupy an hour 

) to-night, it seemed to me that, as the principal part of my time 
since I have been engaged in politics has been given to Indian 
affairs, I might ask you to listen to some remarks upon the natives 
of India. Perhaps I may be able to induce some of you to spend 
the leisure which everyone, however hard he may work at his 
business or profession, more or less enjoys, upon the study of India ; 
and at least—for I confess that this is my principal object—I hope I 
may be able to enlist your sympathies in the natives of India. 1 
must beg you to understand that it will be impossible for me to 
attempt to deal with the subject in any scientific or exhaustive 
manner. I shall not trouble you with statistics. I shall not attempt 
to describe the divisions of race, language, religion, and customs 
which are found in the Indian Empire of the Queen. I propose 
merely to place before you some of the many traits of Indian 
character which seem to me to be likely to interest you, and some of 
my own impressions of the native princes of India, and of the differ- 
ent classes of her Majesty’s subjects with whom I have been brought 
into personal contact. 

In the winter of 1875 I had a few weeks at my disposal, and I 
spent them in one of the most interesting tours that can be made in 
any country in the world. I travelled through a considerable part 
of Central India and Rajputana. I visited the Maharaja Holear in 
his capital at Indore; and thence, passing through the States of 
Dhar, Rutlam, and Jowra, I was received by the Maharana of Odey- 
pore, at the beautiful city of the same name, whose lake, with its 
islands, reminded me of the Lago Maggiore in Italy. I proceeded 
to Jodhpore, where the Maharaja’s castle—in character and extent 
not an unworthy rival of Windsor—stands proudly in the midst of 
an extensive half-desert plain. I stayed for a few days at the British 
appanage of Ajmere; and, lastly, I was entertained at Jeypore by 
the Maharaja of that State, and re-entered British territory at Agra. 
I was the first Viceroy who had the opportunity of visiting the 
greater part of this most interesting country, and I have a lively 
und grateful recollection of the hospitality of my reception by the 
princes whose dominions I traversed. 

Wishing to enlist your sympathy and interest in the natives of 
India, I can hardly do better than to begin by a few words upon the 


' An address delivered at Birmingham October 29, 1880, to the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute. A few passages, chiefly of detailed extract, have been here 
omitted. A full issue of the address, with notes and appendices, is in preparation. 
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Rajputs. There is nothing in the story of Greece or Rome which 
exceeds the gallantry and devotion shown by these, the most noble 
and chivalrous of the Hindoos, in the defence of their country against 
the invasions of the Mussulmans, which lasted for more than two cen- 
turies. The defence of Thermopyle and the devotion of the Decii 
were equalled, if not surpassed, by the Rajputs at Chittore, As 
many here present may not even have heard the name of the city 
of Chittore, I will just explain to you that it is the ancient capital 
of Meywar, the oldest of the Rajput States, and was the last rampart 
of Hindoo independence against Mussulman invasion. The city 
occupies, or rather occupied—for it is now a mass of ruins—the 
summit of a long, flat hill, which rises some 500 feet above the 
plain. It was defended by a line of ramparts with large round 
towers along the edge of the cliff, which in some places is very steep. 
The Rajput records recount three and a half sacks of the city of 
Chittore. The most romantic occurred in the thirteenth century. The 
Regent, for the King was a minor, had married Pudmani, the most 
beautiful lady of the time. The Mussulman Emperor Alaoodeen, 
having heard of her beauty, laid siege to Chittore for the purpose 
of obtaining possession of her. Failing in his attempt to take the 
place, he prayed to be at least allowed to see the lady. The boon 
was conceded: he was admitted alone into Chittore, saw Pudmani 
through the medium of mirrors, and was allowed to return unharmed. 
The Regent, not wishing to show less confidence than the Emperor, 
accompanied him outside the fortifications. But the Mussulman was 
as treaclierous as the Hindoo was confiding : an ambuscade was set, 
and the Regent was carried a prisoner into the Mussulman camp. 
Great was the despair in Chittore when the news arrived that their 
sovereign would not be restored excepting at the price of the sur- 
render of the princess. The lady pretended to yield, but in the 
litters, which were supposed to convey her and her ladies, seven 
hundred of the bravest Rajput warriors gained an entrance into the 
camp of the Emperor, and made a sudden attack upon his guards. 
Hardly one of the Rajputs returned alive to Chittore, but the safety 
of the Regent was secured, as he escaped during the confusion on a 
horse kept in readiness for him. ‘This event, in which so many 
brave men perished, is reckoned as the ‘ half sack’ of the city. But 
the Mussulman Emperor was resolved to be revenged for his discomfi- 
ture, and again laid siege to Chittore. One after another, twelve 
princes of the royal race assumed the saffron robe, the sign that a Raj- 
put intended to devote himself to death for the defence of his country, 
and, accompanied by the bravest of their followers, lost their lives in 
desperate sallies against the foe. But at last the condition of the 
defenders became hopeless ; the men issued forth and sacrificed their 
lives beneath the walls of Chittore, while the women, with the 
beautiful Pudmani at their head, assembled in a subterranean 
chamber, which is now shown to the traveller, set fire to a mass of 
inflammable materials they had collected, and perished in the flames, 
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together with everything that was of value in the city. The Em- 
peror indeed gained possession of Chittore, but he found nothing 
there but a desolate town, over which floated a cloud of horrible 
smoke. Another Rajput prince soon afterwards regained possession 
of the city; but a second, and again a third time was Chittore 
captured by the Mussulmans. The last siege was conducted by the 
Emperor Akbar in person. Again the Rajput women sacrificed 
their lives rather than fall into the hands of the foe; again the men 
in their saffron robes did all that men could do to defend their 
country. You will find an account of these extraordinary instances 
of valour and self-devotion in Colonel Tod’s ‘ Annals of Rajasthan, 
one of the most interesting of the many interesting books which 
have been written by Anglo-Indian political officers upon the history 
of the country in which they spent their lives.? 

But it is more to our purpose to turn to the present condition 
of Rajputana and the character of the native princes of the Rajput 
race. The disturbances which followed the decline of the Mussul- 
man empire of Delhi brought terrible calamities upon Rajputana and 
Central India. It is not more than sixty years since the whole tract 
through which I passed was subject to the ravages of freebooters of 
different races, who pillaged the people, dethroned the ancient 
sovereigns of the country, and rendered life and property wholly 
insecure. They might then have been told, with literal truth, in 
the words of Isaiah, ‘ Your country is desolate, your cities are burned 
with fire; your land, strangers devour it in your presence.’ * 

It was about that time when, under the administration of the 
Marquis of Hastings, a series of treaties was entered into, under 
which the Rajput princes placed themselves under the protection of 
England, and peace and order have since taken the place of anarchy 
and rapine. The rights and dignity of the princes have been 
respected, and the interference of the Government of India has been 
confined to the cases when, for a time, either during a minority or 
from the incapacity or misconduct of an individual, the administra- 
tion of a district or a.principality has been temporarily conducted by 
British officers. 

Once there was some doubt as to our intention of respecting the 
independence of these States. Actuated by no unworthy motives, but 
from the mistaken belief that the welfare of the people of India would 
be promoted by the extension of British territory, the rulers of India 
were inclined to embrace every legitimate opportunity of annexing 
independent States. But this error was soon discovered ; and after 
the Indian Mutiny the Queen was advised to issue a solemn proclama- 
tion to the princes and people of India, in which her Majesty de- 
clared ‘that she desired no extension of her territorial possessions, 


? A graphic description of Rajputana is givenin M. Louis Rousselet’s work, L’Znde 
des Rajahs. Paris: Hachette, 1875. 
§ Isaiah i. 7. 
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and was determined to respect the rights, dignity, and honour of the 
native princes of India as her own.’* This proclamation, which was 
accompanied by concessions with respect to the adoption of heirs in 
case of the default of lineal descendants, has given a solemn assur- 
ance that the native States will be maintained in their present 
condition of independence under the protection of the paramount 
power of England. The result of this policy has been that the 
feeling of the princes and chiefs in Rajputana and Central India is 
thoroughly loyal towards the British Government, and in no part of 
India did I find the feeling of the people for the British Government 
more cordial than in these independent States. 

The Rajput princes of the present day retain many of the high 
qualities of their race, and I am proud to reckon some of them among 
my personal friends. I shall avoid to-night, for obvious reasons, as 
much as I can, allusions to living men, and I will give you as the 
type of a Rajput prince some account of the late Maharaja of Jey- 
pore, who has died within the last few months. This prince governed 
his country well. He established an excellent college, which is 
affiliated to the Calcutta University, anda school for the education of 
the sons of his nobles, where [ heard some of the boys recite Cowper’s 
lines upon his mother’s picture. Female education is not neglected, 
and some progress has been made in inducing the daughters of the 
higher castes to attend his girl schools. A school of art has been for 
some time in existence, and some of the art products of Jeypore, 
notably the enamel, are of great merit. The gaol is in good 
order. The Maharaja has established hospitals and dispensaries. 
Public gardens adorn the city of Jeypore, which, lighted with gas 
and well supplied with water, is one of the finest in India. There 
are many works of irrigation in the Jeypore State, and the Maharaja 
always promoted any public works likely to benefit his people. A 
few years ago the Customs’ tariff was revised and the internal transit 
duties abolished. One of the official reports which I received when 
I was in India described the Maharaja’s dominions in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘The Jeypore State undoubtedly stands pre-eminent in 
Rajputana for civilisation and advancement. It would be impossible 


4 «Proclamation by the Queen in Council to the princes, chiefs, and people of India;’ 
issued from Allahabad on November 1, 1858, on the assumption of the digect govern- 
ment of India by the Crown. The passage in full is: ‘We hereby announce tu the 
native princes of India that all treatiesand engagements made with them by or under 
the authority of the Honourable East India Company are by us accepted, and will be 
scrupulously maintained ; and we look for the like observance on their part. We 
desire no extension of our present territorial possessions ; and while we will permit 
no aggression upon our dominions or our rights to be attempted with impunity, we 
shall sanction no encroachment upon those of others. We shall respect the rights, 
dignity, and honour of native princes as our own ; and we desire that they, as well as 
our own subjects, should enjoy that prosperity and that social advancement which 
can only be secured by internal peace and good government. We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same obligations of duty which 
bind us to all our other subjects; and those obligations, by the blessing of Almighty 
God. we shall faithfully and conscientiously fxlfi,’ - 
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to overrate either the usefulness of its institutions or the munificent 
liberality with which they are supported, while the untiring and 
successful efforts of the Maharaja himself to promote the prosperity 
of the State and the happiness and welfare of his subjects are beyord 
all praise.’ ® 

When I was at Jeypore I assisted the Maharaja in inaugurating 
a monument to my predecessor, Lord Mayo, and in opening a public 
hospital built in his honour. Although it was then three years since 
his assassination, the Maharaja could not speak of Lord Mayo without 
tears in his eyes—one of the many instances of the affection which 
was deservedly felt for him by the princes of India. The Maharaja 
during the mutiny placed the whole of his forces at the disposal of 
the British Government, and he exerted himself in the most praise- 
worthy manner for the relief of the terrible distress which was caused 
by a famine which devastated Rajputana in 1868. When I was 
Viceroy he was a member of the Legislative Council of India, and 
on several occasions I was greatly indebted to him for advice and 
assistance, 

This short account of the Maharaja of Jeypore will give you 
some idea of the kind of men who have ruled the States of Rajpu- 
tana. The time is rapidly approaching when the native princes, 
both in Rajputana and in other parts of India, will be acquainted 
with the English language. When Lord Mayo was at Ajmere in 
1870 he suggested to the princes and chiefs the foundation of a col- 
lege where their sons might receive a good education. The sug- 
gestion was warmly taken up, and 60,000/. was almost immediately 
subscribed for the purpose. I had the satisfaction of seeing this 
institution—-which bears the appropriate name of the Mayo College 
—-opened, and several of the young princes and chiefs of Rajputana 
among the pupils.® 

I might mention other Rajputs of distinction besides the Maha- 
raja of Jeypore, but time will only permit me to recall to my recol- 
lection for a few moments the handsome presence of the Maharaja of 
Vizianagram, who was of the same race, although he lived partly on 
his property in the Presidency of Madras, and partly at the holy 
city of Benares. This enlightened nobleman was one of the foremost 
in advancing the welfare of his fellow-countrymen, and he was espe- 
cially remarkable for his endeavours to reduce the great expense 
which they are in the habit of devoting to the marriage ceremonies 
of their daughters—a custom productive of most serious evil; as 
well as for his encouragement of female education. 

You must not suppose that because I have brought before you 


5 Report on the Political Administration of the Rajputana States, 1873-74. Cal- 
cutta, 1875. 

* The young Raja of Ulwar was the first pupil. He was followed by the youngest 
brother of the Maharaja of Jodhpoor, and the Rana of Jhallawur. The Rajkumar 
College and the Talukdari School at Ahmedabad are doing good work in the same direc- 
tion on the Bombay side of India. 
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prominently the native princes of Rajputana that those of other 
races and religions are not worthy of equal praise. The late Rao of 
Cutch zealously seconded Sir Bartie Frere’s efforts to suppress the 
slave trade in Zanzibar, where many of his subjects reside. The great 
Mahratta States of Gwalior and Indore are now governed upon 
enlightened principles. The internal administration of the Nizam’s 
territory by Sir Salar Jung has been highly successful. The small 
Mussulman States of Central India and the Sikh principalities of 
the Punjab are not behindhand either in their material progress or in 
their loyalty to the British Government. The late Raja of Travancore, 
a State which lies at the southern extremity of the Indian peninsula, 
was a most enlightened ruler, and he was ably assisted by native 
statesmen, especially by Sir Madava Rao, a native of Madras, who, 
after having been for some time the minister of the Maharaja of 
Indore, was chosen by me to administer the State of Baroda during 
the minority of the young prince, and has amply justified my selec- 
tion by the success of his administration during the last five years. 
Other native statesmen have done signal service in the improvement 
of the administration of the different native States. I may mention 
Sir Dinkar Rao in Gwalior, Huzrut Nur Khan, commonly called the 
Khan Sahib, in Jowra, Mir Shahamut Ali in Rutlam, Pundit 
Mumphool in Ulwur, and Nawab Sir Faiz Ali Khan in Kotah. 

The importance of the Independent States under the protection of 
the British Government will be appreciated when I tell you that, 
large and small together, they number between four and five hundred. 
A short account of their rulers fills a large book, while our treaty 
relations with them are contained in eight goodly volumes. Some of 
these States are as large as Great Britain, and their population to- 
gether amounts to more than fifty millions of people. 

I will now ask you to direct your attention to her Majesty’s subjects 
in India, and first to the native army of the Queen. I should rather 
have said armies, for from the enrolment of the first sepoy, now 
more than one hundred and thirty years ago, the armies of Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay have had a separate and distinct existence, con- 
stitution, and esprit de corps. 

Sir John Malcolm, a distinguished Indian statesman and soldier, 
wrote many years ago an interesting sketch of the history of the 
native armies. I shall freely make use of this undoubted and excel- 
lent authority in bringing before you some of the occasions upon 
which in former days those armies have performed feats which deserve 
to be recorded along with the most gallant achievements of the British 
army. 

To begin with the army of Madras. ‘At the battle of Assaye, 
which ranks among the hardest-fought victories of Wellington,’ to 
quote Sir John Malcolm’s words, ‘the British dragoons, when 
making their extremest efforts, saw their Asiatic fellow-soldiers keep 
pace for pace and blow for blow.’ So much for the cavalry of the 
Madras army. Sir John Malcolm gives an interesting anecdote of 
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the Madras Native Infantry. The Ist battalion of the 8th Regiment 
was a favourite with the Duke. They were with him on every 
service ; the men used to call themselves ‘ Wellesley’s battalion,’ 
and their conduct supported the proud title they had assumed. A 
staff officer after the battle of Assaye saw a number of the Mussul- 
mans of this battalion assembled for a funeral. He asked whom 
they were about to inter; they mentioned the names of five com- 
missioned and non-commissioned officers of a very distinguished 
family in the corps. ‘ We are going to put these brothers into one 
grave,’ said one of the party. The officer, who was well acquainted 
with the individuals, was about to offer some consolation to the 
survivors, when he was stopped by one of the men. ‘ There is no 
occasion, he said, ‘for such feelings or expressions; these men were 
sepoys, they have died in the performance of their duty; the 
Government they served will protect their children, who will soon 
fill the ranks they lately occupied.’ 

There is no dearth of instances of the gallantry of the Bengal 
army in old times, ‘The conduct of the 2nd battalion of the 
12th Regiment,’ says Sir John Malcolm, ‘ may be taken as an 
example of the spirit that animated the whole. It was associated at 
the battle of Laswarree with the 76th Regiment, and shared in the 
praise which Lord Lake bestowed on the “ handful of heroes,” as he 
emphatically termed the men whose great exertions decided that 
battle. But all its former deeds were outdone at the siege of Bhurt- 
pore. On the first storm of that fortress this corps lost 150 officers 
and men killed and wounded, and did not retire till the last. On 
the third attack, when joined with the Ist battalion of the same 
regiment (amounting together to 800 men), it became the admira- 
tion of the whole army. The 2nd battalion on this occasion not only 
drove back the enemy, who had made a sally to attack the trenches, 
but effected a lodgment, and planted its colours on one of the bastions 
of the fort. Unfortunately this work was cut off by a deep ditch 
from the body of the place; and after the attack had failed the 
regiment was ordered to retire, which they did reluctantly, with the 
loss of 7 officers and 350 men killed and wounded, being nearly half 
the number they had carried into action.’ 

The Native troops of Bombay have distinguished themselves as 
conspicuously as their comrades of Bengal and Madras. I will men- 
tion one instance, and I have chosen it principally because the 
regiment concerned is one of those which were present at the disas- 
trous engagement of Maiwand, near Candahar. I trust that the full 
particulars, when we receive them, will show that at least the 2nd 
Bombay Grenadiers did not disgrace the traditions of the corps. 
I take this story from Grant Duff’s ‘History of the Mahrattas.’ 7 
At ten o’clock on the morning of New Year’s Day, 1818, 500 rank 
and file of the 2nd battalion of the Ist Regiment of Bombay Native 


7 Vol. iii, p. 432. 
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Infantry, supported by two six-pounders manned by twenty-four 
Europeans of the Madras Artillery, and accompanied by 300 irregular 
horse, the whole under the command of Captain Francis Staunton, 
after a long night march, reached some high ground above a village 
called Korygaom, on the Bema river, where Captain Staunton unex- 
pectedly found the whole of the Mahratta horse, about 25,000 strong, 
on the opposite side of the river, which was nearly dry, and afforded 
no protection to his small force. He at once took post in the village 
and made the best arrangements in his power for its defence. Most 
of the Mahratta infantry was in advance, but they were immediately 
recalled, and three bodies, of 600 picked men in each, many of them 
being Arabs, who are most formidable soldiers, advanced under 
cover of the river, supported by two guns, to storm the village. 
A continued shower of rockets was at the same time poured into it, 
and many of the houses were set on fire. The enemy soon gained 
possession of a strong square inclosure, commanding most of the 
streets, from whence they could not be dislodged. The village was 
surrounded by horse and foot, and all access to the river cut off. 
Captain Staunton was destitute of provisions, and his detachment, 
already fatigued by a long night march, ‘under a burning sun, 
without food or water, began a struggle as trying as ever was main- 
tained by the British in India. Every foot of ground was disputed,’ 
several streets were taken and retaken, as well as a small temple 
where three of the officers were lying wounded. ‘The men who con- 
tinued the conflict were fainting, or nearly frantic from the dreadful 
privation of water. Lieutenant Chisholm, the officer commanding the 
artillery, being killed, the enemy, encouraged by this circumstance, 
rushed upon one of the guns and took it. Lieutenant Thomas Pattison, 
adjutant of the infantry battalion, lying mortally wounded, being 
shot through the body, no sooner heard that the gun was taken, than 
getting up he called to the grenadiers “ once more to follow him,” 
and, seizing a musket by the muzzle, rushed into the middle of the 
Arabs, striking them down right and left, until a second ball through 
the body completely disabled him. Lieutenant Pattison had been 
nobly seconded ; the sepoys, thus led, were irresistible; the gun was 
retaken, and the dead Arabs, literally lying above each other, proved 
how desperately it had been defended.’ Captain Staunton and two 
other officers, who alone remained fit for duty, continued the defence 
with the most determined valour till the evening, when their situa- 
tion appeared to be hopeless; but the enemy, either exhausted by 
the resistance they had experienced, or fearing the approach of rein- 
forcements, retired in the course of the night. 

To commemorate this glorious defence, a monument, which may 
still be seen, was erected by Government, recording the names of 
those who fell. The corps was made Grenadiers, as their 1st battalion 
had been for the defence of Mangalore, and ‘ Korygaom’ became one 


of the mottoes of the regiment which was afterwards formed from 
the 2nd battalion. 
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It will probably occur to some of those whom I am addressing 
that, as I have recounted the noble deeds of the native armies of 
India, I should say something at least of the great Indian Mutiny. 
I shall not discuss the causes of that mutiny. I am content to 
quote the sentiments which were expressed after it was subdued by 
one of the most gallant of the officers who took part in the struggle. 
Sir James Outram, the Bayard of India, when his last illness was 
near at hand, and he was forced to receive in his own room a depu- 
tation, headed by the Duke of Argyll, who were desirous of expressing 
their appreciation of his services, used, in thanking them, these 
words, which may well be treasured as a precious legacy by his 
fellow-countrymen, especially by those of them who serve the Queen 
in India: ‘If to anything in myself I owe such success as I may have 
attained, it is mainly to this—that throughout my career I have 
loved the people of India, regarded their country as my home, and 
made their weal my first object. And though my last service in the 
field was against the comrades of my old associates, the madness of a 
moment has not obliterated from my mind the fidelity of a century, 
and I can still love and still believe.’ ® 

It must not be forgotten that when the ‘ madness of a moment’ 
struck the mass of the Bengal army, the native troops raised in the 
Punjab under Edwardes and Nicholson, supported by the courage 
and the wisdom which have made the name of John Lawrence dear 
to his fellow-countrymen, gave—at a most critical moment—assist- 
ance and support, without which the struggle before Delhi might 
have had a very different result. And in the memorable siege of the 
Residency of Lucknow, in which the thoughts of every Englishman 
were absorbed during many weary months of suspense, faithful 
native soldiers shared all the privations and all the dangers of the 
British garrison. 

When the Prince of Wales visited India, the survivors of that 
gallant band assembled at Lucknow to pay their homage to the son 
of their sovereign. It was a touching scene—many of them appeared 
in their old uniforms, and Sir George Couper, who himself, although 
a civilian, had taken a prominent part in the defence, addressing the 
Prince, said: ‘The behaviour of the sepoys of Lucknow was simply 
without parallel in the history of the world. Under Clive, at Arcot, 
sepoys underwent great privations for their European comrades; but 
their fidelity was not tested like that of the men who resisted the 
adjurations of their brethren, comrades and castemen, not fifty yards off, 
calling them by name to desert the alien and infidel. Anyone who 
has visited, as I have, the scene of this glorious defence, will agree with 
me that there was no exaggeration in hislanguage. In the same war 
of the Mutiny, many faithful native soldiers distinguished themselves 
as much in attacks upon their rebellious comrades and countrymen 
as did the garrison which defended Lucknow. The native regiments 


* Life of Sir James Outram, by Sir F. Goldsmid, vol. ii. p. 372. 
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of the force that attacked and took Delhi never flinched at a time 
when our rule over Northern India seemed to have disappeared, and 
when our forces were struggling against enormous odds. The small 
force of seven and a halt weak battalions of native infantry, with 
some cavalry, artillery, and sapper detachments, at the siege of Delhi 
sustained a loss of 63 native officers and 1,606 native soldiers of other 
ranks killed and wounded, and more than athird of these were killed 
outright. 

Lastly, I must not omit to allude to the gallant services of 
the Native army in the war which is now, I trust, ended in 
Afghanistan. When Sir Frederick Roberts held, not without diffi- 
culty, his position at Cabul, the most distinguished regiments of 
the British army saw the Goorkas, the Sikhs, and the Guides side 
by side with them in every feat of arms. In Sir Donald Stewart’s 
action near Ghuznee, and in Sir Frederick Roberts’s decisive victory 
at Candahar, the native troops highly distinguished themselves in 
the field; while their discipline under great hardships throughout 
two campaigns has left nothing to be desired. But of the feats of 
the Native army in Afghanistan, none will in future be remembered 
by them with greater pride, and by us with more lively gratitude 
and affection, than the defence of the Residency at Cabul by seventy- 
five men of the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides. Here again, as at 
Lucknow, many of the native soldiers were of the same race and 
religion as their assailants; yet not a man among them deserted the 
four Englishmen whose lives it was their duty to protect at the cost 
of their own. And nobly was that duty done. The Commission 
which investigated at Cabul the events of that day concluded their 
account with the following eloquent words: ‘The annals of no army 
and no regiment can show a brighter record of devoted bravery than 
has been achieved by this small body of Guides. By their deeds 
they have conferred undying honour, not only on the regiment to 
which they belong, but on the whole British army.’ For a long day 
they sustained the unequal conflict ; and at last, when Cavagnari and 
Kelly had fallen, when Jenkyns and the gallant young Hamilton had 
lost their lives in charges against the Afghan guns, the last desperate 
sally was led by a native officer, Jemadar Jewan Sing. 

The mention of the name of this gallant native officer reminds me 
of the many high-spirited native officers whom I have seen in India. 
Not a few among them are men of rank; and there are remarkable 
instances, which I could relate if time allowed me, of their having 
distinguished themselves upon service in command cr detached 
bodies of troops. It is well that those who discuss the organisation 
of the native armies of India should recollect this. Lord Napier of 
Magdala and Sir Henry Norman, with whom I had the good fortune 
to be associated while I was in India, have often impressed upon me 
their conviction that it is necessary, in order to maintain the spirit 
and efficiency of the Native army, to give openings for the honour- 
able ambition of native officers. For this reason, among others, 
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they have constantly, and in my judgment rightly, contended in 
favour of the present system, under which there are but few British 
officers attached to a native regiment, and native officers are placed 
in command of troops of cavalry and companies of infantry. The 
question is one upon which there are differences of opinion, but it 
must always be remembered that many of the most gallant exploits 
of the Native army, such as those that I have mentioned to-night, 
have been achieved by native regiments with very few British officers 
attached to them, and where full scope has been allowed to the 
influence and exertions of the native officers. 

I may add that, so excellent has been the conduct of the native 
officers of the army in Afghanistan through all the events of the last 
two years, the Secretary of State for India has authorised a con- 
siderable increase to the Order of British India—a sort of Indian 
Order of the Bath, but carrying with it a handsome pecuniary allow- 
ance—so as to enable the services of distinguished native officers to 
be suitably acknowledged. 

But it is time to turn to the natives of India who are neither 
princes nor soldiers. And here my difficulty is, how in the short 
time at my disposal to bring before you the most interesting types 
of the native character. 

Let me take you first to the great city of Calcutta. You will 
find there a contrast as striking as any that exists in the world. You 
will meet native gentlemen who speak English as well as yourselves, 
who are ready to discuss with you English history and literature, 
modern philosophy, and European politics. But if you wander for a 
few miles into the surrounding country, with its palm groves and 
luxurious tropical vegetation, and turn up one of the many footpaths 
which lead to the dwellings of the industrious cultivators of the soil, 
the first man you meet would hardly know the name of the Queen ; 
he certainly could not tell you who was the Viceroy of India; and if 
he knew the name of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal—his im- 
mediate lord and master—it would be surprising. The contrast of 
the high culture of a few with the ignorance of the teeming masses 
is not easy to realise until some instance brings it vividly to notice. 
For example, I remember once when there was more cholera than 
usual in Calcutta (there are always a few cases there) the natives 
attributed the outbreak to a particular mark upon the earthen pots 
which happened at the time to be in the bazaar. Another curious 
instance came to my notice during the Bengal famine. One of the 
officers engaged in the relief of distress was riding through a village, 
when some poor, half-starved women threw themselves on the ground 
in front of his horse, in Indian fashion, protesting, as if they were 
pleading for their lives, that they were not starving, and did not 
want to be fed. It appeared that the people could not at first 
comprehend that the Government were helping them from disinterested 
motives, and a rumour was abroad that we were fattening them up 
to export them to some cannibal island. I mention these instances 
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just to give you an idea of state of the ignorance in which many of 
the people still remain. You will say that this is the fault of their 
Government. I donot think so. Much progress has been made, and 
is continuing; education is, after all, a matter of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. You know in Birmingham what Board schools cost, and 
India is too poor a country to bear, as yet, the expense of a thorough 
popular system of education. The judgment of intelligent foreigners 
upon the progress of India is always interesting. Rather than give 
you my own opinion upon this subject, I will quote that of Count 
Goblet d’Alviella in his recent travels. * The educational work of the 
Government of India may seem to be small,’ he says, ‘ in comparison 
with the vast numbers of the native population, but it is really great 
if we take into account their original condition, and the short time 
in which it has been accomplished.’ He then describes the system 
under which, by a succession of scholarships, the son of the poorest 
man in India may secure to himself a university education ; and he 
adds, that he knows of no civilised nation where the system of public 
instruction has done so much to encourage talent, and that no Go- 
vernment in Europe would venture, without laying itself open to the 
charge of socialism, to be as liberal as we are in India in pro- 
viding for the education of boys of ability who have no means of 
their own.® 

I have dwelt upon the ignorance which still exists among the 
vast majority of the people of India, because it is a fact which states- 
men in India and their critics at home should constantly bear in 
mind. In England, as you know, a change of the law, or a readjust- 
ment of taxation, may safely be introduced, if it be right; because, 
although public opinion may be cold or adverse at first, discussions in 
Parliament and the press soon bring out the real merits of the question, 
and the people promptly follow the arguments and accept the conclu- 
sion. But in India changes cannot safely be introduced, trusting to 
their merits alone. Especially, in regard to taxation, it would be 
highly impolitic, and it might be dangerous, to introduce financial 
changes which would make it necessary to impose taxes to which the 
people are unaccustomed. We must have patience: the customs of 
ages cannot be out-rooted with safety in a moment. 

I know from experience that the people of India are industrious, 
orderly, patient in suffering, affectionate to their relations—support- 
ing them in distress to the utmost of their means (there is no Poor- 
law in India)—and grateful to their rulers for help in time of trouble, 
such as the famines which have lately occurred. It may be said 
without exaggeration that there is no nation where the class of 
domestic servants are so useful or so faithful. I look back with 
affection to several most excellent and valuable men who served me 
in India, and I have been told that it often happens that good masters 






® Inde ct Himalaya, Souvenirs de Voyage, par Le Comte Goblet d’Alviella, Yaris, 
1877. 
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who have been home upon leave find on landing at Bombay, on their 
way back to their duties, that their native servants are waiting for 
them at the landing-place. The gallantry and devotion to their 
masters of many native servants during the mutiny is well known. 

I must not overlook, in attempting to describe, however briefly, 
the natives of India, the merits of the class of mechanics. Their 
marvellous artistic qualities have been recognised from the earliest 
ages of antiquity. The productions of the Indian loom and potter’s 
wheel, and of Indian goldsmiths, silversmiths, armourers, and carvers 
in wood, stone, and ivory, together with the spices and dyes of the 
country, formed the chief staples of the trade between the East and 
West in ancient times. In modern days, owing to the introduction of 
machinery in manufactures, and the astonishing industrial productive- 
ness of this fortunate island, accompanied, at first, I am ashamed to 
say, by high protective duties against the manufactures of India, their 
hand-wrought goods were driven out of the western markets, where 
the appreciation and almost the tradition of them became nearly lost. 
The Great Exhibition of 1851 first brought the people of Europe back 
to the consciousness of the forgotten world of traditional decorative 
art which still existed in all its pristine perfection in India. But 
the fame of Indian manufactures has been carried into all parts of 
the world by the magnificent display, and especially by the presents 
presented to the Prince of Wales, exhibited in Paris in 1878. A great 
demand has consequently arisen in England, on the Continent, and in 
the United States. The excellence of the art industries of India is 
due, not simply to the admirable traditions of form and colour they 
preserve, but, above all, to the patient, truthful workmanship ex- 
pended on them by the Indian handicraftsmen. To use the words of 
John Ruskin—‘ They are in all materials capable of colour, wool, 
marble, or metal, almost inimitable in their delicate application of 
divided hue and fine arrangement of fantastic line. Nor is this 
power of theirs exerted by the people rarely or without enjoyment ; 
the love of subtle design seems universal in the race, and is developed 
in every implement that they shape, and every building that they 
raise; it attaches itself with the same intensity, and with the same 
success, to the service of superstition, of pleasure, and of cruelty, and 
enriches alike with one profusion of enchanted iridescence the dome 
of the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle, and the edge of the sword.’ 


I have but a few moments left me to remind you that in India, 
besides Hindoos und Mussulmans, there live tribes which represent 
the original inhabitants of the soil. The barbarous customs which, 
until very lately, prevailed among some of them, would fill you with 
horror and astonishment if [ had time to describe them. Human 
sacrifices were not uncommon. But if barbarous customs linger still 
among these tribes, it is among them also that the efforts of Christian 


% The Two Paths, p. 4. 
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missionaries have been most successful. There, no caste institutions, 
and no ancient and powerful religions, interfere with the acceptance 
of the Bible. I have seen in one place '' two large churches, which 
upon festival days were filled by the villagers of the neighbourhood, 
who in thousands had embraced the Christian religion through the 
efforts of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and of an 
excellent German mission, who, greatly to their credit, carried on 
their good work in perfect harmony. There I saw young men of the 
Cole tribe being prepared for the Christian ministry, receiving in- 
struction in Greek, and, moreover, in the composition of sermons—a 
branch of ecclesiastical education which might perhaps be introduced, 
not without advantage, into the studies of the younger clergy of the 
Church of England. 

But, in my position, it was with the educated natives that I was 
principally brought into contact, and of them alone I can speak from 
any real personal acquaintance. As I have done before, I will take a 
distinguished native, who has recently died, as an example of the 
educated natives of Bengal. Raja Romanath Tagore was a mar of 
excellent English education, and highly respected among his fellow- 
countrymen. He showed in his conversation the acuteness of intellect 
which distinguishes them, coupled, in his case, with sound judgment. 
He and many like him, who represent the landed gentry of Bengal— 
I use this expression in preference to Indian phraseology—are as 
heartily interested in the success of the British government of India, 
and as loyal subjects of the Queen, as we are ourselves. Romanath 
Tagore was a Member of the Legislative Council of the Viceroy, and 
he often gave us most valuable assistance. Upon more than one 
occasion, when I wished to know the sentiments of his fellow- 
countrymen, I consulted him confidentially, and my confidence was 
never misplaced. 

The remarkable acuteness of intellect. which characterises the 
natives of India has found a congenial sphere in the study of the 
law. There are many distinguished pleaders and barristers at Calcutta 
and in other parts of India. The judicial service is now largely 
composed of natives of India, and they have filled the highest judicial 
offices with credit. I will take as an instance the late Dwarkanath 
Mitra, who was for six years one of the judges of the High Court of 
Calcutta, the most elevated judicial bench in India. He was the 
son of a comparatively poor man. Born in an obscure village in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, he won his way by the force of his own 
ability and character. I can speak from my own knowledge of the 
high estimation in which this distinguished judge was held by his 
countrymen and by the English in Calcutta, and his successor has 
well sustained the character of the native judges of the High Courts. 

The city of Bombay, with its magnificent harbour and its pic- 
turesque streets, crowded, as I have seen them on festive occasions, 
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with natives of the East of every variety of race and costume, has 
supplied many remarkable instances of public spirit among its 
citizens. 

Probably no body of men in any country have been so liberal in 
their support of charitable and useful public institutions as the 
Parsee merchants of Bombay. These Parsees, as you may know, are 
descended from the ancient Persians, who, driven from their country 
by the tide of Mussulman conquest, finally took refuge in India, 
where they soon became well known as enterprising traders. From 
the time that Bombay first came under the British Crown as the 
dower of Catherine of Braganza, the Parsees have rapidly risen to 
wealth and importance under British protection. Bombay is now 
their headquarters. Their commercial energy is well known, and the 
name of the mercantile house of Cama,'? with that of others, is pro- 
bably familiar to many in this city. The naval architects and ship- 
builders of the Lowjee family supplied the Royal Navy and the East 
India Company with many a good ship, and Jamsetjee Dorabjee, who 
constructed the principal works on the Great Indian Peninsular Rail- 
way, was in his day one of the largest railway contractors in India. 

But I desire particularly to refer to some of the munificent public 
benefactors and social reformers among the Parsees and Hindoos of 
Bombay. 

Framjee Cowasjee was for half a century distinguished as the 
most public- -spirited citizen of Bombay. His memory is no less 
respected in Bombay than that of the first Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
and both are looked upon by the Parsees of Western India as the 
men of their race who first gave them a name and position in the 
civilised world. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy first became conspicuous in Bombay 
about the year 1822. He was popularly surnamed Bottlewallah, or 
‘a fellow to do with bottles,’ because his first successful venture in 
business was the purchase of European bottles for sale throughout 
India. The Parsees are often distinguished by a nickname of this 
kind, of which they are not the least ashamed. For example, 
another distinguished Parsee, Sir Cowasjee Jehanghire, was always 
called *‘Readymoney,’ and, I believe, used constantly to sign his 
name with this addition. From 1822 to the day of his death, not 
a year passed without some munificent gift to the public from Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy—hospitals, rest-houses on the great roads, water- 
works, bridges, poorhouses, and schools meet you at every turn in 
Bombay and the neighbourhood bearing his name. Altogether, he 
is known to have devoted more than a quarter of a million sterling 
to these and similar purposes. In 1842 the Queen made him a 





2 In the year 1863 this firm contributed 10,000/. to University College, London, 
and other institutions in England. A sum amounting to nearly 200,000/, was sub- 
scribed in Bombay and Surat for public objects in that year alone, the only one for 
which I have seen any account, 
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knight, and about ten years afterwards he received the honour of a 
baronetcy. His son, who died a few years ago, I knew well; he also 
was highly respected in Bombay, and the title has descended to the 
grandson of the first baronet, who is, I understand, a worthy repre- 
sentative of the family.'* 

Among the most distinguished of the Hindoos of Western India, 
who have frankly accepted the improvements which have followed 
the introduction of European ideas into India, were Jugonnathjee 
Sunkersett, Dr. Bhau Dajee, and Kharsondas Mooljee. 

Jugonnathjee Sunkersett, a Mahratta of the Goldsmith caste, was 
the acknowledged social head of the Hindoos for nearly fifty years, 
and he owed this position entirely to his high character, shrewdness, 
good temper, and tact. He was a man of great inherited wealth, but 
without any English education except such as he had picked up in 
his intercourse with Europeans during a long life. He was a staunch 
orthodox Hindoo, and therefore possessed the confidence of all the 
most antiquated of the Hindoo community of Bombay. Although his 
tendencies were decidedly conservative, he clearly perceived the 
advantages to be gained by European education and the British 
administration of his country, and placed himself frankly at the head 
of every movement in Bombay for social and legislative reform. He 
was invaluable as an interpreter between the “Government and his 
less enlightened fellow-countrymen whenever any legislation was 
contemplated which was opposed to their prejudices. 

He presided at the meeting of the European and native inhabit- 
ants of Bombay, held on December 15, 1858, to establish the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, in honour of the transfer of India to the direct 
administration of the Crown, and made a remarkable speech on that 
occasion, which attracted much attention throughout Europe and in 
the United States of America. 

Dr. Bhau Dajee was one of the most eminent native physicians 
educated upon the English system of medicine that India has yet 
produced. When the Grant Medical College was first instituted he 
set a daring example—following in the steps of Raj Kisto Dey and 
Pundit Modusudun Gupta of Calcutta '*—to all his countrymen by 
devoting himself to the dissection of the human subject. It required 
much moral courage for him, as a Brahmin, to do this, and his 


3 I myself had the pleasure of assisting in 1872 at the opening of an institution 
for the charitable education and relief of poor Parsees, which was founded by Sir 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy. 

The Parsees of Bombay are well represented now by the venerable Framjec 
Nusserwarjee, a man held in the highest honour by all classes in Bomb: uy, and espe- 
cially beloved by the poor; and by others, among whom I might mention a retired 
judge, Manockjee Cwisetjee, who has devoted his life, not only in precept but by 
example, to the promotion of female education, He and his daughters have visited 
England certainly once, if not oftener. 

4 A most interesting account of the introduction and progress of medical studies 
by the natives of India is given in the Introductory Lecture on the History of Ana- 


tumy in India, delivered, at the opening of Session 1879-80, by Surgeon-Major K. 
M‘Leod. 
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example greatly contributed to the introduction of the teaching of 
European medicine in Western India. Dr. Bhau Dajee equally 
distinguished himself in Bombay as a social reformer, an active 
justice of the peace, and a learned Orientalist and antiquary. | 
had the pleasure of being accompanied by him on a visit I paid to 
the celebrated Caves of Ellora. I believe that no native of India was 
more truly or generally beloved by his countrymen, or more sincerely 
mourned when he died a few years ago in the “height of his usefulness 
and fame. 

Although the names of many other educated natives of India, 
who have been remarkable for the manner in which they have taken 
advantage of their association with us, suggest themselves to me, I 
must beware of trespassing too long ‘upon your attention. I have no 
personal knowledge of the Presidency of Madras, but I believe that 
there, more than in any other part of India, the English language 
is spoken habitually, and, owing to the number of different dialects 
in the South of India, it is rapidly becoming a kind of lingua franca, 
through which the natives of different parts of the country commu- 
nicate one with the other. This was vividly described to me by an 
artist friend of mine, Mr. Edward Lear, who travelled through a 
great part of the country, and his narrative will bring the scene 
before you better than any general observations of mine. He shall 
therefore speak for himself :— 


[ was in a second class railway carriage going from Madras to Banga- 
lore. There was only one other passenger beside myself and servant, and 
he was a Brahmin, dressed all in white, with the string worn over the 
shoulder, by which you may always recognise a Brahmin. He had a great 
many boxes and small articles, which took up a good deal of room in the 
compartment, and when at the next station the door was opened for another 
passenger to get in, the guar 

‘You cannot have all these boxes inside the carriage; some of them 
must be taken out.’ 

‘Oh, sir!’ said the Brahmin, in very good English, ‘I assure you these 
articles are by no means necessary to my comfort, and I hope you will not 
hesitate to dispose of them as you please.’ 

Accordingly, therefore, the boxes were taken away. Then the new 
comer stepped in; he was also a native, but dressed in quite a different 
manner from the Brahmin, his clothes being blue, green, red, and all the 
colours of the rainbow, so that one saw at once the two persons were from 
different parts of India. Presently, he surprised me by saying to the 
Brahmin :— 

‘ Pray, sir, excuse me for having given you the trouble of removing any 
part of your luggage; I am really quite sorry to have given you any incon- 
venience whatever. 

To which the Brahmin replied, ‘I beg, sir, you will make no apologies ; 


>? 
it is impossible you can have incommoded me by causing the removal cf 
these trifling articles ; and, even if you had done so, the pleasure of your 


society w ould afford me perfect compensation.’ 


I think this conversation gives us a good lesson in railway 
manners. 
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After this the two natives went on conversing in English, a circum- 
stance which puzzled me so much that I was resolved to understand why 
they did so, And at first I began to ask the name of this or that temple 
or village as we passed along, but the red and blue man always said, ‘ Ask 
this gentleman, sir; I am wholly unacquainted with this part of India, 
whereas he knows all about it, and can have no greater gratification than 
in imparting his knowledge to yourself.’ 

After a while I could not help saying, ‘Gentlemen, allow me to trouble 
you with a question which puzzles me considerably, and which I do not 
doubt you will kindly explain. Why do you converse in English ?’ 

At this the Brahmin laughed loudly, and presently said, ‘Sir, this 
gentleman only understands Telegoo and Cannarese, while I only under- 
stand Mahratta; how then could we converse together in any Indian 
language? But as we are both well acquainted with English, that, you see, 
sir, is our medium of conversation. And, sir, as you have evidently not 
been long in India, I may be allowed to call your attention to what so 
intelligent a person as yourself would sooner or later discover, namely, that 
the English language is every year becoming of greater use as a medium of 
communication to natives of this country, who, up till very lately, could 
only understand each other by interpreters.’ 


I will venture to say that there are hardly half a dozen English- 
men who speak French with the purity and accuracy with which 
thousands of natives of India speak English. I wish that I could 
conjure into this hall one or two natives of Bengal—such as Keshub 
Chunder Sen, of whose name you may have heard, as he is the head 
of a remarkable religious movement in India, and visited England 
some years ago—or Mr. Lalmohun Ghose, a barrister, of whose 
eloquence I have been told, though I never had the pleasure of 
hearing him. I think you would agree with me, after hearing them 
address you for a few minutes, that, even here in Birmingham, where 
you have the privilege of listening so often to one of the first of our 
public speakers, there are natives of India who do not fall far short 
of the highest form of British eloquence. 

Every year many books are published in English written by 
natives of India. Among the most important of them is the ‘ Anti- 
quities of Orissa,’ by Rajendralal Mitra, a work as remarkable for its 
style as for its learning. Indian ladies have taken their place as 
authors, not only in English but in French. Toru Dutt, whose pre- 
mature death was deplored by M. Garcin de Tassy, was a Christian 
lady of Bengal, who, besides English poetry of no mean order, wrote 
a pathetic story in French, which has been published at Paris.“ I 
should like to give you an instance of English composition by a 
native of India, and I will read to you two short verses composed by 
my friend Maharaja Joteendro Mohun Tagore, of Calcutta, as a song 


ot welcome to the Prince of Wales, which was set to Hindoo music 
on the occasion of his visit !*:— 





'S Le Journal de Malle. d’Arvers, with a biographical sketch by Madame Clarisse 
Bader. Paris: Didier, 1870 


‘© By Sourindro Mohun Tagore, President of the Bengal Music School. The 
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Hail noble Prince! all hail to thee ; 
With joyous voice we welcome sing, 

As, bursting into festive glee, 

Bengala greets her future King. 

Tho’ humble our reception be, 

And though our strains may halting run, 
The loyal heart we bring to thee 

Is warmer than our Eastern sun. 


I hope you will agree with me that the language is as well chosen as 
I know the sentiments were sincere on the part of the writer and his 
countrymen. 

I am afraid that we sometimes forget in England that the manner 
in which Indian questions are treated in Parliament and in the press 
here is thoroughly understood by the educated natives of India. 
This attention to English politics is not confined to the educated 
natives of British territories. At the native Courts of India the 
articles of our English newspapers are habitually translated and read. 
Dr. Bellews’ Travels and Sir Henry Rawlinson’s Essays were studied 
at the Court of the Ameer of Cabul. 

There are newspapers published in India—notably, the *‘ Hindoo 
Patriot, of Caleutta—written in English exclusively by natives of 
India, which hold their own well with the Anglo-Indian journals. 
I looked through the list of the newspapers, some sixty in number, 
which are taken in by this Institute, and I found the name of no 
Indian journal among them. If I might venture to make a sug- 
gestion, I should recommend your committee to take in the * Hindoo 
Patriot, and any of you who are interested in Indian questions 
would greatly profit by occasionally looking at it. 

I remember a curious instance of the closeness with which the 
vicissitudes of our English parliamentary system are watched. In 
1874 there was a threatened famine in Bengal, and a question arose 
whether, in the administration of relief, a labour test should be 
universally applied. I had come to the conclusion, for reasons with 
which it is not necessary to trouble you, that such a test was inap- 
plicable to the case with which I had to deal, and I gave orders 
accordingly. ‘This happened just at the time when a dissolution 
of Parliament was imminent, and Lord Beaconsfield, then Mr. Dis- 
raeli, had made a speech in his county. He happened to touch 
upon the Indian famine, which was then a topic of great interest, 
and remarked that a labour test was, in his opinion, not altogether 
applicable to the circumstances of India. This speech, of course, 
came out to India, and a writer, I believe, in the very paper to which 
I have alluded said that he saw very clearly why the Viceroy had 
given his orders about the labour test, for there was to be a dissolu- 
tion, the Conservatives were coming into office, and he had naturally 


ae and music were published, along with others, by J. H, Ghose and Co., Calcutta, 
1875. 
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shaped his policy in India in accordance with the opinions of the 
coming Premier. Our native friends, you will observe, prophesied 
the defeat of the Liberal party in 1874 pretty shrewdly. I have not 
had occasion lately to read their writings as much as I did then, so 
that I cannot tell you if they were equally right in their predictions 
of the result of this year’s elections. 

For want of sufficient time I must pass over several Hindoo and 
Mussulman gentlemen of the North-Western Provinces, such as the 
Nawab of Rampore, Raja Deonarain Singh, Raja Dilsookh Rai, and 
the blind Tehsildar, Chowbey Gemsham Doss, whom I should like 
to have mentioned, but I must spare a few minutes to remind you 
how much we owe to the loyalty and ability of many distinguished 
natives of the Punjab—our most recent acquisition in India. Sir 
Sahib Dyal was a Sikh. He was one of the advisers of the Maharaja 
Runjeet Sing, by whom he was much valued, and he became a faith- 
ful subject of the British Government after the Punjab was annexed. 
I made his acquaintance when I was in India, and before my time he 
had served as a member of the Legislative Council of the Viceroy. 
Sir Sahib Dyal was constantly consulted by the Punjab Government. 
His advice, at a critical moment at Lahore during the mutiny, was 
followed with the best results. In common with almost all native 
statesmen and the best of the English officers in India, he was much 
opposed to direct taxation. When, on one occasion, a licence tax 
was put on which was very unpopular, he came and said, *‘ How much 
do you want?’ On his receiving an answer he replied, ‘ Put a 
little more duty on salt ; the people will not feel it or even know it, 
and there will be no dissatisfaction, and there will be no trouble.’ | 
mention this to show you how differently a native who thoroughly 
knows his fellow-countrymen regards questions of taxation from many 
people who discuss Indian financial questions at home—from an English 
point of view. Sirdar Nehal Sing was a Sikh of good family, whom 
Lord Lawrence kept with him as a kind of aide-de-camp during the 
whole of the Mutiny. He was a soldier, trustworthy and faithful, 
and his advice was of the utmost value upon military, as was Sir 
Sahib Dyal’s upon civil, affairs.'” 

Men well worthy to be ranked with these arose in the same times 
among the Mussulmans of the frontier—Nawab Foujdar Khan, for in- 
stance, who was the right hand man of Sir Herbert Edwards. Through 
him the levies were raised which kept Moolraj at bay till our regular 
troops arrived on the scene. And of the same family of Mooltan 
Pathans is the Newab Sir Ghulam Hussan Khan, whose name you 
may remember as having been sent with letters to the Ameer of Cabul 
before the beginning of the latewar. He raised a regiment of horse 
at the time of the Mutiny, which he commanded himself, served with 
it in Oude, and defeated three of the mutinous cavalry regiments in a 





” Tam indebted to Sir Robert Montgomery for these particulars. 
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fair fight in the open. These two Mussulman noblemen served the 
Indian Government with ability and fidelity as British envoys at the 
Court of the Ameer of Cabul. 

We have now arrived at the frontier of India, and I have finished 
the observations which I have to make to you. To me the work has 
been a labour of love, for no man could have filled the position which 
has fallen to my lot in India without carrying home with him a 
sincere affection for the people. You may think, perhaps, that my 
descriptions have been pitched in a key of monotonous panegyric. 
To this I would reply that I have no sympathy with those biographers 
who think it is their duty to lay bare, with scrupulous fidelity, every 
defect in the character of the men whose lives they write. I know 
well enough that there are native princes in India whose habits will 
not bear investigation. I know that there are dissolute and spend- 
thrift nobles in India as well as in England ; that there are conceited 
youths there who bring ridicule upon the educated natives; that 
commercial morality is not universal there any more than it is here ; 
that there are indifferent regiments in the native armies; and that 
the common people in India, as in England, have their faults as 
well as their virtues. But I can honestly say that not a word you 
have heard from me is, to the best of my belief, either exaggerated 
or untrue. 

I must ask leave to make one other remark. My subject to-night 
has been the Natives of India. It would have occupied fully as much 
again of your time if I had attempted to give you a sketch of the good 
work which your own countrymen have done in India ; and the theme 
would have been as congenial to me as that which I have chosen. 
If I have succeeded at all in enlisting your sympathies in favour of 
the natives of India, you must not forget that their peace and pros- 
perity is due, under God, to the devotion of your own countrymen, 
the soldiers and statesmen who have pacified and ruled India; and, I 
will venture to add, that not a man of those among them whose 
names will be recorded in the list of Indian worthies has not felt and 
expressed sympathy and affection for the natives of that country. 

To conclude. What impression do I wish you to carry away in 
your minds? Are you to leave this hall with nothing but a vague 
recollection of names unfamiliar to Birmingham and the Midland 
counties? Have you yourselves no duties to perform to the mag- 
nificent empire, the extent of which may perhaps have been brought 
more forcibly before you than ever before by the variety of the races 
and classes which I have rapidly sketched to-night ? In what manner 
is the power of the people of England—greater now than it has 
ever been in the history of this country—to be exercised in respect 
of India ? 

It is sometimes said that Indian questions had better not be dis- 
cussed in Parliament. If this means that such questions should not, 
upon ordinary occasions, be brought to the front in the political 
conflicts of the day, I should heartily agree. But if it be contended 
that the people and the Parliament of England ought to view with 
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indifference the conduct of affairs in India, I altogether dispute 
the position. However enlightened it may be, the Government 
of India is a despotic Government; but, to use the words of a great 
English statesman, ‘ A Minister of the Crown will not sanction acts 
which he cannot defend in Parliament. Thus silently, but effectually, 
the spirit of the British Constitution has pervaded India, and the 
most absolute despotism has been qualified and tempered by the 
genius of representative government.’ '* 

It is therefore your duty as citizens not to neglect the affairs of 
India, and it is the duty of Parliament to discuss those affairs from 
time to time as occasions arise, not in minute detail, indeed, but 
upon broad principles. 

From what I have said to-night, I hope you will have gathered 
that the principles of sound Indian administration are not far to 
seek. ‘They rest upon the foundation of justice and common-sense. 
Our dealings with the native princes must be strictly governed by 
the treaties and engagements which we have made with them. We 
must show our sympathy with the nobles and educated classes, and 
associate them with us as much as we can in the government of their 
country ; we must cherish and reward our native soldiers and officers ; 
we must rule the people with patience, remembering how far they are 
removed from ourselves in education; and we must be cautious and 
deliberate in the introduction of changes in their institutions and habits. 

Above all, we must keep India at peace. Do not listen to those 
irresponsible writers who try to frighten you by the idea that India 
is in danger of attack. Do not be led astray by the vague word 
‘ prestige ’ to embark in a criminal rivalry with Russia for the 
supremacy of Central Asia. I am giving you the advice of respon- 
sible politicians of all political parties when they speak in their 
sober senses. Remember Lord Beaconsfield’s wise words that ‘ Asia 
is large enough for the destinies of both Russia and England.’ ” 
Recollect Lord Salisbury’s advice, when you are disturbed by timid 
counsels, to consult your large maps. Rely upon it that, so long as 
India is governed well—so long as its revenues are husbanded, and 
the surplus applied to the development of its magnificent resources— 
so long as its princes are loyal, its armies are true, and its people 
contented—you may laugh at the prophecies of danger from without. 
Beware of those who, for some plausible reason or another, are 
constantly urging us to extend the limits of the Indian Empire 
of the Queen, notwithstanding our solemn pledges. Believe me, 
it is large enough, and carries with it responsibilities serious enough 
now to task to the utmost the powers of its rulers. And there 
is one simple test which you may safely apply to all Indian 
questions. Never forget that it is our duty to govern India, not 
for our own profit and advantage, but for the benefit of the natives 
of India. NorrHBrook. 


*® Lord Russell in Correspondence and Memorials of C. J. Fox, ii. 254. " 
” May 5, 1876. Hansard, vol. ccxxix., p. 138. 
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Tue ‘Arrarr Simpson.’ 


i. 
MILITARY ball, given in the Assembly Rooms, Edinburgh, by 


the —th Hussars, was drawing to its close, as well it might, 
seeing it was nearly five o’clock a.m., on a March morning some 
fifteen years ago. 

The bulk of the guests had departed ; and most of the men who 
remained had settled down to supper in earnest. Only about twenty 
couples occupied the ball-room. They were dancing about the sixth 
extra waltz to the strains of the ‘Soldaten Lieder,’ or ‘ The Guards.’ 
These were the favourite waltzes of the time, German and English 
respectively, if our memory serves us. 

We need only draw attention to one pair of the dancers, who are 
flying from end to end of the room. ‘ Lurches’ and ‘ roils,’ and such 
abominations, were then unknown ; and the fashionable step was the 
swift, smooth trois tenyps. The man, whose name was Simpson, was 
a well-built, handsome young fellow of five-and-twenty, about six feet; 
one in height, with fair hair cut close, and a very slight trace of 
whisker. He had once rejoiced in a small silky moustache ; but that, 
alas! had been ruthlessly shaved off on his passing at the Bar a year 
before, professedly in order to enable the judges to watch the play of 
his mouth—a useless sacrifice, as it may at once be admitted that 
they never got a chance of doing so. He had the shoulders of an 
athlete, and the fresh face of a boy unmarked by care—or thought. 

His partner was a little above the middle height. She was cer- 
tainly pretty, but what you admired most in her was her unmis- 
takably ladylike manner, and her open straightforward look, which 
was absolutely free from affectation. Men used to say that what 
they liked in Miss Burton was that she never flirted with them ; but 
we are not sure that they escaped any the more heart-whole on that 
account. She had a small neat head, and her hair, a light brown, 
was arranged as closely as the fashion would permit. To complete 
the list of her charms, she was a first-rate dancer and: an heiress. 

After two or three turns the pair settled comfortably at one end 
of the room for about the twentieth time that night. 

Meantime two young men were standing near the door watching 
the dancers. 

‘I do wish that Wally Simpson would give up his spooning for 
to-night, and come home,’ said one. 

* My dear fellow, if you had a chance of 200,000/. you would not 
be in such a hurry to go home,’ replied the other. 

‘You don’t say that old Burton will cut up——’ 

* Hush !’ 
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The clank of spurs was heard just behind them, and the Colonel 
of the Hussars was seen coming from the supper-room, accompanied 
by a civilian of about fifty years of age. The latter was a tall, thin 
gentlemanly man, with carefully cut and trimmed grey hair, whiskers 
and moustache. His complexion was pallid (impolite people would 
have said inclined to yellow—he called it ivory). He had a long 
aquiline nose, with a peculiar droop at the tip, which gave his face a 
querulous pained expression, as if he had just detected and strongly 
disapproved of some objectionable smell. It also made him look the 
least thing like a vulture; and this night his supper, or something 
else, had caused a tuft of hair to stand up on the top of his head, 
which kept up the illusion. 

‘ A set of very fine young fellows, Colonel! Ah! if it had not 
been for the claims of property and matrimony I might have been in 
your place now. May you never know the cares of property, Colonel; 
and, whatever you do, never marry an Earl’s daughter !’ 

‘Good night, Mr. Burton,’ said the Colonel, who had evidently 
had enough of his guest ; * very glad to have met you.’ Mr. Burton 
would not take the hint. 

‘Talking of your young fellows, what a lot they were in my day! 
There was Travers—Lord Travers, I mean; and Billy Billeombe 
now Sir William Billeombe; and Dolly Tremens—I mean Lord 
Adolphus Tremens ; and—myself. I fear we were just a little 
fast-——’ 

‘Good night, Mr. Burton,’ said the Colonel, escaping. 

Mr. Burton, left thus abruptly, drew himself up in a dignified 
manner, examined himself critically in a mirror, adjusted his stock, 
and then proceeded slowly round the room, lifting his feet in cavalry 
fashion, as if he still wore spurs. ‘Truth to tell, he had supped 
unusually often and well that night.—Was it not his old regiment ? 
and this was the reason why his daughter had been allowed to remain 
so long. 

‘Where is my girl ?’ he asked solemnly. At last he detected her 
and Simpson in their corner, and made for them. But they were 
too quick for him, and were off at once. He caught them at last by 
the simple expedient of calling out in a voice of thunder as they 
whirled past, ‘ Alice, my girl, come home !’ 

So home they went. Alice Burton judiciously did not trouble her 
father that, night (he sang in the cab on the way home—a thing 
unprecedented in her experience); but next morning she toid him 
that Charlie Simpson had proposed to her, and that she had accepted 
him. 

She called him Charlie. He was variously known. To some he 
was Simpson, to cricketers C. W. Simpson, and to his intimate friends 
and admirers ‘ Wally.’ What vast potentialities underlie initials ! 
That W. might have stood for Wiggins, but it did not; it stood for 
Waldegrave—a fancy name given him by his mother’s desire, and by 
which, it may be mentioned, Mr. Burton condescended to call him. 
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Of course his schoolfellows at once abbreviated the name to Wally, 
and Wally he remained. We have said he looked like an athlete. 
He was an athlete, devoted perhaps rather too much, as we shall see, 
to all games and sports. He was a grand cricketer; one of those 
men who only appear at intervals, whose block is like another man’s 
drive, and whose leg hit is a terror to short-leg and umpire. Suc- 
cessively captain of his school and University elevens, he was rather 
spoiled, too much accustomed to command and have his own way, 
and therefore rather regardless of the wishes of others. He was of 
easy and seemingly imperturbable temper, but then he had scarcely 
ever been tried or thwarted. His father was a man of property, 
whose estate lay in Stirlingshire, not far from ‘The Moss,’ Mr. 
Burton’s place. Wally, or Simpson, as we shall call him in future, was 
sent to the Scotch bar after a year or two of travel, in order that he 
might qualify himself for the discharge of his duties as the eldest 
son of a landed proprietor, and in the prosecution of his studies he 
strictly confined himself to acquiring the minimum of legal know- 
ledge required for that purpose. In due course he passed at the bar, 
and the beginning of the year of which we are writing found him 
walking the boards of the Parliament House in a certain sense ; but 
it was a gay season, and on the whole he spent more of the twenty- 
four hours daily on the boards of the Assembly Rooms. 

During February and March he went on an average to four balls 
a week, returning home at about six o’clock a.m. At eleven o’clock he 
sauntered up to court, and there he and kindred spirits sat like rooks 
heavily drugged on a rail, yawning desperately till the stroke of one 
o'clock released them, when they flew languidly away to recruit their 
jaded appetites and parched throats with a judiciously selected lunch, 
or to refresh themselves with a round or two of golf at Musselburgh. 
All this was perhaps excellent training for an unpaid magistracy, but 
not productive of lucrative business. 

Miss Burton’s father, Carolus Burton, Esq., of ‘ The Moss,’ had in 
his youth been in the army, in the —th Hussars. He sold out on 
marrying Lady Crudelia Gusbury, the sixth daughter of the fifth 
Earl Gusbury. He was a gentleman by birth and education, but he 
had a besetting weakness—an inordinate devotion to the aristocracy. 
He lost no opportunity of increasing his acquaintance with that 
body, and never ceased to talk of those members of it whom he had 
the privilege to know. He was a man of considerable wealth, being 
reported to have about 200,000/. besides * The Moss.’ 

Alice Burton was his only child. She was about twenty-one years 
old at the time of which we are writing. As children she and Simp- 
son were brought up a good deal together; but during the time that 
he was at school and college they saw next to nothing of each other. 
This year, for the first time since Lady Crudelia Burton’s death, Mr. 
Burton took a house in Edinburgh for the winter ; and there Alice 
and Simpson met, danced, and flirted, with the result we have already 
stated. 
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Mr. Burton gave a very lukewarm consent to the engagement, 
and then only on condition that the marriage was not to take place 
for a year. He had been taken by surprise, and wished for time to 
look round. He had always intended to be the father-in-law of a 
duke before he died; and he was not the man to abandon the dream 
of his life without a struggle. 


II. 


Smpson’s practice was not yet such as to interfere with his cricket. 
One sultry July evening he returned in hot haste to his rooms. He 
had been at the wicket nearly the whole day, and the innings termi- 
nated just in time to give him a chance of reaching Mr. Burton’s by 
dinner-time—a quarter before eight. His rooms consisted of an 
entire floor in a fashionable part of the town. The windows of his 
sitting-room, which lay to the back, faced the west, and looked out 
on the open country. On entering his sitting-room, a remarkable 
sight met his view. Both windows were wide open, and a glorious 
flood of light from the setting sun streamed into the room. The air 
was still oppressively hot. A sofa had been moved from its place and 
drawn in front of one of the windows. Onthesofalay extended in peace- 
ful slumber the person of a tall fat man. He was in his shirt-sleeves ; 
his coat lay on a chair by his side. His waistcoat—a white one—was 
open, his necktie was undone, and a pocket-handkerchief was thrown 
over and concealed his face. Regular but heavy respiration showed 
that he slept well. Beside him, on a table which had been dragged 
from the middle of the room, stood a bottle of champagne three parts 
emptied, a bowl of clear ice, and a tumbler. These, and a box of 
cigars recently opened, indicated the tastes and latest pursuits of the 
sleeper. Simpson’s dog—a quarrelsome and restless fox-terrier— 
dropped lazily from the sofa as his master.entered the room. He 
had plainly been sleeping with the fat man—an unusual and porten- 
tous event. 

Simpson, who was a very matter-of-fact young man, was in no 
way startled by the sight; his only feeling was curiosity as to who 
the unknown was, and how he had become possessed of the various 
creature comforts on the table. As the simplest way of settling these 
doubts, he with the tip of his cane adroitly dislodged the handker- 
chief from the veiled prophet’s face, and, with another application of 
the same instrument, brought him smartly to a sitting position. He 
awoke with a roar— 

‘Shut up, you—what, Wally, old man !’ 

‘ Travers, old fellow! Where have you dropped from ?’ 

‘I scarcely know; wait till I’ve rubbed my eyes. Well, I’m on 
my way north to Hamilton’s.’ 

‘I thought you did not know him ?’ 

‘No more I did a month ago. But I met him at Ashworth, and 
he asked me to look him up if I came to Scotland. I said, “ D’you 
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mean it?” “Certainly,” he said. ‘Then we’d better name the 
day,” said I. “ By all means,” said he. ‘ Done with you,” said I; 
“the first of August, for a month;” andhereIam. He looked rather 
blue; but I’ve no notion of invitations that are not intended to be 
accepted. Your wily Scot is rather given to trying that trick on 
with the simple Southron.’ 

‘The simple Southron is in a fair way to be avenged, thought 
Simpson ; then aloud, *‘ How did you find me out?’ 

‘Thereby hangs a tale. I got a directory at my hotel, and looked 
you up—* Charles Waldegrave Simpson, Advocate, 56 Saltoun Place.” 
All right—my Wally beyond dispute. But when I reached Saltoun 
Place I suppose I went to No. 66, or some other 6. I found myself 
in a spacious hall, hung with valuable pictures, ‘ All this is as it 
should be,” thought I; “ how that boy is rising in his profession!” 
I was shown into a very handsome drawing-room ; a little girl ran out 
as Icame in. ‘ Married, too, and not told his old friend!” Pre- 
sently I was undeceived; I was engaged in examining a severely 
judicial bust, and was wondering whether you had married a judge’s 
daughter, when a middle-aged lady and three grown-up young ladies 
entered. I saw my mistake, apologised, and explained. The ladies 
all smiled graciously, and begged me to be seated. I was seated, 
and a very pleasant half-hour I had.’ 

‘Why, you must have been in Lord Pattison’s house; he is one of 
our judges.’ 

‘Is he? In that case you'll get a favourable hearing next time 
you come before him. We had a good deal of confidential talk about 
you, Wally. I said I was your uncle—mother’s youngest brother ; 
said I had paid your debts twice, but thought you had steadied down 
at last, and so on. 

‘I wish you would mind your own affairs, Travers, said Simpson 
testily. ‘I shan’t be able to look Mrs. Pattison in the face again ; 
but I must dress now, I’m afraid ; I’m late as it is.’ 

For one moment Simpson thought of taking his friend with him 
to the Burtons; but doubts as to the effect he might have on the 
peculiar temperament of Mr. Burton made him abandon the thought. 

‘Don’t apologise,’ said the stranger; ‘I ascertained from your 
excellent housekeeper—never saw such a fat woman in my life—that 
you would not dine at home; so I took the liberty of ordering a light 
refection for one here at eight o’clock.’ 

Simpson smiled grimly, dressed, and left his house, cook, and 
cellar at the disposal of the self-invited guest, whom we may take 
this opportunity of formally introducing to the reader. 

Travers Askew was an Earl’s grandson, but unfortunately he was 
the son of a younger son. His father, third son of a deceased Earl of 
Wrynecke, had a small patrimony, and was bred to no profession. 
Family influence, however, obtained for him an appointment in the 
gift of the Government, which, as he was willing to work, enabled 
him to live comfortably and give his son a University education. 
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Unfortunately, from the moment he left College, Travers evinced an 
unalterable determination not to earn his own livelihood in any of 
the usual fields of labour ; and at the time of which we are writing 
had, at the age of thirty, no ostensible means of existence except 
200/. a year bequeathed to him by an aunt. All this notwithstand- 
ing, he lacked nothing. He knew everybody and went everywhere ; 
and went at the right time too. Had a friend a place adjacent to 
Goodwood or Newmarket, Travers was there at or about the times of 
race-meetings—and not otherwise. Was a select shooting party 
formed to meet H.R.H., the name of Travers Askew appeared 
modestly at the end of a short list of noble names. In his own 
county a ball was seldom fixed until he had been retained to lead 
the cotillon. All this, it will be said, did not cost much money, if 
it did not save any. But in matters which did require money he 
seemed to fare equally well. He travelled a good deal; and, from 
weight-carrying hunters and expensive guns down to the requisites 
of the toilet and ivory-backed brushes, all were his and of the best; 
he simply would not use an inferior article. 

What was the secret of all this luxury and comfort? It lay in 
the man, and scarcely admitted of analysis. If we may hazard an 
opinion, it was partly due to the fact that he was fat; for, to the fat 
things ever come easy. The comfortable chair, the seat facing the 
horses, the easy post, the inside wheel, all fall to him by acclamation. 
Who ever asked a fat man to ring the bell, or shut the door, or sit 
with his back to the fire? It is never dreamed of; and a remarkable 
thing about this tyranny is that, in this respect, youth—that is, 
comparative youth—is almost as much privileged as age. 

Add to this that fatness, often falsely we fear, conveys an impres- 
sion of good temper. This may be due, partly perhaps, to the fact 
that the man has it all his own way; but the true cause, we believe, 
is that his skin is too tight to admit readily of his giving facial ex- 
pression to displeasure or discontent. 

We do not say, distrust fat men—we know many excellent fat 
men—but do not take them altogether on trust. 

Now Travers Askew, though tall and well formed, was beyond 
question fat. His features were massive and handsomely moulded, 
but they were somewhat spoiled by their fulness. His eye—well, 
he had a ‘ merry eye,’ which not only indicated a just appreciation 
of good living, and enjoyment of a joke, but disclosed to a close 
observer considerable shrewdness ; shrewdness which would have been 
apparent in a thinner man, but which Travers’ fatness served to veil. 

Everything which required a good eye and steady hand he did 
well ; not showily, but surely. He alzo danced well, as most fat men 
do, if they dance atall; because, thanks to their weight, they cannot 
hop, and so must perforce go smoothly. 

Lastly, he told a good story capitally, and had great judgment 
as to the company in which it should be told. Woe to the subject 
of the story if he was present when Travers thought fit to tell it! 
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He had a way of fixing his victim with that merry eye that made 
him writhe with anticipations of roasting to come ere the tale was 
well begun. But Travers knew when and where to strike; and he 
boasted with justice that, if he once stayed in a house, he was always 
asked back again. 

He was six years older than Simpson. Their acquaintance began 
in cricket (Travers was a lazy member of the M.C.C. and I Zingari), 
and continued in travelling. 

About twelve o’clock Simpson returned to his rooms. He again 
found his guest asleep, this time in an arm-chair, with Bell’s * Prin- 
ciples of the Law of Scotland by Shaw,’ which constituted the young 
udvocate’s law library, lying open by his side. On the table stood 
the remains of the banquet, amongst which Simpson recognised a 
bottle of his best claret. 

Travers awoke, yawned, rose, lighted another cigar, and sat down 
again. 

‘Wally, my dear boy, what a wretched library you’ve got ! With- 
out for one moment casting reflections upon the late Mr. Bell’s 
principles (I observe he had 2351—a large number), which I have 
no doubt were all they ought to be, he is dull reading of an evening. 
Shaw writes with a dash of sly humour, but he is curt, very curt.’ 

Here he threw ‘ Shaw’s Bell’ away in disgust. ‘ I’ve been through 
your cellar though, and I’ve more hopes of you in that department. 
But, Wally! Wally! you’ve been drinking your 58. Only forty-three 
bottles left. Don’t do it, my dear boy; it’s positively a crime—not 
for ten years to come. By the way, why have you no kiimmel? 
I thought I’d be sure to find it here, with Leith at your door too!’ 

And so he ran on till two o’clock, when Simpson nerved himself 
to the task, got him up, and walked him off to his hotel. 

Travers remained for nearly a week in Edinburgh, during which 
time, escorted by Simpson, he patronised the local industries a good 
deal, and bought fishing tackle, stalking suits, ammunition, a rifle, 
and so forth. That is to say, he ordered and obtained possession of 
all these things, and for the sake of convenience ordered the accounts 
to be sent to the town residence of Mr. C. W. Simpson; a course 
which in a year or so led to that gentleman looking more closely into 
the law of implied guarantee than he had previously done. 

At length Travers departed for the North armed to the teeth, 
and was seen no more—for a time. 


Ill. 


On the east coast of Scotland there lies a certain little town 
called St. Baldred’s (we dare not call it a village, because it is a Royal 
Burgh, and returns one-sixth part of a member to Parliament), 
which has now become a fashionable watering-place. Fifty years 
ago it was merely a fishing village, very quaint and interesting, but 
very small. Thirty years ago a railway was constructed and a rail- 
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way hotel built. A few adventurous people thereupon built villas 
along the coast, and a few more rented farmhouses in the vicinity for 
the summer months. Now the villas cover twice the area of the 
town; and the summer visitors are three times as numerous as the 
native population, who avenge themselves, however, by making a 
very handsome living out of the former. At the time of which we 
write, namely, fifteen years ago, about half the villas now exist- 
ing had been built ; but the place had not quite lost its primitive 
charm. . 

Among these villas was one belonging to Mr. Burton, named Bran- 
don House, in consequence of Mr. Burton having once, under pecu- 
liar circumstances, spent a night at Hamilton Palace. At this villa 
every year he spent at least one or two months; the attraction being 
not the sea air nor the sea view, which was lovely, but the all-absorb- 
ing game of golf. St. Baldred’s possessed a very good golfing course 
or links, which ran westwards along the coast for one or two miles ; 
and round and round this course went the aristocratic person of Mr. 
Burton six days out of seven during his stay there. 

Mr. Burton’s daughter did not regard either St. Baldred’s or the 
game of golf with the same favour. Writing in 1880, it is not easy 
to realise her position. In a quiet ladylike way she was essentially 
athletic and fond of all games and exercise. She did not even ob- 
ject to loading for her father. But she was in advance of her time ; 
for fifteen years ago these proclivities were sternly repressed by the 
stronger sex, especially if the ladies showed a disposition to join in 
the sports of men. This was eminently the case where golf was 
played. The ladies were driven with hoots and shouts from the 
green; and not only were not permitted to play with the men, but 
were by no means encouraged to play with each other. Nay, more, 
they had the greatest difficulty in inducing men to desert golf for a 
single day, in order to make up a set at croquet, the mild and only 
game sanctioned by law. 

Now things are changed—whether for better or worse we do not 
presume to say. Ladies play golf and play it with men unabashed ; 
and lawn tennis proves as powerful an attraction to the gilded youth 
as golf. It is one of the objects of the present story to suggest an 
explanation of this revolution. 

Now at St. Baldred’s Alice Burton had nothing whatever to do. 
She rode; but St. Baldred’s admitted of but two rides—one due east, 
the other due west. There was no ground level enough for croquet 
except the links, and they were forbidden; besides, not even her 
charms could have tempted a young man to leave his match and 
join the game. She wished to play golf, and we remember seeing 
her every now and then going her solitary round armed with one of 
her father’s clubs, a sight to touch the heart of a heavy iron; but the 
heart of a heavy father is of harder metal, and a rather gruff remon- 
strance from Mr. Burton one day when he had lost his match put a 
stop to this. At last, in sheer despair, she took to sketching the 
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islands along the coast from every conceivable point of view, and had 
nearly mastered the subject by the close of 1864. 

This year, however, she looked hopefully forward to a happier 
autumn. Charlie spent the first week of August at St. Baldred’s, and 
although he did bring his golf clubs, and did use them a little, he on 
the whole paid her a fair amount of attention, considering the habits 
of golfing men of the time. He promised to return in the end of 
August, the moment he could get away from the grouse. But the 
last week of August passed away and yet he came not; he had been 
unable to resist a deerstalking invitation, but he would arrive by the 
10th of September at latest. On the 3rd of September Mr. Burton 
and Alice went to Inverness-shire to be present at coming-of-age fes- 
tivities. They returned on the 1oth; Charlie had not then arrived ; 
but on the 12th he came. Rooms had been taken for him in the 
hotel by his desire; and on arriving there he found a note from 
Alice, saying that she and her father were doing the honours of the 
Isle of Crabs, one of the neighbouring islands, to a visitor, and would 
not be home till dinner time, when she hoped to see him at Brandon 
House. We need not repeat some tender little messages and re- 
proaches with which the note concluded. 

In later days Simpson tried to recollect whether he felt any pre- 
sentiment of impending danger when he read this note. No, he had 
not. On the contrary, he felt particularly at hisease. Heate a very 
good luncheon and smoked a very large cigar; and then sauntered 
down to the links intending to have a round with a professional; and 
not altogether desolated because Burton pére was safely separated 
from him for the day by the cruel sea. This serene state of mind 
was of short duration. He had left his clubs at the said profes- 
sional’s workshop, and thither he accordingly repaired. He opened 
his box and took out his clubs. He undid the straps. He took up 
his favourite driver and ‘swung’ it. The head of the club incon- 
tinently broke off and went through the window. What on earth 
was wrong? Phlegmatic as he was, he grew excited and rapidly 
examined his clubs. His worst fears were realised. All except the 
putter and short spoon, whose stumpiness and good constitution had 
saved them, were broken into the most eccentric shapes. One had no 
lead, another no horn, the shaft of another was snapped in two; the 
heavy iron was headless, and the cleek had parted with its leather for 
ever. The wreck was complete. We shall drop the curtain for two 
minutes, if you please, on the bereaved golfer. 

‘Watson,’ at length he found breath to cry, ‘ Watson, who the 
mischief’s been using my clubs ?’ 

‘Weel, Maister Simpson,’ said Watson, hurrying into the shop 
with an air partly sheepish and partly defiant, ‘I kent hoo it wad be ; 
saw ye ever sic an a hash? But your uncle be to have them.’ 

‘My uncle, you fool! I’ve not got an uncle. What was he like?’ 


*A muckle fat man. But he didna do that bad whan he cam’ 
to it.’ 
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‘Came to it, you blockhead, after he had broken all my clubs! 
Where’s the head of my heavy iron?’ 

‘I’m thinkin’ it parted in the “ Tailor’s Grave ” (’twas an ill-lying 
ba’ wi’ a stane under it); it went into Leddy Maclvor’s garden, and 
Maister Burton wouldna let Sandy gang after it.’ 

‘Mr. Burton! was the man playing with him?’ 

‘Hoot aye, or I wadna hae gi’en him your clubs. He broke 
Maister Burton’s black spoon forbye. I didna think mortal man 
could ha’ done it. Eh! but Maister Burton swoor awfw’ !’ 

It may be explained parenthetically that this same ‘ black spoon’ 
was a name of terror, especially to Mr. Burton’s partners, as it was 
only invoked when the Burton cause was im extremis; and then 
not so much as a helpful deus ex machina, but as a solemn protest 
and last dying testimony that everything that man might do had 
been done to retrieve his partner’s mistakes. It had a head like a 
canoe bottomed with brass, and a shaft like the piston of an engine ; 
and when in full swing boomed through the air like a cannon ball. 
It was created by a well-known maker towards the beginning of this 
century (the brass bottom was comparatively modern), and doubtless 
would have seen the next, but for a force majeure, which no mortal 
spoon could have resisted. Hit cruelly and persistently on its heel 
and toe alternately, the head first groaned in order to give fair warn- 
ing, then cracked, then gaped, and finally gave up its long struggle 
for existence and an honourable old age, and, whizzing past the head 
of its owner, who was watching with silent agony the manner in 
which it was being abused, fell to earth some sixty yards away. The 
‘black spoon ’ had ceased to exist. 

‘Well, that’s one consolation,’ said Simpson ; ‘ now look me out 
some clubs and come and have a round.’ 

His game gradually restored Simpson to good humour, and by the 
end of the second round he was ready, and as usual rather late, for 
dinner. He rushed back to his hotel, dressed hurriedly, and reached 
Brandon House just as dinner was announced. 

Knowing Mr. Burton’s hatred of unpunctuality, he darted up 
stairs three steps at a time, hoping to save his distance. But just as 
he reached the top step he ran his head violently into the waistcoat 
of a gentleman who was in the act of gracefully handing Miss Burton 
down to dinner. 


IV. 
‘Gerntiy, Wally, gently! Oh! Miss Burton, the terrors of the sea 
are nothing to a lawyer’s head.’ 

‘ Charlie! r 

‘ Waldegrave, my good fellow! 

Such were the salutations which followed Simpson’s charge. If, 
instead of rushing up stairs like a mad bullock, he had looked to see 
where he was going, he would have seen a procession of three issue 
from the drawing-room, headed by Travers Askew with Miss Burton 
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on his arm, the taii consisting of Mr. Carolus Burton, whose pale face 
appeared immediately behind the rosy one of Travers, like an imper- 
fect, moon waiting to succeed the setting sun. He walked in gloomy 
majesty, as if officiating as chief mourner at the funeral of the black 
spoon; and, truth to tell, he was at that moment bitterly lamenting 
his loss. 

A few hurried words of welcome, during which Mr. Burton’s 
ruffled temper subsided, like the feathers of a long angry bird, and 
the procession proceeded. Mr. Burton taking Simpson’s arm, and 
whispering— 

‘You know him, don’t you? Capital young fellow! Nephew of 
my dear old friend Travers—I mean Lord Travers, now Lord Wrynecke; 
a right good old stock.’ 

Mr. Burton loved our old nobility, and loved talking about them 
to all and sundry. But he had an objectionable habit, when talking 
on his favourite topic to those less favoured than himself, of first call- 
ing the noble swell under discussion by a familiar name, and then 
adding his full title. As who should say, ‘I, his old familiar friend, 
call him Travers; but to you, and such as you, he is, and ever must 
remain, Lord Travers.’ The effect of this was that, just as you were 
entering into the spirit of the thing, and talking with graceful 
familiarity of your native aristocracy, you were suddenly made aware 
of the wideness of the gulf which lay between you, on the one hand, 
and them, and—what was worse—Mr. Burton on the other. 

It was indeed Travers Askew. The explanation of his appearance 
at St. Baldred’s was very simple. As we have seen, he had forced 
himself on an unwilling host, who did not expect or wish him to 
accept, and who, from the day of his arrival, moved heaven and earth 
to dislodge him. This was no easy matter, and, indeed, would not 
have been effected under two months, had it not been that Hamilton 
was engaged to be present at the coming of age festivities at Castle 
Cross Keys. He adroitly availed himself of this opportunity, asked 
leave to bring Travers with him, and once there, told him so plainly 
that he could not ask him to return with him that Travers could not 
affect to misunderstand him. The position was critical. ‘T'ravers’s 
next billet was not due till October, and here he was turned loose in 
tugged Caledonia a good month too soon. In this extreme moment 
Mr. Burton appeared, and so well did Travers use his opportunities 
that before two days were over he was invited, nay, pressed to come 
to St. Baldred’s and remain as long as he pleased. He graciously 
accepted, and returned with the Burtons. 

To resume. Up to acertain point dinner went pleasantly enough. 
Travers joked about the Isle of Crabs and his sufferings at sea, in a 
manner at once so ludicrous and so free from coarseness, that even Mr. 
Burton smiled. He next most obligingly entrapped Mr. Burton into 
a discussion upon the game laws and the rights of landlords, with 
special reference to the Wrynecke estates, of which he knew as little 
as Mr. Burton, which lasted for half an hour, and left the lovers free 
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to converse undisturbed. But in an evil moment a pause occurred, 
during which Simpson had time to reflect upon his wrongs, and the 
demon of discord at once took the reins. 

‘By the way, Travers, I hope you were satisfied with my poor 
clubs ?’ 

‘Indeed I was not, Wally. I never saw such a set of lucifer 
matches. I only got a hit apiece out of them. Now Mr. Burton 
lent me—I fear I may say gave me—a serviceable old tool, which 
stood me in at least six blows before it went.’ 

‘Which was that, Mr. Burton?’ said Simpson, mischievously. 

‘ The black spoon,’ said the chief mourner dejectedly, ‘ my father’s 
first club.’ 

‘Well,’ resumed Travers, ‘it certainly had an ancient hereditary 
look about it. Your father must have been a powerful man, I take 
it, sir. My arms ache with my efforts to upheave it. Do you play 
golf, Miss Burton ?’ 

The question was asked in perfect good faith, but it wrought irre- 
parable mischief. Miss Burton coloured uneasily, Simpson looked 
away, and Mr. Burton scowled openly. 

‘I should like to play, but they say it is not a game for ladies.’ 
She felt strongly on the subject, and spoke with some warmth. 

‘ You surprise me,’ said Travers, genially. ‘ Surely it is not less 
feminine than croquet.’ 

‘It is right that I should explain, interposed Mr. Burton, with a 
wintry smile, ‘ that it is not considered good form for ladies to play 
golf. It may be prejudice, but so it is.’ This expression of opinion 
should have closed the incident, but Travers would not accept the 
hint, although he understood it well enough. 

‘ Let us change all this, Miss Burton. Come, Mr. Burton, I pro- 
pose a match for to-morrow. You and I against the young people.’ 

‘That, I fear, is simply ¢mpossible, as I have already made a 
match for Waldegrave and myself, said Mr. Burton, with severity. 

Now was Simpson’s opportunity, but he meanly sided with Mr. 
Burton, as he considered the proposed match a good thing, and wished 
to play it. 

‘Well, Miss Burton,’ said Travers, ‘you and I must just break 
clubs by ourselves. What is the name of that Katharine Parr of a 
club that survived my attempts to break it ?’ 

‘I suppose you refer to my heavy putter, Mr. Askew. It is so- 
called because it is intended to be used, not as you used it, for long 
strokes, but for the purpose of putting the ball into the hole from 
short distances. Suppose, now, that that plate is the hole 

Miss Burton here rose to depart. 

‘I think it is time for me to withdraw,’ she said, smiling to 
Travers. She did not condescend to look at her recreant lover as she 
left the room. 
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Next day Travers fulfilled his promise. He possessed himself of the 
heavy putter and boldly took the field with Miss Burton. But, alas! in 
ten minutes the heavy putter, and also Miss Burton’s club, had joined 
the black spoon, and the game was at an end. As Miss Burton had 
played in defiance of her father’s solemn protest and her lover’s rather 
surly advice, in order to assert her rights, she was ripe for mischief, 
and it was soon at hand. Mr. Burton’s match drew near. To it she 
and Travers, at her suggestion, at once attached themselves, and en- 
deavoured to enter into conversation, first with one, then with another of 
the party, with indifferent success—like sturdy beggars soliciting alms 
and being steadily refused. Between the holes the players waved 
them off and fled; but on the putting green they were helpless, and 
could not choose but hear. 

At last things came to a climax. Mr. Burton was hanging over 
a putt in a cataleptic attitude, which he usually assumed, when 
Travers audibly asked Simpson whether Mr. Burton had been long 
subject to these fits. This was past endurance. Mr. Burton first 
missed his stroke in order to put Travers thoroughly in the wrong in 
the face of all men, and then came up to him and said, with his 
worst company smile, 

‘It is proper that I should explain, Mr. Askew, that, as in whist 
so in golf, silence is essential. Alice, my dear, take Mr. Askew and 
show him the harbour.’ 

In the afternoon Travers rode with Miss Burton along the west 
road, and next day he rode with her along the east road. By this 
time he saw clearly that life at St. Baldred’s would be insupportable 
if he did not play golf; for the rest he was satisfied with his quar- 
ters, and intended to remain in them. The wine was good, the cook 
was good, the butler attentive, and the whole establishment eminently 
comfortable; but the life was dull, even in the undivided society of a 
beauty and heiress. Travers accordingly proposed to join Mr. Burton 
in his sports; but that gentleman politely explained that, willing as 
he should have been to sacrifice his own convenience, he could not in 
a game where men played for money take the responsibility of intro- 
ducing a novice. It remained, therefore, to charter Simpson, and 
this Travers did without scruple. The game thus forced on him was 
hateful to Simpson, but he dared not refuse. No amount of odds 
could make it a match, and therefore it was out of the question to 
bet upon it; besides, he knew well, that even if he were to bet and 
win, Travers would not dream of paying him, It suited Travers, 
however, who enjoyed the exercise, broke Simpson’s clubs, smoked his 
cigars, and became more diabolically merry as time went on. 

Fortunately the ordeal was not for long. At one part of the 
links the course is divided from the sea by undulating hillocks of con- 
siderable height, covered with long coarse grass and abounding in 
snug hollows admirably adapted for a téte-d-téte. As at this point 
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the course is narrow, there is danger, especially in windy weather, 
unless care is taken, of the balls flying over the hillocks and being 
lost in the long grass. On the third day of this ill-assorted match 
Travers hit his ball among the hillocks; he clambered in search of it 
and disappeared. After a short absence he reappeared, with a broad 
grin on his face, which Simpson observed, but was too sulky to ask 
the cause of. The next time they passed the place Travers’s ball was 
again lost, and he again disappeared; but on his return (of course 
without the ball) he was preoccupied and grave. What had happened 
was this. 

On climbing the hillock (the first time) in search of his ball, he 
suddenly came in view of what seemed a pair of lovers sitting in one 
of the numerous hollows. The lady, whose head was turned from 
him, was professedly sketching ; the gentleman, a good-looking mili- 
tary man of about thirty-five, was talking to her in a low voice, and 
eyeing her with undisguised admiration. Every now and then he 
made a show of pointing out something in the view to the artist, but 
his heart was evidently not in the landscape. Travers, with his natu- 
ral aversion to spoil sport, was about to withdraw, when the lady 
looked round—she was Alice Burton. She smiled and beckoned to 
Travers, and on his going up to her introduced the stranger as Captain 
Winthrop, without the slightest embarrassment. Travers made some 
complimentary remark about the sketch, and retired grinning, as we 
have seen. On his second journey he found the pair still sitting in 
the same place ; but the sketch was laid aside, and they were engaged 
in earnest conversation. Travers softly withdrew unobserved. Here 
was food for reflection. What was this gay captain doing? Un- 
doubtedly making love to Wally’s fiancée. What a fool Wally was 
to expose the girl to such attentions! She did not seem to object 
very much to them. Should he warn Wally? No, he would not. It 
was no business of his. Stay—he would; a sudden thought struck 
him, and produced the unusually grave expression we have mentioned, 
As he played on, the sudden thought grew and took shape, and by the 
end of the round his mind was made up. 

‘Wally, he said, ‘do you know a man with a curly head, like a 
poodle—a red-headed poodle—and a waxed moustache ?’ 

‘Yes, Ido; Jack Winthrop.’ 

‘Well, Jack Winthrop’s making love to Miss Burton. Exeuse me 
for saying so.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Travers; I know all about him.’ 

‘I’m not sure of that. Will you let me give you a bit of advice, 
Wally? Knock off your golf for a day or two, and attend to Miss 
3urton. No woman likes to be neglected, especially a beauty.’ 

*‘ Attend to your own affairs, old fellow; we understand each other 
perfectly. J can’t ride or draw, she can’t play golf; but we see 
enough of each other in the evening.’ 

» Why, you can scarcely keep awake during dinner.’ 

So long as she’s content, what’s that to you?’ 
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‘Take care, Wally ; if you don’t treat her properly, I'll make love 
to her myself.’ 

‘Do, said Simpson, with a smile of supreme complacency, as he 
turned on his heel. There was a dash of contempt in his tone which 
stung Travers to an unusual demonstration of earnestness, which was 
condensed however into four words— 

‘I will, young man!’ 

Simpson did not hear the words, or, if he did, they conveyed no 
meaning to his ear. He went into Watson’s shop, and in half a 
minute had forgotten the subject entirely amidst the interesting 
details of certain necessary repairs and alterations which his clubs 
required. 

Travers lighted another of Simpson’s cigars, and walked up and 
down the shore in deep thought, till it was time to dress for dinner 
—a time with which he permitted no thought, however deep, to in- 
terfere. 


¥i. 

Ir is right that we should here explain the process of ideas by which 
Travers Askew came to the sudden resolution announced at the close 
of the last chapter. He had hitherto not had the slightest wish or 
intention to make love to Miss Burton ; and easy as his morality was, 
he was not such a scoundrel as to steal his friend’s lover in ordinary 
circumstances. But he had very soon perceived that Wally neglected 
her, and that she first resented his neglect and latterly despised him 
for his selfishness. If this had been all, Travers would not have inter- 
fered; but what he saw among the hillocks inspired him with a bril- 
liant idea. ‘Now, thought Travers, ‘why should I allow that red 
poodle to walk off with 200,000/. and a nice girl! The girl is ceas- 
ing to care for Wally; serve him right. The poodle is good-looking, 
and presumably clever and agreeable. Forbid that I should stand in 
Wally’s light, but if he is to lose her, at any rate, why should not I 
have her? I need the money, and I don’t dislike the girl.’ His 
conscience, however, would not permit him to proceed further with 
his scheme until he had warned Wally, not against him, Travers, but 
against Captain Winthrop. This done, he felt at liberty to act. His 
morality was somewhat tortuous, it must be confessed, but it had a 
method in it. 

It should also be explained that the gay Winthrop was a captain 
in the Royal Artillery. He had been stationed at Leith Fort during 
the winter, and had fallen desperately in love with Alice Burton. In 
fact, he was on the point of proposing to her when he was anticipated. 
During the past month he had often run down from Edinburgh for 
the sake of catching a glimpse of her. He was an agreeable compa- 
nion and a very fair draughtsman, and often accompanied her when 
she went sketching. Travers was not mistaken. There was some 
danger that, as the lady cooled towards Simpson, Winthrop would 
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make love to her, and that she might give him some encouragement 
which he was evidently too ready to make the most of. 

The very next time he played, an unfortunate accident put an end 
to the golfing career of that promising beginner Mr. Travers Askew. 
While attempting to hit his ball out of a collection of broken glass 
and stones, he sprained his left wrist badly. After a few hollow con- 
dolences from Simpson, Travers went back to Brandon House, and in 
a few minutes again issued forth with his arm ina sling. He looked 
singularly contented and cheerful under the circumstances, and turned 
his steps seaward. 

At this precise moment Miss Burton and the Captain were seated 
on the old spot among the hillocks. The sketch of the Isle of Crabs 
proceeded slowly, and the conversation was becoming more and more 
embarrassing; Alice began to wish herself at home, as her instinct 
told her that unintentionally she had allowed things to go too far, 
and that Winthrop’s prudence was fast vanishing. She liked him, 
and wished to be spared the humiliation of his proposing to her. 
Suddenly their view of the Isle was obscured by a red smiling disc 
which came round the corner of a hillock and beamed upon them. To 
Alice this apparition was a deliverance, to the Captain destruction ; 
and they expressed their respective sentiments in suitable-terms, she 
aloud and he aside. We may repeat her remark. 

‘Mr. Askew! to what do we owe this unexpected honour? Your 
ball lost again? Come and give me your advice. Why, what isthe 
matter with your arm ?’ 

Travers explained about the sprain, and sank comfortably down 
beside her; the Captain restlessly wound and unwound the waxed 
ends of his moustache. 

‘Would the grinning fool never go? Couldn’t he see that he 
was de trop?’ But no; the grinning fool did not intend to go; on 
the contrary, he sat there conversing pleasantly, and smiling affably 
on Winthrop till lunch-time came, and they all returned together. 
However, he graciously permitted Winthrop to carry Miss Burton’s 
sketching apparatus and camp-stool home. From that day Alice and 
Winthrop were never permitted to be alone for a single moment, and 
at last the unhappy Captain had to return to Leith Fort ve infecté, 
and imbued with the belief that Travers Askew was a born idiot, and 
the most thick-skinned bore he had ever met. 

Meantime Simpson went from bad to worse. So relieved was he 
at being left free for golf, that he one day positively thanked Travers 
for being so attentive to Miss Burton. If he had seen Travers’ 
‘merry eye’ as he asked him not to apologise, he might have been 
startled; but he did not. He played every day till he was tired— 
three or four long rounds a day; and was proportionately sleepy and 
stupid in the evening. Alice tried in vain to rally him, and at last 
gave him up in despair. She was a girl of high spirit, and was not 
prepared to endure neglect beyond a certain point. That point was 
reached at last. 
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The St. Andrews autumn meeting, the great carnival of golf, 
began on September 27. Simpson had for weeks had his eye_on it. 
He was anxious to win one of the medals to add to his laurels, and 
was determined to go; but as he expected opposition, he said nothing 
about it, and one fine morning went, merely leaving a line to say 
where he had gone. Alice was given the note during breakfast. She 
was much upset by it, and did not leave her room for some hours. 
When she did so her face showed signs of tears, but her heart was 
hardened for ever against Simpson. His conduct was too insulting 
and selfish for even her gentle nature to bear. 

Simpson could not have chosen a worse time for his departure ; 
an able assistant and successor was at.hand. Travers, whose qualms 
of conscience were now completely silenced, began to pay scarcely 
disguised attention to Miss Burton, for which his reputed character 
of tame cat in the house gave him endless opportunities. To do 
him justice, he began to like the girl as much as it was in his nature 
to like anyone except himself. And thus it came to pass that the 
morning after the medal day at St. Andrews, the following paragraph 
appeared in a certain Scotch newspaper with a large circulation :— 

‘Marriage in high life:—We understand that a marriage is 
arranged between Travers Askew, Esq.,son of the Hon. Gerald Askew, 
and nephew of the Right Hon. the Earl of Wrynecke, and Alice, 
only child of Carolus Burton, Esq., of the Moss, and the late Lady 
Crudelia Burton, sixth daughter of the fifth Earl Gusbury.’ 

This announcement was somewhat premature; indeed in after 
days it was hinted by certain black-hearted persons that it was the 
handiwork of Carolus Burton, Esq. But it was verified ina very 
short time. One morning after breakfast Travers unblushingly dis- 
closed everything to Mr. Burton, and requested his approval and 
blessing. The news was received by that gentleman in a manner 
which did him the highest credit. He sprang to his feet and tore 
up and down the room in great agitation. 

‘Oh that such a thing should have happened beneath his roof! 
Oh that the nephew of his dear old friend and fellow-officer should 
have thus presumed upon his simple nature, and abused his hospita- 
lity! If he was of comparatively humble extraction, was he not at 
least a gentleman and a soldier? If he had been a younger man,’— 
and so forth. 

He shut himself up in his room, and let the curtain drop upon 
his noble sorrow: so overcome was he, that he actually gave up his 
morning match, a thing he was never known to do before. 

We need not say that this demonstration did not impose on 
Travers for one moment; it deceived no one, not even Mr. Burton 
himself. But for very shame he would have liked at the first to 
have substituted Travers for Simpson; and for some time past he 
had watched with delighted eye his daughter’s alienation from the 
one and growing intimacy with the other. Simpson had no noble 
blood in his veins ; and, besides, did he not take rather too many half 
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crowns from him? Mr. Burton spent that forenoon of seclusion in a 
blissful vision of future glory, nursing Debrett on his knee—Travers 
Askew, Earl of Wrynecke, &c.—succeeded his uncle 18—, married 
18—, ‘ Alice, only child of Carolus—and why not?’ ‘ Amongst the 
guests invited to meet H.R.H. were Carolus Burton, Esq., of the Moss, 
Lady Wrynecke’s father ’—and so on. 

The scene with-his daughter was truly affecting; but on this 
sacred subject we dare not intrude. 

Meantime the ill-starred Wally had been having a very good 
time of it from his point of view. He had had a succession of suc- 
cessful matches, or ‘real good things, or ‘robberies,’ as they were 
playfully termed. On the medal day he won the St. Andrew's Cross, 
and next morning came down to the club in the best of spirits, being 
engaged for another ‘real good thing’ for that day. If he had been 
observant he would have seen thut as he came into the reading-room 
conversation suddenly ceased; but he was not observant. He took 
up the newspaper to which we have alluded, and the first thing which 
caught his eye was the marriage in high life above quoted. So 
utterly unsuspicious was he, that he was not even startled by it. He 
did not believe it for an instant. He felt a little annoyed, because 
he thought it would make a talk, and he should be chaffed about it ; 
but this did not disturb him so much as to lead him to lay the paper 
down. When he had concluded his perusal of it he strolled into 
another room. There he found in the letter-rack a letter from Alice, 
which at length undeceived him. It told him in a few kind but firm 
words that all was over between them ; but it said nothing as to her 
engagement to Travers Askew, which indeed at that time had not 
taken place. Simpson felt completely stunned. Never for a moment 
had it struck him that he was neglecting Alice, and he did not think 
so even then. But to lose her for ever! his mind could not realise 
it. It was not a very large and not a very clear mind. He must 
think it over. So in a kind of dream he tured his brawny back 

on St. Andrews Green, and its ‘real good things’ and other at- 
tractions, packed his portmanteau, and returned, not to St. Baldred’s, 
but home. He thought the matter out on the road, and as the result 
of his mature deliberations did—nothing. He could probably have 
thrashed Travers, but what good would that have done? He re- 
mained with his father till the end of October, and then went abroad 
for six months, and the Parliament House and the Assembly Rooms 
knew him no more for a time. 

The event caused a good deal of excitement, especially in golfing 
circles, and in the end led to a social revolution, from the effects of 
which we are suffering to this day. 

It had never previously been doubted that in these circles the 
ladies might be neglected with impunity. Indeed, there existed a 
kind of unwritten law that during the hours of golf no man should 
pay attentions to the fair sex; a law as strictly enforced as that 
which forbids the opening of public-houses on Sundays. Probably, 
until the appearance of Travers Askew, no one had arisen sufficiently 
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above the law to defy it. But The Affair Simpson, as it was called, 
upset all these rules of honour. Men who cared little for golf, or 
more for the ladies’ society, thenceforth began shamelessly to depart 
from the old traditions; and, still worse, the ladies began to feel their 
power, and they have used it unmercifully. No more could an en- 
gaged man or favoured lover devote himself with an easy mind to 
his match; because he knew, if he did not see, that while he was 
earning his daily bread, Tom this or that was walking, or sketching, 
or playing on the ladies’ links with his beloved. For ladies’ links 
were forthwith formed, and on them there played, not merely ladies, 
but recreant men. Then as time went on lawn-tennis was introduced, 
a destructive bait for men, as it is really more a game for men than 
for women. 

The result is, that it is now by no means easy to secure a four- 
some maich for the day if there is a young man init. We must 
admit that we are now suffering from not having made reasonable con- 
cessions in time. We can only live in the hope of a blessed reaction. 

And so our story ends. We should not have alluded further to 
any of the actors had it not been that last summer we unexpectedly 
got a glimpse of the principal character, which may interest the 
reader. We had been at a London theatre with a friend, and on the 
way home that friend proposed that we should have some supper at 
one of his clubs, which is accommodating enough to permit such 
things at any hour of the night. It also permits smoking in almost 
every part of the house, and we accordingly found the hall filled 
with smoke. Our friend having left us there while he ordered 
supper, we looked about, and perceived through the smoke that all 
the occupants of the hall were crowded together in one corner. 
From the midst of the crowd we heard proceeding a dual voice, now 
representing the scolding falsetto of a woman, and now the gruff 
accents of a man; but still the voice, or voices, proceeded from one 
and the same person, who was evidently telling a story of exquisite 
humour. At length the point of the story was reached, and the 
crowd of listeners burst like a shell, and with loud shouts and laughs 
of approval betook themselves to their seats. Sitting in the corner 
there was thus disclosed the teller of the story—a portly, middle-aged 
man, whom we thought we recognised. At this point our friend 
returned. 

‘Is that Travers Askew ?’ we inquired. 

* He was six months ago. He is now Lord Wrynecke; his uncle 
and father both died very unexpectedly.’ 

‘ How is his wife? how do they get on?’ 

‘Oddly enough; they say he treats her pretty well. He has not 
given up all his old habits, as you see. But she is lenient ; perhaps 
because he has his trials.’ 

‘His father-in-law ?’ 

‘ Exactly—old Mr: Burton lives with them most of the year.’ 

We cast a pitying glance towards Lord Wrynecke, and went to 
supper. H. J. M. 
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Prison VISITING. 


PP\HE gaols and convict establishments of this country are momentous 

institutions in our national life, and it is well that public atten- 
tion should now and then be specially called to them, The present 
agitation as to the imprisonment of criminal children, and the ap- 
parent determination of the Home Secretary to take up the subject, 
may, we trust, arouse definite interest in the treatment of our 
prisoners, and stimulate inquiry into the important questions—how 
far the rule of absolute isolation now in force is beneficial in its 
operation and the general discipline to which they are subjected 
calculated to exercise a curative effect upon them. Prison reform 
has done much, but its work cannot be.complete till it contemplates 
in all cases, not merely punishment, but cure so far as this may be 
practicable. The existing machinery is quite inadequate for such a 
purpose. The services of the chaplain, though most valuable, cannot 
be sufficient, for he has to work single-handed among a mass of diffi- 
cult subjects, each one of whom would require careful individual 
treatment; and he has many practical difficulties, such as the neces- 
sary rule that he is only to see female prisoners in the presence of the 
gaol officials; while the assistance offered by Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
is very limited and scarcely within reach of the inmates of provin¢ial 
gaols, who often remain in ignorance even of the existence of such 
associations. 

It is now the opinion of the most competent judges that a well 
organised system of prison visiting by voluntary workers is the best 
restorative agency that can be employed, and there are happily some 
indications of a growing conviction on the part of those in authority, 
that the maintenance of discipline and due severity of punishment 
are not incompatible with such relaxation of the separatist system as 
would permit of prisoners being visited by judicious persons with a 
view to their ultimate reform.' The present writer has for a con- 
siderable time been allowed to visit the prisons of a large town in 
one of the midland counties with the privilege of seeing the convicts 
entirely alone, arid the result of that experience has been the strong 
persuasion that there are scarcely any criminals, however hardened 
and apparently hopeless, who may not be to some extent benefited 


! “As to RESTORATIVE AGENCIES a relaxation of the present rigid regulations as 
to PRISON VISITATION is needed . . . Admitting to the utmost the efficiency of the 
chaplains, how insufficient are these few good men for the moral needs of the large 
number of hardened and habitual prisoners, and especially the depraved women. 
. . . A systematic resort should be had to the services of judicious and humane 
ladies as visitors and instructors of the female prisoners,—Extract from County and 
Borough Prisons, published by the Howard Association. 
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by an honest effort for their improvement, founded on a careful con- 
sideration of their case. 

This can best be proved by details taken from real life, and we 
give in the following histories a few representative cases selected from 
the different classes of criminals who have come under the personal 
observation of the writer. It has been found that the very pre- 
sence of a person coming to them simply as a friend has a human- 
ising influence upon those who, knowing themselves to be branded 
with infamy and hopelessly in the grasp of the law, believe that 
they are for ever excluded from the sympathy of any but their 
associates in crime. This truth was first brought forcibly before 
the writer in the case of a prisoner whose superior education en- 
abled him to estimate the depths of depravity into which he had 
fallen, better than his more ignorant companions could have done. 
Nothing was known of this man beyond a long list of convictions and 
various false names by which he had called himself at different times. 
His failing health had brought him under the notice of the doctor, but 
he did not avail himself of that opportunity of hearing the sound of 
his own voice which is usually eagerly sought by the convicts, and 
was equally silent on the rare occasions when the chaplain was able 
to visit him. He seemed lost in a sullen despair, which only left him 
sufficient power over himself to avoid incurring punishment by any 
breach of the prison rules. When the writer was first left alone with 
this prisoner he maintained an attitude of stolid indifference, because, 
as he afterwards stated, he was under the impression that his visitor 
was one of the gaol officials, * paid,’ as he expressed it, for coming to 
see him with some occult purpose of discipline. When at last the 
fact was forced upon him, by reiterated assurances, that the visitor 
had no other object save to be a friend to him in any way that might 
be possible, his genuine amazement was very touching ; he had driven 
every friend he ever had away from him long before, he said, and 
had not expected that anyone could be found to throw a good word to 
him again. Was there no mistake? Was he not taken perhaps for some 
other fellow not quite so bad as he was? It was no use concealing what 
he had been. The police books could tell that pretty well, for there 
was nothing short of murder he had not done, and delighted in it 
too! Yes, and he should do it again, no doubt, if ever he lived to 
get out of this dismal hole, but he believed he had come to the end 
of his tether, that hacking cough would drag him down to his grave, 
and if anything at all came after that, he added grimly, of course it 
would be hell fire. A friend—a friend—the word had a pleasant 
sound, but it was hard to say what a friend could do for him now! 
So he spoke day after day for some little time. Yet, though he was 
right in thinking that he retained but a very feeble hold on his 
miserable life, he lived long enough to prove that human sympathy 
could bring peace and consolation, even to such an embodiment of 
utter despair as he had seemed to be at first. 

The manner in which this man’s career terminated at last was 
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more like an incident in a novel than a fact in real life. He had 
longed intensely for the day of his release; in addition tothe natural 
desire of a prisoner to escape from his dreary place of punishment, he 
had all a sick man’s craving for sunshine and fresh air. He knew that 
arrangements had been made by his new friend to place him ina 
quiet “home at a distance from all his former associates, and he pined 
for the time to come with a restless eagerness which exhausted his 
remaining strength. He could take no rest in sleep on the last night 
of his imprisonment. Hour after hour he watched with hungry eyes 
the narrow high-placed window of his cell, till he saw the first faint 
gleams of dawn struggle through the bars, then he waited with ever 
increasing impatience for the moment that was to sound his deliver- 
ance. It came at length, and the officials went to his cell with the 
order of release, but only to find that another Deliverer had entered 
there before them, and that the convict had escaped: death had 
brought his soul out of prison, and he was free from the tyranny of 
life for evermore. 

The countless varieties of crime and of character which are to be 
found among the inmates of a large gaol, each necessitating a 
different treatment from those who would befriend them, can only 
be dealt with very superficially in the space at our disposal, but 
enough may perhaps be said to give some idea of the possibilities as 
well as the difficulties involved in such a work. 

The subject must be considered in a twofold aspect, first as re- 
gards the exercise of such moral influence on convicts during their 
term of imprisonment as may lead them to a personal desire of 
reformation ; secondly, with reference to the assistance which must be 
given to them when they are set at liberty, if their purpose of 
amendment is to be carried out. 

The prospects of success in both these objects rest on very 
different grounds; the first is, of course, immeasurably the most 
difficult. The least hopeful cases, however, are not those where the worst 
crimes have been committed, or where the convicts are the most deeply 
sunk in degradation and ignorance. Criminals of that description 
cannot cling to any shreds of self-respect, and it is scarcely in their 
power to attempt the hypocrisy which generally proves almost 
impervious to any good influence. Their consciousness that the 
extent of their iniquity is fully known renders them abject in their 
misery, and for the most, part their moral ruin is due rather to an 
utter abandonment of themselves to unbridled passions than to the 
cold-blooded, selfish wickedness of systematic thieves and swindlers. 
A very frequent ‘reversal of human judgment’ is the inevitable 
result of a close acquaintance with the nature and causes of the 
crimes which bring our gaol populations within the power of the law. 
One of the strangest cases which ever came under the notice of the 
writer was that of a woman condemned to death for the murder of 
her child. When her history was told, before she herself had been 
seen, it seemed as if no element of guilt was wanting to make her 
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crime, in itself so revolting and unnatural, peculiarly heinous. It 
was known that she had put her own child to death in order that she 
might continue to live with a man who was not her husband, and 
who had refused to allow her to remain with him any longer unless 
she freed him in some way from the burden of a child that had no 
claim upon him. This man had not shared her guilt, for he believed 
that she had sent her fatherless son to friends at a distance, till the 
body was found in a pond near his own cottage. When the door of 
the condemned cell was thrown open, where this deeply-stained 
criminal was awaiting her death, it revealed the form of a very 
young woman, with a winning, childlike face, whose whole appear- 
ance conveyed an impression of great simplicity and candour. She 
had large wistful blue eyes, which gazed, without shrinking, into 
the face of her visitor, and her fair hair was thrown back from a 
smooth open forehead, where even her terrible experience had traced 
no lines. But for the bright pink spots that burned on either cheek, 
and the quivering of her lips, she might have been thought indif- 
ferent to her position as she sat quiet and motionless, leaning her 
head on her hand; never, certainly, could anyone have seemed less 
like a murderess, yet she had not made the slightest denial of her 
guilt ; on the contrary, from the moment when the dead body of her 
child was taken from the water, where her own cruel hands had 
placed it, and laid down before her eyes, she eagerly confessed it. 
She besought the bystanders to seek no further for the wretch who 
had perpetrated such a hideous deed, she implored them to take her 
to prison, and far from desiring that any defence should be made at 
her trial, she waited anxiously for the verdict that would bring her 
life to a close. So soon as this woman understood that her visitor had 
come to her voluntarily, in guise of a friend, despite the appalling 
nature of her crime, she opened her whole heart and told out her 
tragic history with an impulsive eagerness which showed that she 
found relief in her vehement self-accusation. It was the story of 
one intense over-mastering passion which had absorbed her whole 
being to the exclusion even of that strongest natural sentiment—a 
mother’s love. 

She had idolised the man who was the cause of her crime; he 
was her god, for she knew none other. She had never called upon a 
Father in Heaven, or thought of a Righteous Judge who would one 
day bring her to account for the deeds done in the flesh. This man 
was her life, she gave up to him whatever existence might be hers 
on either side of the grave; his presence was for her an imperative 
necessity; to lose sight of him would be as an intolerable death to 
which she neither could nor would submit. When she found that no 
less an agony would surely overtake her if she did not hide away 
the child from his sight utterly and for ever, she became so possessed 
with terror at the bare idea of such an unendurable separation, that 
she could give no thought to the nature of the obstacle that stood 
between her and him; she only felt she must remove it, be it what 
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it might. She knew of none to whom she could send the child, for her 
early friends had all been sacrificed to her unblest connection with her 
idol. There came an hour when she knew that the dawn of the next day 
would see her parted from him for ever, unless—unless what? She did 
not pause to think; she rose up, and went out in the dusk of the 
evening, dragging the child with her. When she came to this part of 
her terrible story, the woman’s utterance grew hurried and broken, 
impeded by her panting breath and trembling lips. Some power she 
could not resist seemed to drive her to torture herself by repeating 
words of entreaty spoken by the child, the memory of which was 
evidently burning into her heart like fire. Her hearer shrank from 
listening to the details of the dreadful deed, but they appeared to be 
forced from her lips, she could not hold them beck ; that told, her head 
sank on her breast and she spoke no more. ‘The remainder of her 
history was, however, known; but a day or two had passed when the 
lifeless form of her child was brought up to the light of day, then 
outraged nature reasserted itself, remorse seized upon her with such 
overwhelming might that the lawless passion which had been her 
ruin sank powerless before it. She could give no account even 
to herself of the thoughts that rushed on her undeveloped mind, she 
only knew that although she still loved him for whom she had 
sacrificed her child, even as she had ever loved him, to remain with 
him had become impossible for her after she had looked upon that 
dead face. The police had no need to tell her twice that she must 
go with them, she urged them to greater speed than they cared to 
use in taking her away from the home that had been so dear. Gladly 
she welcomed her day of trial, and without the faintest movement of 
dismay she listened to the sentence which consigned her to the 
gallows; after that she simply sat waiting, day by day, for death. 
She had no speculations as to what might come beyond it, for she 
was entirely ignorant of any form of religion, but she knew that it 
would be the end of a life haunted by the image of her dead child, 
and that was enough. For a fortnight she lived thus, then her 
sentence was commuted to penal servitude for life, not because there 
was any desire to show mercy to so great a criminal, but in conse- 
quence of a circumstance which was found to render her execution 
illegal. She was removed to a convict establishment at a distance, 
and passed completely from the knowledge of those who had con- 
cerned themselves as to her fate; but the kindness shown to her had 
an effect on her warm, passionate heart which seemed likely to prove 
lasting, and was a strong proof of the advantages of prison visiting 
even in the worst cases. 

Another instance of intense tenacity of affection in a nature that 
seemed almost wholly brutalised, was that of a woman who had been 
committed to prison for a violent assault on the police in defence of the 
man with whom she lived. She was a miserable looking being, worn and 
wasted, as if she had long been half starved, and with a great wound on 
her forehead, the result of a recent blow with some heavy weapon which 
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had narrowly escaped causing her death. A few kind words, coming to 
her so unexpectedly in the dreary solitude of her prison cell, quickly 
drew forth her history. With a passion of tears she told of the unutter- 
ably wretched life she led with the man for whose sake she had flung 
herself, like a fury, on the police; he had no legitimate claim to her, 
and had lured her away years before from a happy and respectable 
home. The clergyman of the parish had told her, she said, that she 
would ruin her soul if she went with him ; but she had gone, and had 
remained though he had ill-used her from the first. After a time, 
his treatment of her had become savagely inhuman ; blows and curses 
were her daily portion; he made her toil to support him, while he 
spent his time in drinking; he would leave her without food or fire in 
the cold winter weather, and then come back intoxicated and quarrel 
with her; often he would lock her out of their squalid home and 
leave her to spend the night in the snow. Of course, such a tale 
was met by ready offers of assistance which would enable her, when 
she left the prison, to escape from an existence so full of evil and 
of pain. She was told of means that would be used to place her in a 
position of respectability and comfort, far from the tyrant who was 
very likely to kill her some day in his fits of drunken madness. She 
had said that she did not think she could live much longer in any 
case, worn out and feeble as she was; and if it were so, she was 
reminded that her last days would be passed among those who would 
teach her how to turn to brighter hopes than she had ever known in 
this world, while their tender care would smooth her passage to the 
grave. To all this the miserable woman listened with rapt attention 
and eager, longing eyes; but when she had to say if she would accept 
the offer, a fit of trembling seized her, and, with a bitter cry, she 
wailed out that she could not leave him, she must go back to him! 

Yes, he had been a brute to her, and might be so again, but she 
could not part from him, not if she were to die for it! And so it 
was. On the day when the prison doors opened to set her free she 
fled back to her tyrant, and entered once more upon a life of which 
the torture, by her own description, must have been almost beyond 
human endurance. In fact, as might be expected, among the female 
prisoners, the great majority are led into crime simply by indulgence 
in their feelings whether of love or of hatred. Numbers of young 
women, with every appearance of previous respectability, come to prison 
for thefts to which they have been tempted bya prospect of marriage 
and its requirements in the way of outfit or household goods; while, 
on the other hand, vindictive enmity to some unpleasant neighbour 
brings many to punishment for unlawful wounding or manslaughter. 

In these cases the visitor has some difficulty in repressing descrip- 
tions of sanguinary fights, which they evidently recall with pride and 
pleasure. One woman, speaking of the commencement of a battle 
which had ended in her adversary being carried almost lifeless from 
the field, detailed how it originated in her enemy having, after a few 
angry words, ‘ heaved a brick at her, which, of course, she returned as 
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was only proper ;’ and another, who was suffering imprisonment for 
the manslaughter of her child by utter neglect, described, with ineffable 
satisfaction, how she and her sister-in-law, who abhorred each other, 
were wont to have a fight at regular intervals, and how they syste- 
matically invested themselves with a suitable costume in order that 
their clothes might not suffer in the fray, and then, as she expressed 
it, ‘they went in for a few good rounds in the street where folk could 
see fair.’ 

On the whole, a woman of this description is a more thorough 
savage than a man of the same type: of this the writer had a 
proof in the case of a desperate ruffian who had been previously 
seen on one memorable occasion outside the prison walls. He had 
an unfortunate little orphan sister whom he was training in unspeak- 
able wickedness, and the writer had been asked to make an effort for 
her rescue. Going for this purpose to the low lodging-house where 
they lived, the visit was very soon ended by the arrival of the brother 
outside the door in a furious rage at any respectable person having 
become known to his sister. He declared, with many oaths, that the 
visitor should not leave the place alive, cost what it might ; and as he 
was armed with a knife, and was sufficiently intoxicated to be reckless 
of consequences, there was great risk that the affair might have a 
serious result. The proprietor of the house, however, made a way of 
escape for the intended victim, and was in consequence so violently 
assaulted by the ruffian at a later period of the day that the police 
took him into custody, and he was speedily sent to “gaol for a long 
time. These facts were known to the warders, and they thought it 
scarcely safe that the man should be seen alone by his intended 
victim like the rest of the prisoners ; but to have met him in their 
presence would have been worse than useless, and at last they con- 
sented only to remain within call. This convict certainly looked 
very much like a wild beast caged, as he crouched against the wall 
and glared from under his shaggy eyebrows at his visitor; but he 
was very soon persuaded to talk quietly over the circumstances of 
their former encounter, and before that first interview was over he 
had acknowledged himself to be very glad that he had not carried 
out his murderous intentions. When he finally left the prison he 
was on excellent terms with his friend, and infinitely more softened 
and improved than any of the women ever were who literally loved 
fighting for its own sake. 

These viragos, however, are not by any means the most difficult 
cases with which the visitor has to deal in the female prison, for thes 
are at least honest in their lawlessness. Munch more hopeless are the 
better educated women, whose indulgence in vice is quite deliberate, 
while they seck to clothe it with a mask of consummate hypocrisy. 
In most cases they have fallen from a superior position, which gives 
them certain advantages in the art of lying. One old woman, against 
whom innumerable convictions were recorded, and who was known 
to have reached the lowest depths of depravity, had the most elaborate 
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manners adorned with all sorts of airs and graces, which contrasted 
most absurdly with her uncouth convict dress. She had considerable 
remains of beauty, and declared that she was the wife of a baronet, 
who, if this statement were true, must certainly have been the most 
unfortunate baronet that ever existed. She spoke with a refined 
accent, and no impatient remonstrances on the part of her visitor 
could ever drive her out of the calm determination with which she 
went through her list of falsehoods every time she was seen. Before 
she could speak of herself, injured victim as she was! she would say, 
she must have her anxious mind satisfied as to the state of her visitor’s 
health, since that deeply important subject often deprived her of 
rest by night in her lonely cell. Being-abruptly stopped upon this 
theme, she would heave a deep sigh, and murmur that she had always 
been misunderstood !—even by poor Sir William for his misfortune 
and hers, and then proceeded to say that romantic circumstances had 
deprived her of wealth and home, but it could not require her 
assurances to convince a visitor of such acute perceptions that she was 
a model of temperance and virtue. Ah, yes! it was true that she was 
at that period in gaol, in a place of punishment, but singular indeed 
was the failure of justice which had brought her there. The police 
and the magistrates laboured under the most extraordinary delusions 
with regard to her ;-—poor creatures! they had not sufficient intelli- 
gence to distinguish between misfortune and crime; but she could 
afford to forgive them ; with her superior mental advantages she could 
rest calmly in the consciousness of her own merit and pity their 
deficiencies; and then, seeing that her visitor’s patience was quite 
exhausted, she would hurriedly wind up with the announcement, 
that her last remaining wish on earth was to possess a Bible with 
references. It is some satisfaction to be able to state that this 
wretched old hypocrite was broken down at last, acknowledged her 
iniquities, and was safely disposed of in the workhouse at the close of 
her last imprisonment. A yet more deplorable case was that of a 
very clever old thief, who openly avowed her delinquencies, but who 
had views of her own on the subject of the Ten Commandments. She 
thought them decidedly illogical; take the eighth commandment, 
for instance,—she wished to speak with all respect, but what could 
be more shortsighted and unreasonable? Her own position at the 
moment sufficiently proved it. She had found herself greatly in want of 
money, and she had none; she saw a house inhabited by wealthy people 
who had abundance and to spare of all they could require. What 
more simple—what, indeed, more proper—than that she should take 
what she needed and they would never miss? it was a most suitable 
arrangement. No, she did not intend to continue this line of business 
when her time was up, but only because gruel and plank beds did not 
suit her constitution. She should certainly advise more robust persons 
to pursue that plan. When this astute old lady found herself getting 
the worst of an argument on these subjects, she invariably turned the 
conversation by taking refuge in French, which she spoke fluently; 
No, 612 (xo. cxxxn. N. s.) 35 
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but she would never tell how she had acquired the language or any 
particulars of her previous life. She was placed in the way of 
getting an honest living when she left the gaol, but it cannot be said 
that much hope was entertained of her keeping to it for any length 
of time. 

Volumes might of course be filled with the strange and mournful 
histories, calling imperatively for human help, which are revealed to 
the unofficial visitor in a prison, but in these pages it is only possible 
briefly to mention the special classes among its inmates for whom 
efforts both in the way of moral influence and material assistance can 
be made with the most hope of success. 

First on that list stand the cases of persons who have been con- 
victed of attempting suicide, or who, having been imprisoned for other 
offences, have endeavoured to destroy themselves in their cells. Too 
often those who are sent to gaol simply for the attempt, are innocent 
of any other crime than the moral weakness which has made them 
unable to endure the existence which misfortune has turned to agony. 
Generally they have acted on an uncontrollable impulse, and when 
time for reflection is given them in the quiet of their prison cells, 
and sympathy meets them there, to remind them that all is not lost 
with earthly joys, or hope impossible while life endures, they are 
speedily brought to a better mind, and are ready to accept with 
thankfulness the help which will enable them to take up the burden 
of existence again with courage and submission. 

Among the cases of suicide which came under the notice of the 
writer was that of a very respectable young man, who was found on 
inquiry to have been always of unblemished character. He had been 
employed in a large mercantile house in London, and his salary had 
been the sole support of his widowed mother and young sisters. He 
had unhappily a hasty temper, and an occasion having occurred in 
which he thought himself unjustly treated, he threw up his office in 
a fit of passion, believing that with his well-known good character 
he could soon get an appointment elsewhere. In this hope he was 
bitterly disappointed ; every place was filled, every profession over- 
stocked ; all the ready money he had was spent in going from town 
to town, wherever he fancied work might be found. It was all in 
vain. His last penny was gone. He knew that his mother must 
already be in want, and if he even walked the sixty miles that lay 
between him and London, it would only be to tell her that he could 
do nothing for herself or her children, He came to a bridge raised 
high above a deep river, he sprang on the parapet and flung himself 
over; the fall was great and he sank; but he had been seen by some 
boatmen, and he was brought to the surface stunned though not dead. 
When he found himself in prison, the disgrace seemed only another 
reason why he should put himself out of the power of the suffer- 
ing that mastered him in some more secure manner. But it was not 
difficult to convince him of his errors. He went home comforted and 
hopeful to his mother, and he is now intensely thankful that he was 
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not left in the grave he had chosen for himself. On another occasion, 
that same river received the worn, emaciated body of a woman sud- 
denly driven to despair after having borne a hard fate with great meek- 
ness. She had once been a happy wife and mother—her husband died 
leaving her with ample means for her support—but in an evil hour 
she married for the second time a man of very bad character. He 
soon began to ill-use both her and her children, and they being old 
enough to gain their living, went their ways, and left her altogether. 
During the years of wretchedness which followed, her husband sold 
her property, spent her money, and finally brought an infamous 
woman to the house, whom he set in her place. This was more than 
she could bear ; she fled from her home and from him; all she pos- 
sessed remained in his hands, but she found that he could not be 
compelled to support her, because she had left him voluntarily. At 
first he gave her a little money from time to time, but at last he 
ceased entirely to do so, and, although she was almost dying of star- 
vation, the remembrance of better days made her shrink from the 
workhouse. She attempted a last appeal to her husband for help, and 
arranged to meet him in the street, as she could not go to his house, 
where her supplanter still remained. He met her as he had appointed, 
and she found that his purpose in doing so was not to give her 
assistance, but to insult her with words she could not stay to hear. 
She rushed frantically away from him, and made straight for the 
river, from whence she was rescued by a brave man, who plunged in 
after her in time to bring her living to the bank. For the first few 
days of her imprisonment her state of dejection was such that the 
warders were apprehensive she would strangle herself in her cell—the 
only mode by which, as a rule, prisoners are able to put themselves 
to death, although they do sometimes succeed in taking a fatal leap 
over the staircase—but her time of detention was long enough to let 
the certainty of future help and protection do its work, and when she 
left the prison she was able to face the future with calmness and 
hope. As regards the female prisoners, however, cases of suicide are 
found to occur most frequently in that unhappy class for whom now, 
fortunately, so many Homes and Penitentiaries have been provided. 
It is among women of that description especially that much may be 
done by a visitor of the prison. Even if their state of desperation be 
not such as to lead them to seek a refuge in the grave, it is usually 
strong enough to make them believe themselves beyond the reach of 
human pity, and they are for the most part ready to welcome any 
succour that can be given to them. 

Next to these, the class of prisoners most capable of receiving 
benefit are the men and women who have been tempted to steal by 
want, and often by absolute starvation. It may be said that they have 
no excuse, because the workhouse is open to all; but that resource 
does not meet many cases representing the lowest depths of human 
misery, where the agency of a volunteer from the outer world may 
be of incalculable value. 


3E2 
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The recent action of the Home Secretary with regard to juvenile 
criminals renders useless any remarks on their condition in our gaols, 
or the efforts that might be made for their benefit during the period 
of incarceration. It remains to be seen what system will be adopted 
with regard to them in the future. At present the decision that no 
child under fourteen is to be imprisoned has only had the effect of 
seriously perplexing the magistrates, who must adhere to the strict 
letter of the law, and are now aware that the sentences they may 
impose in accordance with it will be immediately reversed by the 
Crown. In our opinion, the evils of imprisonment for children have 
been somewhat exaggerated, and if the determination that they are 
not to be exposed to it interferes with their ultimate committal to 
Reformatories, it will be much to be regretted. As the law stands 
they must be imprisoned before they can be sent to these excellent 
institutions, but the period of previous detention might be reduced 
to one day, or the magistrates empowered to sentence them at once 
to the industrial schools now so usefully at work under the School 
Board Act—otherwise it might. be well that the French system 
should be adopted in this country which provides an entirely separate 
prison for the young ‘détenus.’ This plan may be seen in full opera- 
tion at La Roquette, in Paris, where the building inhabited by 
convict children is at some distance apart from the prison of mature 
criminals, There is also a system designated ‘ La correction pater- 
nelle du Gouvernement,’ which disposes of children accused of petty 
offences or general disorderly conduct, in religious houses, where they 
are under the discipline of their Church. It is certainly important 
that children should be cut off from all possibility of communication 
with experienced criminals, for, rigidly as the silent system is en- 
forced in prisons, the ingenuity of the convicts contrives many 
unsuspected modes of communication, which sometimes become 
known to an unofficial visitor. 

It need scarcely be said that the most hopeless of all prisoners 
are the confirmed drunkards ; but next to these in intractability are 
the professional tramps, who for offences of various kinds often find 
their way to the gaol. Their predilection for a wandering life seems 
to be an absolute passion, and it certainly is a strange phenomenon 
in persons who are not of Gipsy origin, but definitely belonging to 
the home-loving British nation. They admit, quite honestly, that 
it is a desperately hard life, tramping on day after day in all weathers, 
not knowing where they can lay their heads at night, often half- 
starved and roughly treated ; it is also a most demoralising mode of 
existence, as their only places of refuge excepting the workhouse— 
which they do not patronise—are low taverns and disreputable lodging- 
houses, where they herd together indiscriminately. Yet it is almost 
impossible to persuade either man or woman used ‘to the road,’ as 
they express it, to adopt any settled home. A recent instance of this 
kind was the case of an old woman, eighty-four years of age, who was 
so infirm that it seemed certain she must be found dead in a ditch 
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some day if she did not check her roving propensities. She scouted 
the idea of going into the workhouse with lofty disdain ; and when a 
refuge was found for her under the roof of some charitable persons 
she absolutely refused to avail herself of it. No one had the power 
to prevent her following her own will; and so, when released from 
prison, she took to the road once more, on an October morning, with 
the winter before her, and soon drifted away frum the sight of her 
only friends. Still experience has shown that good influences within 
the prison can benefit to some extent even those poor wanderers. 

This slight sketch of the various classes of persons to be found in 
our gaols will, we trust, suffice, inadequate as it is, to show how 
useful a work may be done by the agency of voluntary visitors. 
They will find many difficulties in their mission, no doubt, but none 
which are insurmountable. Their position in relation to the prison 
authorities will always be critical, for the smallest error in judgment 
may at once cause the withdrawal of the official permission to enter 
the gaol. They have to remember that within those walls they are as 
much bound by the prison rules as the criminals themselves, and they 
have not only sternly to resist the efforts of the prisoners to render 
them a means of communication with the outer world, but they are 
in honour obliged to report any hidden misdemeanour which may 
come to their knowledge, although it must have the painful result of 
bringing punishment on the culprits.? Their greatest difficulty, how- 
ever, will be in dealing with the prisoners themselves, and that is 
much too complex a matter to be entered upon in these few pages. 
Only this may be said—that the first step is to win their confidence, 
and it is best done by telling them plainly at the outset that their 
visitor does not come to them with any intention of reproving them 
for their crimes, which have brought upon them a punishment that 
needs no aggravation, nor yet to ‘preach’ to them in the unpleasant 
sense they would give to that word, but simply to befriend them in 
any way that may be possible; so that they soon find it their best 
policy, as well as a great relief, to give all details of their history 
without reserve. 

In conclusion, we must express our earnest hope that the permis- 
sion to visit convicted prisoners may be widely extended amongst 
such persons as can be trusted to use their privilege with loyalty and 
common sense. Many wise men could be found, no doubt, who 
believe that such intercourse with criminals can do no good, and may 
accomplish much harm ; that it can but encourage hypocrisy among 
beings so utterly depraved and irreclaimable, and that the only reason- 


?*An infusion of an element from the outer world is necessary to prepare a 
prison population for its return to that outer world—if, however, volunteers are to 
be admitted to the prison staff they must consent to be subject to military, that is, 
prison law—they must consent to act as officials and not as censors . . . when that 
lesson has been learned we do not think the authorities of prisons will be disposed to 
reject services which even now they must be aware it is beyond their power to 
supply.’—From the Zimes of December 8, 1879. 
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able course to be pursued with regard to them is to let them hurry 
on to their destruction as quickly as may be, that the world may be 
the sooner purged of their poisonous presence. 

Yet even if these conclusions were correct, which we do not admit, 
as regards their future, this at least is certain in respect to the present 
—that such work as we have attempted to describe restores to the 
most desolate and forlorn of our fellow-creatures a sense of their share 
in the common humanity ; and who in this twilight world can gauge 
the ultimate results of an influence which brings a gleam of light on 
utterly darkened lives, awakens the power of hope in hearts sunk in 
despair, and recalls to those who seemed forsaken by all the long- 
forgotten vision of a mercy and compassion which endure beyond the 
grave ? 

F. M. F. SKENE. 


Sympatuy: A SonneT. 


DMIRING have I viewed the chemist’s art, 
When with familiar means, a coil of wire, 
A cup, a jar, he makes the fire to dart, 
To die and dart again at hig desire. 

* Whence comes the spark ? ’ some blunderer might inquire ; 
Ay, whence indeed! It hath no lot nor part 

With those that bring not what it doth require, 

The touch that bids it into being start. 

So hearts full-charged stand ofttimes cold and dumb, 
Unknown e’en to themselves their hidden life, 
The while with fervent forces they are rife, 

Waiting some simple touch. Let that but come, 
Come Sympathy, and in the self-same hour 
These dead ones live in love and joy and power! 
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HE name of Jacques Cartier, first explorer of the St. Lawrence, 
remains to this day in Canada an honoured name and véry little 
more—in France it is almost entirely forgotten—in England almost 
entirely unknown. Yet, born in a time of great possibilities and of 
great deeds, the man who bore that name_was well worthy of remem- 
brance, not only because he was in his own person a true hero, brave, 
honest, and God-fearing, but also because he gave to France a ter- 
ritory larger than all Europe, and laid for England the first found- 
ation of a colony which is almost an empire. 

Of a family long settled and well known in the busy town of St. 
Malo, Jacques Cartier was born at that place on December 31, 1494. 
Scarcely anything is known of his boyhood, but since the port was full 
of seafaring men his first recollections were, no doubt, associated 
with marvellous stories of the newly discovered Western India, and 
of the mysterious northern seas, ice-laden and fog-veiled, through 
which there must surely be somewhere the passage to Cathay. 
While he was still a child, fishermen from St. Malo had begun to 
go with those of Dieppe and other ports to fish for cod, sailing 
boldly out into the still almost unknown ocean in frail little barks 
built only for coasting voyages. . As he grew up he joined some of 
these expeditions, and evidently prospered, for at twenty-five we 
find him a person of some consequence, master of a little Manoir 
of Lemoilou, and husband of the Demoiselle Catherine des Granches. 

It was not, however, until 1534, when Cartier was forty years 
of age, that his first great enterprise was undertaken. At that 
time he boldly presented himself to Philippe de Chabot-Brion, 
Admiral of France, proposing to go and explore, in the King’s name, 
and for his Majesty’s benefit, the shores of Terre-Neuve. This name 
seems to have been given, rather vaguely, to the coast of North 
dmerica from Labrador to the south of Cape Breton, and Cartier 
thought that a coast so broken, and hitherto so little known, might 
perhaps conceal that passage to India, to discover which would be 
fame indeed. De Chabot was one of the King’s oldest and most 
intimate friends; to obtain his patronage was almost to secure the 
permission needed. The time of the proposal, too, was: fortunate. 
The Treaty of Cambrai had left Francis at leisure to think of the 
affairs of his kingdom, and by his defeat and imprisonment he was 
sufficiently exasperated against Spain to feel a lively jealousy of her 
achievements in the new world. He had already sent out one expe- 
dition under Verazano, but with no satisfactory results. He seems at 
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once to have received the idea favourably, and agreed to furnish 
the Malouin captain with two ships and all that was necessary for 
his voyage. 

On April 20, 1534, Cartier sailed from St. Malo. We cannot 
follow the course of his voyage here, though his own narrative, simple, 
direct, full of every kind of useful detail, and empty of all self- 
glorification, is exceedingly tempting. He followed in the track of 
John Cabot, until on May 11 he reached Newfoundland (or Terre 
Neuffue, as he writes it), and from thence explored the coasts north 
and south of that island. So discouraging, however, was the result 
of this exploration that he writes in his journal: ‘It ought not to 
be called a new land, but a mass of rocks and stones, terrible and 
roughly piled together. . . . In fact, I am much inclined to think 
that this is the land God gave to Cain.’ Still he could not con- 
sider his labour lost, since those inhospitable rocks might yet hide 
the wished-for Western passage. 

It was near the end of June when the two small ships discovered 
pleasanter regions and safe harbours. From that moment Cartier 
changed his opinion of the new country, and his pages are full of 
accounts of its beauty and fertility. He made the acquaintance of 
some friendly Indians, and persuaded them to entrust to him two 
boys (apparently of their chief’s family) to be taken to France. He 
erected a great wooden cross with much solemnity on Cape Gaspé, 
and then, winter approaching, and the navigation again becoming 
difficult, he turned homewards, and reached St. Malo safe and well 
on September 5. 

So well satisfied was King Francis with what had been done on 
this first voyage that he at once resolved to send out another expe- 
dition in the following year, and to place the command in the same 
capable hands. Cartier received the title of ‘ Capitaine Général et 
Pilote du Roy,’ and was provided with three ships, each with its 
captain and crew, and permitted to take with him a number of 
volunteers, many of them young men of good family. The two 
Indian boys were also on board the ships, which sailed from St. Malo 
on May 19, 1535. 

The expedition made its way directly and without special adven- 
tures (except the encountering some bad weather) to the coast of La- 
brador. Here, apparently at Mingan (Cartier called it St. Nicolas), 
they set up a great wooden cross, the position of which is carefully 
described for the benefit of future voyagers. Leaving this place, 
they met with a terrible storm, from which they thankfully took 
refuge in a beautiful bay full of islands. To this place, and not to 
‘the great river of Canada,’ Cartier gave the name of St. Laurent. 
It seems to have been at the mouth of the river St. John, Labrador ; 
but it is impossible to say when or why the name, originally at- 
tached to this harbour of refuge, was applied to the whole magnifi- 
cent stream and gulf which now bear it. 

Carefully exploring the coasts as he went on, the captain, 
always anxiously mindful of that ‘ perfection "—the passage to Cathay 
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—which more than all else would reward his toils, led his little fleet 
along the northern shores of the gulf, past the dangerous island of 
Anticosti, and the innumerable smaller ones lying higher up, until 
he reached ‘the country of Saguenay’ and the great river which 
still bears that name. Here he was not only pleased with the beauty 
of richly wooded and watered lands, and with the report of the 
Indians that copper was found in the neighbourhood, but also saw 
some creatures not more wonderful to his eyes than his description 
of them is to our ears. ‘ Here we saw,’ he says, ‘some fishes such as 
no man had seen or heard of. They were the size of porpoises, with 
heads like greyhounds, well made and white as snow, without spot. 
The Indians called them “ adhothings,” and said they were good 
to eat.’ 

Sailing on past Ile aux Cendres (which still retains the name he 
gave it), and other small islands, he anchored at last, one fair Sep- 
tember evening, near the north shore at the lower end of the Lle 
d’Orléans. ‘ Here,’ he says, ‘ began the land and province of Canada,’ 
and here he allowed his men to go ashore, and to accept freely the 
presents of fruit, maize and fish brought to them by the Indians. 

The boys, Taignoagny and Domagaya, who had been in France, 
were received with the greatest joy by their countrymen, and there 
seems to have been a tremendous uproar of welcome about the ships 
all that evening and night. Next day ‘the lord of Canada, who was 
called Donacona by name, and Agouhanna as his title,’ came in state 
to visit the strangers, Standing up in his canoe, he addressed the 
captain in ‘une predication et preschement,’ with gestures ‘d'une 
merveilleuse sorte, expressive of confidence and friendship, and was 
easily persuaded to taste the bread and wine presented to him. 

The difference between the conventional Indian of romance, and 
the real and perfectly unsophisticated Indians of this true narrative, 
is very wonderful. Not only Donacona and his people, but all the 
other tribes whom Cartier met with, seem to have been simple, 
almost childish sawvages, wild men, friendly, hospitable, confiding ; 
and cunning only in the clumsiest and most transparent fashion. 
Like children, they show themselves sometimes wilful and unreason- 
able; but the worst complaint Cartier makes of them is that they were 
‘marvellous thieves,’ while they certainly seem to have been quite as 
ready to give as to take. 

After a little delay the ships left their anchorage and, passing 
below the beautiful fall of Montmorenci with its veil of silver mist, 
coasted the green north shore, drawing near with wonder to the grand 
cliffs that rose majestically, towering above the broad waters, as if 
Nature had made her citadel there and bade the strangers stand 
back from her impregnable ramparts. At the foot of the rock fortress 
they again dropped their anchors ; sheltering themselves at the mouth 
of a stream which flowed quietly into the great river from the north. 
To this smaller stream they gave the name of Ste. Croix, which it 
retained for less than a hundred years, till in 1617 the Recollet 
Fathers of Quebec rechristened it the St. Charles. 
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In the whole of Cartier’s story there is no trace of any origin for 
the name by which the place he had now reached is known to us. 
He calls it simply Stadacona, and it is evident that he never at- 
tempted to give it any other appellation. The story of his sailors 
crying out ‘ Quel bec!’ and their exclamation being repeated until it 
came be used as the name of the cliffs which caused it, is never 
hinted at. Indeed, after many attempts to find a Canadian origin 
for the name of Quebec, one is obliged to confess that the question 
remains as much unanswered as ever. Charlevoix says that the word 
is Algonquin. ‘Les Abenaquis, dont la langue est une dialecte 
Algonquine, le nomment Quelibec, qui veut dire ce qui est fermé, 
parceque de l’entrée de la petite riviére de la Chaudiére par ot ces 
sauvages venaient 4 Quebec, le port de Quebec ne paroit qu’une 
grande barge.’ But, on the other hand, when we remember that 
Quebec is an old form of the word Caudebec, it seems probable that 
the French did really give the name, though after the time of Cartier. 
The Earl of Suffolk of Henry VI.’s reign bore the titles of Domine 
de Hamburg et de*Quebec. He was a powerful seigneur in Nor- 
mandy, and the same place may easily have given him his title and 
the gem of La Nouvelle France its name. In the time of Cartier, 
however, the Quebec of to-day was certainly called Stadacona, and 
was a populous and prosperous Indian town. 

No sooner were his ships safely anchored than the captain went 
on shore to return the visit he had received from the Indian chief. 
‘Near the river,’ he says, ‘there is a people of whom Donacona is 
chief, and their dwelling is called Stadacona, which is as beautiful a 
place as it is possible to see, and very fertile—full of fine trees the 
same as in France, such as oaks, elms, ashes, walnuts, maples, vines, 
whitethorns which bear fruit as large as damsons, and other trees ; 
under which grows fine hemp as good as that of France, without any 
cultivation.’ Kindly received by the Indians, and guided up steep 
pathways to the rugged heights where the citadel now stands, Cartier, 
first of Europeans, looked down upon one of the most magnificent 
landscapes in the world. That grand panorama is Nature’s own, and 
must have been in its outlines the same to his eyes as it is to ours. 
At his feet the cliffs, sharply cut by some long past convulsion, 
formed a precipitous wall 200 feet high, at whose base clung the 
narrow strip of beach, then green and fertile, but now covered by Cham- 
plain Street, and the wharves and warehouses of the Lower Town. 
Beyond this line of beach stretched the glorious waters of ‘ the great 
river,’ cradling the green Ile d’Orléans, with its abundant foliage, where 
perhaps the golden touches of autumn had already given their first 
splendour to the vines. On his right, parted from him by the broad 
current, rose the broken Point Levi shore, a wild wooded solitude, 
‘very fair,’ but seemingly undisturbed by man. On his left the 
shallower stream of the Ste. Croix flowed peacefully out from a 
channel already far too wide for its waters, and there his ships, with 
the royal arms of France displayed, lay safely —a little stronghold of 
European power und civilisation in the midst of the primitive region. 
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Beyond the ships a grassy and level shore extended, until, rising 
gradually, it grew into those steep cliffs fringed with clinging bushes, 
over which, six miles off, the Montmorenci flung itself, marking its 
descent by a cloud of glimmering whiteness. Further on and further 
back from the river the land still rose, richly wooded and beautiful, 
but all solitary, where in later days Wolff’s little army was to have 
its encampment, and where now scattered villages lie, stretching mile 
after mile past the place where the white houses and glittering spire 
of Les Anges Gardiens nestle among the green slopes of the hills. 

It must have been a day never to be forgotten when Cartier— 
surely for a moment unconscious that his voyage needed any other 
perfecting—climbed the heights of Stadacona, and looked down 
upon this picture. He was to grow familiar with it, to see it daily 
through times of difficulty, danger, and almost despair; but for all 
the suffering that might come to be associated with it, it would keep 
its place in his memory as something to be recalled in the peaceful 
years to come with alla lover’s admiration and a discoverer’s pride. 

A short time was spent in exploring the neighbourhood of Stada- 
cona and the Ile d’Orléans (on which, from its abundant vines, the 
name of Ile de Bacchus was bestowed) and in taking measures for 
the safety of the ships; but the captain’s mind was now resolutely 
bent on a voyage up ‘the great river,’ to visit an important Indian 
settlement of which reports had reached him. The chief and people 
of Stadacona were for some reason opposed to this expedition, and not 
only contrived causes of delay, but finally managed so that the French 
were obliged to do without the guides and interpreters on whose help 
they had counted. Cartier, however, was not to be discouraged ; and 
on September 19 started up the river with the ‘Emerillon, the 
smallest of his three small vessels, and two boats. They stopped at 
a place called Ochelay, which seems to have bee ear Richelieu, 
and were hospitably received by the Indians t When they 
reached Lake St. Peter their journey began to be trouDlesome and 
dangerous, and they were obliged to leave the ‘ Emerillon’ in charge 
of a small party, and only take on the boats, manned by twenty 
sailors, four gentlemen volunteers, and the two masters Mare Jalobert 
and Guillaume le Breton. They had heard from so many quarters a 
report of the importance of Hochelaga, whither they were bound, 
that it must have been with no little eagerness that they pushed their 
way on through the islands at the head of the lake, and at last, on 
October 2, came in sight of their destination. 

The news of their approach had gone before them, and there was 
an excited crowd waiting as their boats drew up to the beach. More 
than a thousand persons, Cartier says, were assembled, dancing and 
singing tumultuously, and throwing cakes made of maize into their 
boats, in such abundance ‘that you would have thought they were 
rained down from heaven.’ As soon as the strangers landed, they found 
a great feast prepared for them, the whole town apparently constituting 
themselves their entertainers; but that day there was no state recep- 
tion, nor did they visit the town itself, contenting themselves. with 
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making friends of the crowd, and especially of the women, who seem 
to have been everywhere most prominent in public demonstrations. 

Next morning the captain and his company started, with a certain 
state and formality, for the town or ‘ bourgade,’ as he calls it, of 
Hochelaga. They found the approach to it formed by a good and 
well-trodden road, which passed through a country of great natural 
beauty, well wooded, and evidently fertile. Oaks, maple, and other 
valuable trees grew abundantly, and as they proceeded, fields of Indian 
corn began to spread out around them. In the midst of these fields, 
surrounded on all sides by the ripening harvest, rose the walls of 
Hochelaga. Above the town a beautiful hill sloped up, sheltering 
it towards the north, and in front flowed the great river, an expanse 
of nearly two miles of swift blue water, contrasting with the green 
shore. As they drew near the town a chief, attended by a number of 
people, came out to meet them, and invited them to sit down and 
rest in the place where they then were.. When they had done so, the 
chief began the invariable oration, ‘ preschement’ of welcome, of 
which little, if any, could have been intelligible ; for, supposing, as 
seems evident, that the French had learned something of the lan- 
guage spoken at Stadacona, they would now find themselves in the 
region of a different (probably a Huron) dialect. 

When the ‘ preschement’ ended, Cartier presented to the chief 
gifts suitable to his rank—two hatchets, a pair of knives, and a cross, 
which he was instructed to kiss and to hang round his neck. Then 
the party went on through the fields, passing among the tall stems 
of Indian corn, with their graceful leaves and long tassels of golden- 
tinted floss, until they reached the gate of the town and entered it, 
much amazed at what they saw; for they found themselves within a 
circle of large extent, formed by wooden ramparts and broken by only 
a single entrance. These ramparts were triple, and most strongly and 
ingeniously built—very thick at the bottom and diminishing towards 
the top, the beams extremely well joined, and each rampart two 
spears’ length in height. The gateway, the only passage through 
them, could be closed with bars against an enemy, and all round the 
town inside the ramparts ran galleries, where piles of stones were 
stored ready to be thrown on the heads of a besieging army. Within 
all these fortifications were about fifty houses arranged round a central 
square or place. Each house was about fifty feet long, cleverly roofed 
with sheets of bark, and containing one large hall with a fireplace, 
and several smaller rooms for the use of different members of the 
family. An upper storey served as the granary and storehouse ; the 
supplies which it held consisted of Indian corn (which was beaten 
into flour with wooden mallets), pease, large cucumbers, and fruits, 
with abundance of dried fish. Cartier tells us nothing as to the 
furnishing of these substantial dwellings, though their comfortable 
aspect seems to have much impressed him, except as to the beds, 
which were made of bark with plenty of furs for coverings. 

The French were led by the chief, their conductor, into the great 
central square of the town, being joined by a crowd of the inhabitants, 
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women aswell as men. All these came round them without the least 
sign of fear or shyness, caressing them, the former bringing babies, 
whom they begged them to touch, as if they thought their doing so 
would procure the children some good fortune. At last, after the 
women had gratified their curiosity, they were all dismissed by the 
men, who seated themselves on the ground. Presently, however, 
some of the women came back bringing mats, which they arranged 
in the centre of the square, and invited the captain and his party to 
take their places upon them. They had no sooner obeyed than the 
Agouhanna, the great chief, made his appearance, carried by nine or 
ten men, and placed himself on a deerskin beside that assigned to 
Cartier. He was a man of about fifty, no better dressed than his 
subjects, except that he wore as a crown a fillet of hedgehog’s skin, 
dyed red; he was, however, a most pitiable object, being so palsied 
that all his limbs shook. 

The scene that follows is so singular and so touching that one 
stops to ask oneself what it was in the aspect of the strangers which 
thus inspired in a people, not altogether barbarous, a faith equally 
sudden and unclaimed? They had seen no proofs of their power. 
Even the firearms which had awed the people of Stadacona had not 
been used here to obtain for the French a prestige born of fear. 
They knew still less, one would think, of the disposition of the new- 
comers—whether they would show themselves gentle or cruel. Yet 
they evidently believed at once in their will, as well as in their 
capacity, to help. Was it one of those intuitions which we see some- 
times in children, by which they comprehend character as it affects 
themselves with an almost unerring certainty ? 

The chief of Hochelaga only waited until the usual ceremonies of 
greeting and welcome were ended, and then immediately showed his 
disabled limbs to the captain, begging him to touch them. He did 
so, rubbing them gently with his hands, and the chief, apparently 
satisfied, took off the red fillet and presented it to him. As if this 
gift had been a signal expected and waited for, a strange stir in- 
stantly began, and there was carried into the square from all sides a 
crowd of sick, helpless, blind and deformed persons, who were laid 
down round Cartier, their friends praying him only to touch them— 
‘tellement qu’il sembloit que Dieu feust 14 descendu pour les guerir.’ 

Never, surely, since the days when the Jame, the halt, and the 
blind were brought to our Lord, was there a similar throng assembled, 
and it was well for the man who stood there with so many imploring 
eyes turned to him that he could feel, above his human weakness, 
the certainty of a Divine power and compassion. Deeply moved, he 
took, as it were, these ignorant prayers of the people and offered 
them to God. Standing in the midst, he recited the beginning of 
St. John’s Gospel, and making the sign of the cross upon the sick, 
prayed that God would make Himself: known to them, and give them 
grace to receive Christianity and the holy rite of baptism. Then he 
took a Book of Hours, and read distinctly from it, word for word, 
the Passion of our Lord. While he thus read words which, though 
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in an unknown tongue, they must have guessed to be in some way 
Divine, the people stood around him silent, looking up to heaven, 
and imitating reverently the devout gestures of the French. 

Did any miracle of healing follow? We know nothing more. 
Cartier’s narrative goes back to common things, and tells us briefly of 
the rest of his hurried visit to Hochelaga. Yet it is hard to believe 
that such an hour left no trace. Even those who refuse belief, 
absolutely and without exception, to all modern miracles, may allow 
that among a people highly imaginative and full of faith, cures of 
nervous diseases were, under such circumstances, very possible; to 
those less sceptical it may be permitted to hope that even more than 
such cures took place. One thing can hardly be doubted. The 
recollection of that appeal and response—the cry of human misery 
answered by the message of Divine love—must have left an undying 
impression on the minds of those who saw and heard ; and probably 
the recital of this scene was one of the first inducements to pious 
men and women in France to undertake the long and difficult task 
of evangelising the people of Canada. 

Cartier and his party explored the environs of Hochelaga, and 
climbed ‘the mountain’ to which later travellers gave the name of 
Mont Royal; but the season was advancing and they could make no 
long stay. Taking a warm and friendly farewell of their Indian 
hosts, they went on board their boats, and soon rejoining the ‘ Eme- 
rillon,’ returned to Stadacona by the middle of the month. 

Much had to be done before winter set in, and strange must have 
been the feelings of the little colony when, shut up in the enclosure 
with which they had surrounded their ships, they saw the great river 
change into a plain of ice, and the green and fertile country shroud 
itself in its deep mantle of snow. They knew that for six months 
they must remain prisoners, but they did not know all the suffering 
those winter months were to bring. The captain’s journal through 
the winter is a story of simple heroism full of interest, but for which 
we have no space here. A terrible illness broke out among the 
party, which proved fatal to twenty of them, and was so universal 
that at one time there were but three men well out of the three 
crews. At the same time the friendship of Donacona and his people 
had so far cooled that Cartier felt it most imperative to conceal the 
helpless condition of his men, and was driven to all sorts of expe- 
dients for this purpose, while his heart was torn by the misery about 
him, and often, as De Joinville says of St. Louis, ‘he had nothing 
but courage to maintain life.’ 

At last the time of suffering was over. A decoction of a plant 
called anneda—perhaps the wild barberry—proved so efficacious that 
the sick began quickly to recover. One of the ships must indeed be 
abandoned, but the others were brought out of their enclosure and 
made ready for sea. Early in May all was prepared, but Cartier 
seems to have feared that Donacona and his people meant to hinder 
his departure. They had shown great distrust of the French for 
some time, and this is the only excuse for what certainly was a line 
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of conduct entirely at variance with the captain’s general character. 
Donacona was suddenly seized and, with several of his attendants, 
forcibly invited to pay a visit to the King of France. He was 
allowed to see and speak with his people, and to appoint a regent, 
but nevertheless there is no doubt that he was carried off against his 
will. On May 6, 1536, the two ships left their anchorage, and 
moved down the river, and on June 6 they came safely into the 
harbour of St. Malo, the joy of their prosperous home-coming clouded 
by the memory of twenty comrades who would never return. 

Four years later Cartier once more sailed for ‘La Nouvelle 
France. ‘The interval had been filled by public events of such 
importance as to distract King Francis’ thoughts entirely from his 
newly-claimed territory, and had been marked-also by the downfall of 
Admiral de Chabot, Cartier’s friend and patron. At last, however, a 
fresh commission was issued (and this time expressly for purposes of 
colonisation), in which unfortunately Cartier was hampered by the 
partnership of the Sieur de Roberval. De Roberval made so many 
delays that Cartier was at last ordered off alone and ill provided. 
He reached his old anchorage at the Ste. Croix August 23, 1540, 
and though he had not brought Donacona or any of his attendants 
back, he was again well received by the Indians. He afterwards 
began preparations for a settlement at Charlebourg Royal (Cap 
Rouge) and built a fort, where he must have spent the winter and 
part of the following summer. All this time De Roberval was ex- 
pected in vain, and when autumn approached the patience of the. 
adventurers seems to have been worn out. They left the great river 
for the last time, met De Roberval at St. John, but would not turn 
back, and before the end of October had been received with great 
rejoicings and honours in their own town. Only the first part of 
this voyage is related by the captain himself; his journal breaks off 
abruptly at a moment when, just at the closing in of winter, he was 
putting his little fort in order to withstand an anticipated attack. 
If he finished it (which is almost certain), the last portion was en- 
tirely lost within a few years of his death, and Hakluyt, who tried 
anxiously, but in vain, to recover it, was able to pick up only the 
most fragmentary information as to later events. 

For ten years ‘the Captain’ seems to have enjoyed quiet and 
modest ease in his seaside Manoir of Lemoilou. The King gave him 
letters of nobility, but apparently little or nothing else; and after 
De Roberval’s return to France there was even a question raised as 
to the expenditure of the sum granted to them jointly from the royal 
treasury. It was proved, however, that Cartier had spent more than 
he had received, and the Court gave sentence in his favour in June, 
1544. This is the latest public record of his life. In 1554 he died, 
at the age of sixty, leaving no children and no wealth—nothing at 
all, indeed, except his well-deserved reputation as a skilful sailor, an 
excellent commander, and an-honest man. 


ANNIE WALKER. 
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Horses AND THEIR FEET. 


F we say that of all brute animals none is more valuable to man 
than the horse, and that the neglect of any means which may 
promote and ensure his welfare and efficiency is a blunder not easily 
distinguishable from crime, we may fairly be charged with utter- 
ing truisms. If we urge that this value is not recognised as it should 
be, and that this neglect is miserably common, we may still be ac- 
cused of wasting breath on statements which no one would think of 
calling into question. Everyone, we may be told, is well aware 
that the management of horses is very faulty, that their lives are 
shortened by the ignorance of those who have charge of them rather 
than by any wanton cruelty, and that they are rendered practically 
useless long before their existence is brought to an end. To the plea 
that the same, or much the same, things may be said of men as of 
horses, we may answer that the blame must be apportioned to the 
degree of carelessness with which evils affecting either men or horses 
are allowed to go on unchecked or are foolishly dealt with ; nor can 
failures to improve the condition of mankind furnish a reason for 
refusing to do what may improve the condition of horses. Our duty 
ought to be discharged at all costs and under all circumstances; but 
a man must have risen far above the average of his fellows if he feels 
no relief when his duty coincides with his interest. Something is 
gained by the mere pointing out of this agreement, wherever it exists ; 
and we must remember that, if a vast amount of human wretchedness 
is the direct result of wilful and wanton perversity, we can meet 
with no such resistance on the part of brute beasts. With regard 
to these we have only to see what the evils are ; and the blame is ours, 
and ours alone, if we fail to apply the remedy, when the remedy, if 
applied, must be successful. In the case of tne horse, unhappily, we 
do not realise the extent of the mischief, and seldom, perhaps never, 
fix our minds on its cause or causes. Yet the facts, even when re- 
duced within limits which none will venture to dispute, are suffi- 
ciently startling. 

The number of horses in the United Kingdom has been estimated 
at rather more than two millions and a quarter, and their average 
value can scarcely be set down at less than 30/. Their collective 
value, therefore, falls little short of sixty-eight millions sterling. 
That the nation incurs a loss if this sum is spent quicker than it needs 
to be is a self-evident proposition; that it is so spent is certain, if 
horses on an average become useless at a time when they ought still 
to be in full vigour. On this point few will be disposed to challenge 
the verdict of Mr. W. Douglas, late veterinary surgeon in the 1oth 
Hussars, who tells us that a horse should live from thirty-five to forty 
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years, and live actively and usefully during three-fourths of this 
period. ‘ All authorities,’ he says, ‘now admit that animals should 
live five times as long as it takes them to reach maturity. A dog, 
which is at its full growth when between two and three years old, 
is very aged at twelve years. Horses do not, unless their growth is 
forced, reach their full prime until they are seven or eight years old, 
which by the same law leaves them to live some thirty years longer. 
When these facts are kept in mind, together with these other facts 
that three-fourths of our horses die or are destroyed under twelve 
years old, that horses are termed aged at six’ [he should have said 
eight |, ‘ old at ten, very old when double that number of years, and 
that few of them but are laid up from work a dozen times a year, 

. the viciousness of a system which entails such misery and de- 
struction of life cannot be too strongly commented upon.’ If we take 
the age of three years as that at which horses begin to work, and twelve 
as that at which they are worn out, it follows that the period of their 
efficiency is shorter by at least fourteen years than it should be. In 
other words, the nation has to buy three horses when it ought to buy 
only one,and thus upwards of 200,000,000. are spent every twenty-one 
years in ‘the purchase of horses when 68,000,000/. ought to suffice. 
The loss, therefore, to the nation is at least I 35,000,000). in twenty- 
one years. 

If this were all, the question would surely be most serious ; but 
it is not all. Unless the facts thus far stated can be set aside, our 
horses work on the average seven or eight years; but how do they 
work? The collective experience of the country will answer that 
the work is done at the cost of frequent interruptions, and with an 
amount of discomfort and pain which often becomes agony. It is 
easy to say that much of the evil must be laid to the charge of grooms 
and stable-men; and perhaps the censures dealt out to these men 
are not undeserved. They are, at least, outspoken. In the last century 
Lord Pembroke spoke of grooms as being ‘ generally the worst informed 
of all persons living.’ ‘No other servant,’ says Mr. Mayhew, ‘ pos- 
sesses such power, and no domestic more abuses his position. It is 
impossible to amend the regulation of any modern stable without 
removing some of this calling, or overthrowing some of the abuses 
with a perpetuation of which the stable servant is directly involved.’ 
In this state of things the most humane of masters becomes, he adds, 
an unconscious tyrant to the brute which serves him so well. It is a 
miserable fact that grooms on their own responsibility are in the 
habit of administering secretly to horses medicines the cost of which 
they pay themselves. It may fairly be said that in every case the 
remedy is ill-judged, and creates worse mischief than that which it 
is designed to remove. Among these medicines arsenic, antimony, 
and nitre seem to be the favourites; but the list of remedies is not 
ended with these. The experience of ages, if it has failed to do 
more, has impressed on them the fact that the chief source of the 
sufferings of horses is to be found in the foot. The suspicion that 
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the foot is not treated rightly by the traditionary method never 
enters their minds; and they deal with the limb not from a know- 
ledge of its anatomy, structure, and purpose, but in accordance with 
the popular notions, which are, in plain speech, outrageously absurd. 
In profound ignorance that the hoof is porous, they apply hoof-oint- 
ments, which answer to cement plastered on a wall. If these were in 
constant use, Mr. Douglas asserts emphatically that not a morsel of 
sound horn would remain at the end of six months on the horses, 
and shoeing would become an impossibility. If the groom be told 
that he is thus preventing the internal moisture from reaching the 
outer surface and the air from circulating inwards, his only answer 
is an incredulous laugh. His conviction is that the hoof should not 
come into contact with hard material, and that the horse* can be 
best fitted for his work by having his feet smeared with tar, beeswax, 
or tallow, and by resting always on a heap of litter in the stable. It 
would be of little use to cite Lord Pembroke as declaring that ‘ the 
constant use of litter makes the feet tender and causes swelled legs ; 
moreover, it renders the animals delicate. Swelled legs may be fre- 
quently reduced to their proper natural size by taking away the 
litter only, which, in some stables, where ignorant grooms and farriers 
govern, would be a great saving of bleeding and physic, besides straw.’ 
*I have seen,’ he adds, *‘ by repeated experiments, legs swell and 
unswell by leaving litter or taking it away, like mercury in a weather 
glass ;’ and his experience is confirmed by the general condition of 
troopers’ horses, in contrast with those of their officers, which are 
bedded down all day. 

But if there are evils for which grooms are in large measure 
directly responsible and the abolition of which they would beyond 
doubt stoutly resist, there are others in which masters are not less 
blameworthy than their men, and from which the public generally 
as well as the animals are constant sufferers. The work of the horse 
is that of dragging and carrying; and the aim of the owner should 
be the accomplishment of this work with the utmost possible sureness 
and with the fewest accidents. Serious and fatal injuries may be the 
result of stumblings and slippings not less than of actual falls; and 
the premature wearing out of horses by excessive straining of their 
sinews and muscles is a direct pecuniary loss to the owners, although 
few of them seem to realise the true significance of the fact. 
These evils are to be seen everywhere, and they affect horses kept 
for the purpose of pleasure and ostentation almost as much as those 
which spend their days in a round of monotonous drudgery. A horse 
should not be obliged to work in going down a hill; but, in fact, they 
are subject to the severest strain just when they ought to have none, 
if they are harnessed to springless carts or waggons without breaks. 
Farm horses suffer with terrible severity from this cause: but the 
horses used in carrying trades and by railway companies undergo a 
more cruel ordeal. Improvements in the break power of waggons 
used on roads, which might greatly lessen the mischief, are not made, 
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and hence the horses are seldom free from diseases more or less 
serious, which may be traced directly to constant slipping and 
shaking over slippery pavements. Among ignorant owners, blind to 
their own interests, there is an impression that ‘the work which kills 
one horse will bring in money enough to buy another ;’ but experience 
has sufficiently shown the fallacy of this theory, whether the over- 
taxed slave be a horse or a human being. In towns and cities the 
roads are, and must be, paved, and the pavings at present are 
variously of stone, wood, or asphalte, where the road is not macadamised. 
These pavements have, it would seem, each its own peculiar dangers 
for the horses which use them; and each has thus become a fruitful 
source of controversy. If any one method be likely to supersede the 
rest, the victory will probably be for the asphalte; but horses are 
found to slip seriously upon it, and the falls so caused are, we are 
told, of a graver-kind than those on pavements of other sorts. All 
the proprietors of cabs, omnibuses, and railway vans have, it is said, 
protested in a body against its use, but scarcely, it would seem, to good 
purpose. Fresh contracts have been signed for pavements of asphalte, 
and others will probably follow. In the meanwhile horses have to 
pass, perhaps in a single morning, from macadamised roads to roads 
paved with asphalte, wood, or stone—in other words, over roads 
made of widely differing materials, which call in each case for a 
different action of the foot. On the other hand, the hoof is supposed 
to be protected by shoes, the varieties of which are legion ; and thus 
the controversy has been brought to a singular issue. On one side it 
is urged that there should be a uniform system of paving enforced 
on all towns, so that horses should no longer pass from a less slippery 
road to one that is more slippery; on the other the contention is 
that the true remedy lies not in uniformity of paving, but in the 
discovery of a shoe which shall effectually prevent the horse from 
slipping anywhere. The former alternative is visionary; the latter 
has been, and perhaps it may be said still is, the object aimed at by 
some who have a thorough acquaintance with the structure of the 
horse, and the most disinterested wish to promote his welfare. We 
may therefore safely pay no heed to the lamentations of those who 
believe that ‘ the difficulty in riding or driving through the London 
streets arises from the variety of the pavements in use, and that ‘if 
we had a uniform kind of pavement, a shoe for universal use would 
be quickly invented.’ We may please ourselves with fancying that 
‘the ingenuity of man would devise horseshoes to travel over glass, 
were glass the only pavement in use.’ The main question is, whether 
mankind after all has not been forestalled in this invention; and it 
is absolutely certain that those who have laboured most conscien- 
tiously to improve the shoeing of horses have striven especially to 
secure for them the power of moving safely over materials of many 
kinds. These men have been convinced that the traditional methods 
overload the foot of the horse with iron, and that the modes of 
fastening on this iron interfere with, if not altogether obstruct, the 
3 F2 
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processes of nature. The efforts of all have been directed towards 
diminishing the weight of iron, and this bas led them to the conclu- 
sion that the less the natural foot is interfered with, the better. 
M. la Fosse thus inferred that one half of the ordinary shoe was 
unnecessary, and that nothing more was needed than a tip on the 
front half of the foot. Unfortunately he directed that the heel 
should be pared, thus making it weaker, and he fastened on his tip, 
which had about six inches of iron in its entire length, with eight 
nails. He was thus ‘ inserting wedges, amounting in the aggregate 
from one to one and a half inches in thickness, in six inches of horn, 
thus squeezing it into the space of five or even four inches, and killing 
it from the clenches downwards and outwards.’ It is strange that 
veterinary surgeons who have clearly comprehended the mischief thus 
caused have failed to draw the logical inference from their premisses. 
Mr. Douglas was aware that the crust of the horse’s foot resembles in 
its natural state a number of small tubes, bound together by a 
hardened, glue-like substance, and he compares it to a mitrailleuse 
gun with its many barrels soldered together. By his way of nailing 
M. la Fosse was reducing the size of each tube by one sixth, or 
rather was entirely closing those nearest the nails and compressing 
those that lie halfway between each pair of nails. He was in this 
respect aggravating the mischief of the ordinary shoe, which com- 
monly has seven nails; and this ensured dryness and brittleness of 
hoof. But the circulation of fluid through the pores of the hoof is 
not the only natural process which modern shoeing interferes with. 
In his work on the horse’s foot Mr. Miles illustrates the expansion 
and contraction which always take place in its natural state when 
it is set down on and lifted from the ground. The subject was a 
horse nine years old, which had the shoe removed for the purpose of 
the experiment. ‘The unshod foot was lifted up, and its contour 
traced with the greatest precision on a piece of board covered with 
paper. A similar board was then laid on the ground; the same foot 
was then placed upon it, and the opposite foot held up whilst it was 
again traced. The result was that it had expanded one eighth part 
of an inch at the heel and quarters.’ Over two inches on each side 
of the centre of the toe no expansion had taken place, the tracings 
showing that the expansion was only lateral. It would follow that 
a shoe intended to give ful! play to this process must be confined to 
the part where no expansion takes place; but Mr. Miles adhered to 
the form of the ordinary shoe, although he reduced to three the 
number of nails by which it was fastened. The object of this process 
of expansion and contraction is to give the animal a firmer hold on 
the soil, and to enable him, where this is thick, slimy, or sticky, to 
withdraw the foot easily on contraction. This purpose is necessarily 
defeated when the whole foot is armed with iron. 

No one has condemned the mischievous working of the existing 
system more strongly than Mr. Mayhew, who refuses to allow that the 
body of the horse was made stronger than his legs and feet, and 
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holds that these, if left to themselves, must be adequate to the tasks 
imposed on them. In his belief ‘it is amongst the foremost physio- 
logical truths that Nature is a strict economist,’ and that ‘ man has 
for ages laboured to disarrange parts thus admirably adjusted. .. . 
No injury, no wrong, no cruelty, can be conceived, which barbarity 
has not inflicted on the most generous of man’s many willing slaves.’ 
But although he has thus seen ‘the folly of contending against 
those organisations which govern the universe,’ he still thought that 
the employment of some sort of shoe might not lie open to this 
charge. Shoes of some sort may give to the horse the freedom 
which is essential for the health of the foot, although he insists that 
all the shoes thus far used are lamentable failures. ‘ There are,’ 
he says, ‘many more pieces of iron curved, hollowed, raised, and 
indented than I have cared to enumerate. All, however, have failed 
to restore health to the hoof. Some by enforcing a change of 
, position may for a time appear to mitigate the evil; but none can in 
the long run cure the disorder under which the hoof evidently 
suffers.’ Such language, it might be thought, could come only from 
one who had discarded the use of shoes altogether. All, however, 
that Mr. Mayhew has done is to point the way to the road which he 
was not prepared to take. But the experience of Miles and Mayhew, 
La Fosse, Charlier, and Douglas, seems to lead by necessary logical 
inference to one conclusion only. If the working of the traditionary 
system leaves the horse a wreck almost before he has reached his 
prime, if the lessening of the weight of iron and of the number of 
nails used in fixing the iron has been followed by direct and important 
benefits in every instance, if even those who hold that a horse must 
be shod have discovered that that which they look on as a protection 
to the fore feet is merely harmful to the hind feet, is it possible to 
stifle the suspicion that this insignificant remnant of a system so 
fruitful in mischief may have no magic power, and, in short, that the 
horse may do just as well without them ? 

This conclusion has been courageously avowed and most ably 
enforced by a writer calling himself ‘Free Lance’ in his recently 
published work on ‘ Horses and Roads:’ and to say the least, it is 
time that the whole question should be fully and impartially con- 
sidered. It affects the wealth of the nation, and on it depend both 
the usefulness and the comfort of a race of noble animals which are 
indispensable to our prosperity. The force of prejudice may be 
great, and a widespread traditional system may not be soon or easily 
overthrown ; but it cannot for a moment be supposed that English- 
men generally will assume with reference to it an attitude of 
unreasoning and obstinate antagonism. Fear probably will be found 
to supply a restraining motive more powerful than open illwill. 
Many who think that the new theory may look well enough on paper 
will doubt its value in practice, and will regard their own horses as 
exceptions to which it cannot apply. With a strange ignorance of 
fact, they will insist that unushod horses may move safely over smooth 
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and soft ground, but must fail when it is rugged, and hard, and 
stony, or will be oppressed by a vague dread that a horse which has 
gone well enough without shoes for six months may break down in 
the seventh. But even those who refuse to give up the practice of 
shoeing will yet acknowledge its faultiness, and wish that they could 
give it up without risk. To all such we need only say that if they 
have any regard for impartiality they are bound to consider the 
arguments and the facts on which the conclusions of ‘ Free Lance’ 
rest ; and most assuredly they will find in his pages nothing which 
they may charge with extravagance, rashness, and intolerance. They 
will not be told that unless they abandon the system of shoeing 
altogether they can effect no improvement in the present state of 
things, or even that they must hasten to change the old system for the 
new. On the contrary, they will find that they are again and again 
warned against imprudent haste, and are told that a vast amount 
of good may be achieved even if they never venture on leaving their 
horses’ feet in a state of nature. 

Of these arguments and facts it might be difficult to determine 
which are the most important and significant. Certain it is that our 
horses generally are afflicted with a multitude of diseases which seize 
on their legs and feet, and that lameness is everywhere a cause of con- 
stant complaint and of loss of time and money. The author is not 
speaking from theory or from book, but takes his stand on an 
experience obtained during a sojourn of many years in foreign 
countries, especially in America, where in the construction of rail- 
ways and other public works he had to employ hundreds of horses 
and mules on tasks which taxed their capabilities to the utmost. 
In Mexico, Peru, Brazil, and elsewhere he found that unshod horses 
were daily worked over roads of all kinds, carrying heavy packs from 
the interior down to the coast, the journey thither and back being 
often extended to several hundreds of miles, and that they accom- 
plished these journeys without ever wearing out their hoofs; and the 
roads in these countries, where they exist “at all, are neither softer 
nor smoother than those of England or of Ireland. If horses fell 
lame, it was from causes incidental to the climate, and for these 
the system of shoeing would supply no remedy. From other diseases, 
which from strong and often incontestable reasons may be traced to 
the use of shoes, they were wholly free. The necessary conclusion 
was that the system of shoeing could answer no good purpose, while 
it might be productive of much harm ; and in this conclusion he was 
confirmed by the admissions and protests of the most able and 
competent veterinary surgeons in this country. These have uniformly 
raised their voices against the heavy weighting of the horse’s foot 
maintained by the traditional practice. It has been found here that 
the hoofs of some horses are so weak that they cannot be fully shod ; 
and a writer in the ‘Field, styling himself *‘ Impecuniosus,’ cited 
some ten years ago a remark by Mayhew that ‘some horses will go 
sound in tips that cannot endure any further protection, adding the 
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significant comment that the moral of this is ‘that it is the shoe, 
not the road, that hurts the horse ;’ for if a weak and tender foot can 
go sound when all but unshod, ‘why should not the strong sound one 
do the same?’ The conclusion, as he insists, should rather be that a 
horse must have a strong sound foot to stand not our work but our 
shoe. The same writer, speaking of the cruelties unwittingly 
perpetrated by grooms and blacksmiths on the horse’s foot, says that 
‘though lameness usually attends their efforts, they ascribe it to 
every cause but the right one, and indeed resign themselves com- 
placently to the presence of many diseases confessedly caused by 
their treatment.’ ‘Free Lance’ has seen, and others also have 
doubtless seen, light horses, of high breed and value, shod or 
burdened with a full set of shoes in which eight nails, nearly three- 
sixteenths of an inch in thickness, were driven four in each 
quarter, and in a space of three inches for each four nails. He may 
well call attention to the immense amount of laceration and com- 
pression which the delicate hollow fibres of the crust must have 
suffered when thus wedged up within a fourth of their natural 
dimensions. Besides this, he adds, the hoof was, in one instance, 
carved out on the crust to receive three clips, one on the toe and one 
on each quarter. ‘A calk, three quarters of an inch high, was put 
on one heel of each hind shoe, and, on the other heel, a screw cog of 
equal height. On each front shoe a cog, also three quarters of an 
inch high, was put upon each heel. This wretched victim to fashion 
was then regarded with the utmost satisfaction by the farriers and 
his groom; and all this heathenism was perpetrated in the forge of a 
veterinary surgeon. But, perhaps, he was shoeing to order.’ 
Amongst the reformers of these great abuses M. Charlier occupies 
a prominent place. His shoe in its first shape was not successful. 
Starting rightly on the assumption that nature intended the horse to 
walk barefoot, and that the bottom of his foot was in every way 
fitted to stand all wear and tear, he excepted from these self-sufficing 
parts the outer rim, that is, the wall or crust. ‘ He, therefore, ‘ Free 
Lance’ tells us, ‘ made a shoe of very narrow iron, less than the width 
of the wall, which he let in, or imbedded, to the crust, without 
touching the sole even on the edge ; so that, in fact, the horse stood 
no higher after he was shod than he stood when barefooted. He 
urged that such a narrow piece of iron would not interfere with the 
natural expansion and contraction of the foot; and in this he at once 
went wrong, for malleable iron has no spring in it. Then, in spite 
of his theory, as he expressed it, he carried his shoe right round the 
foot into the bars, beyond where the crust ceases to be independent 
of them. He then got a very narrow, weak shoe, about a foot in cir- 
cumference (if circumference can be applied to that which is not a 
complete circle); and, as he ought to have foreseen, the shoe then 
twisted or broke on violent exertion.’ Still, as freeing the horse from 
a large amount of the weight usually attached to his foot, the change 
was an important benefit ; and the lesson thus taught was not thrown 
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away. The shoe was reduced by a man at Melton from the full to 
the three-quarter size, and in this form it weighs five ounces. Seeley’s 
patent horseshoe, adopted by the North Metropolitan Tramways Com- 
pany, weighs one pound and a quarter, this being a reduction of one- 
half on the weight of the ordinary shoe; and we have to remember 
that each additional ounce on the horse’s foot makes a most sensible 
difference in the amount of work performed by him during the day. 
Shoeing their horses on the principle of the modified Charlier shoe, 
Messrs. Smither and Son, of Upper East Smithfield, have found the 
result marvellously to their advantage, in the measure of comfort and 
safety with which their animals do their work, whether in the London 
streets, on pavement, or on country roads. So far as their experience 
has gone, there are no horses which it does not suit, and it is of 
special service for young horses running on the London stones, and 
for horses with tender feet, or corns, and to prevent slipping. In 
other words, the absence of metal confers benefits which cannot be 
bestowed by its presence. Facts in America teach the same lesson. 
At a meeting of the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture in 1878, Mr. 
Bowditch, a practical farmer, declared that ‘ nine hundred and ninety- 
nine thousandths of all the trouble in horses’ feet come from shoeing,’ 
that he was in the habit of driving very hard down hill, that he had 
galloped on ice on a horse whose feet had merely a small bit of iron 
four inches long curled round the toe, and that this piece of iron is all 
that is needed even in the case of an animal whose feet have been 
abused for a series of years. When nothing is left but this fragment 
of the traditional shoe, and when even this fragment has, as in 
Massachusetts and elsewhere, been retained for the fore feet only, it 
is incredible that men should fail to ask what the use of this relic of 
the old system may be. Donkeys in Ireland are unshod, and they 
work on roads at least as rough, hard, slimy and slippery as those of 
England. ‘Can one really believe,’ asks ‘ Free Lance,’ ‘that the 
animal which is endowed with the greater speed and power should 
have worse feet than his inferior in both respects?’ To such a ques- 
tion one answer only can be given; and the lesson may be learnt by 
anyone who will take the trouble to go to the wilds of Exmoor or 
Dartmoor. There, as in the Orkneys and on the Welsh hills and 
in many parts of the continent of Europe, horses run unshod over 
rocks, through ravines, and up or down precipitous ridges. ‘ Yet all 
this,’ Mr. Douglas remarks, ‘is done without difficulty, and to the 
evident advantage of their hoofs, for these animals never suffer from 
contracted feet, or from corns, sand-cracks, &c., until they become 
civilised and have been shod.’ Mr. Douglas, it is true, holds that 
civilisation involves the need of a shoe of some sort for horses as for 
men; Mr. Mayhew advocates the use of the tip, and, as we have 
said, it is not in human nature to stop short at such a point as this. 
It is obvious that if the complete abandonment of iron is followed 
by increased efficiency and power of endurance on the part of the 
horse, as well as from a number of painful and highly injurious dis- 
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eases, the owner is directly and largely benefited in more ways than 
one. His horses live in greater comfort and for a longer time; his 
veterinary surgeon’s bill and the outlay for medicine are greatly 
lessened, and the costs of farriery disappear altogether. 

Farriers will, of course, complain that their occupation is gone, 
and that they are ruined men; but little heed was paid to like pleas 
when they were urged for the drivers and attendants of coaches and 
coach horses when the first railways were constructed. Matters will 
adjust themselves in this case as they did in the other. But that the 
change cannot be effected in a day or a week, no one will venture to 
deny. The feet of horses are ordinarily treated, not wantonly but 
through ignorance, with a cruelty which is simply shocking. With 
vast numbers of animals which are not kept for purposes of drudgery, 
and in whose appearance their owners feel a pride, the hoof is a mere 
wreck, and the sight of the mangled and split hoof may well excite 
not merely pity but wonder that any can passively allow such evils to 
goon. A few, however, will always be found with resolution enough 
to shake off the fetters of traditionalism; and some of these have 
already expressed their opinion with sufficient emphasis. One of 
these, writing in November 1878, says :— 


The argument against horseshoes seemed to me so strong, and the con- 
venience of doing without them so great, that I resolved to try the experi- 
ment. Accordingly, when my pony’s shoes were worn out, I had them 
removed, and gave him a month’s rest at grass, with an occasional drive of 
a mile or two on the high road while his hoofs were hardening. The result 
at first seemed doubtful. The hoof was a thin shell, and kept chipping 
away, until it had worn down below the holes of the nails by which the 
shoes had been fastened. After this the hoof grew thick and hard, quite 
unlike what it had been before. I now put the pony to full work, and he 
stands it well. Heis more sure-footed, his tread is almost noiseless, and his 
hoofs know no danger from the rough hands of the farrier, and the change 
altogether has been a clear gain, without anything to set off against it. The 
pony was between four and five years old, and had been regularly shod up 
to the present year. He now goes better without shoes than he ever did 
with them, 


A well-known Cumberland farmer, writing about the same time, 
speaks of a farm-horse in his possession, which, having been lamed by 
a nail driven into its foot, had been for many months in the hands of 
the farrier. Tired out with this annoyance, the owner had his shoes 
taken off and turned him out to pasture. While still rather lame, 
the horse was set to work on the land; and he is now, we are told, 
‘doing all sorts of farm work, and dragging his load as well ag any 
shod horse even over hard pavement.’ If judgment based on know- 
ledge is to carry weight, the question would soon be settled. We 
have already seen the opinions expressed by the most able writers on 
the horse, and especially on the structure and treatment of his feet, 
as well as by the best veterinary surgeons. The verdict of the 
‘Lancet’ is almost more emphatic. ‘As a matter of physiological 
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fitness,’ it says, ‘nothing more indefensible than the use of shoes can 
be imagined. Not only is the mode of attaching them by nails in- 
jurious to the hoof, it is the probable, if not evident, cause of many 
affections of the foot and leg, which impair the usefulness and must 
affect the comfort of the animal.’ If we add that the hunter is 
benefited almost more than other horses by being allowed to use his 
feet as nature made them, the admission is made in the interests of 
the horse and not as an expression of opinion on the controversy re- 
specting the right or the wrong of foxhunting. It is enough to say 
that for horses which have to move rapidly, and to come down with 
a sudden shock on sticky and slippery ground, the natural course of 
the process of expansion and contraction is of the first importance. 
For those who may care nothing for the gratification of hunting men, 
it may be amusing or provoking to learn that in times of hard frost 
hunters have been enabled to chase the prey by the aid of gutta- 
percha soles fastened to the feet; but all who are anxious only for 
the welfare of the horse will see in this fact strong evidence of the 
uselessness of the iron shoe. The plain truth is that differences in 
the quality of soil, be it hard or soft, stony or sandy, smooth and 
slippery, are of comparatively little importance to the horse whose 
feet are as nature made them. In the words of ‘ Free Lance,’ ‘ the 
unshod horse can successfully deal with all roads ;’ and assuredly no 
one will dream of asserting that shod horses can do this, for on the 
setting in of frost, for instance, they cannot be worked until certain 
ceremonies have been gone through at the blacksmith’s forge. The 
unshod horse can tread firmly on the slime of wood pavement when shod 
horses are slipping and struggling in agony around them; he can gallop 
on ice, and trot for miles together on the hardest and roughest flint 
roads, with far more ease and comfort than horses whose feet are shod 
with iron, or even with gutta-percha. ‘Free Lance’ rightly remarks 
that ‘if they could not there would be an end of the thing, for evi- 
dently the horse should be able to go anywhere and everywhere, and 
at a moment’s notice.’ It seems hard to produce the conviction that 
the natural sole of the horse’s foot is almost impenetrable, that it is 
so hard and strong as to protect the sensible sole from all harm, and 
that all feet exposed to hard objects are made harder by the contact, 
provided only that the sole is never pared. This adequacy of the 
horse’s foot to all demands that may be made upon it is forcibly 
illustrated by Mr. Bracy Clark, who, like Mr. Douglas and Mr. May- 
hew, contented himself with striving to produce a perfect shoe, 
although he acknowledged that if we wish to appreciate the full 
beauty of its structure, ‘ we must dismiss from our views the miser- 
able, coerced, shod foot entirely and consider the animal in a pure 
state of nature using his foot without any defence.’ Probably Mr. 
Clark thought that, though we may consider it in its natural state, 
few can ever so behold it, as all horses in civilised countries are in 
greater or less degree brought under artificial conditions. The plea 
is fallacious. The horse is clearly intended by nature to serve as @ 
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domesticated animal; and so long as we do not interfere with the 
proper functions of any part of its body (and the abomination of bear- 
ing reins and other such practices interfere with them grievously and 
even fatally), we bring it under no conditions which it was not 
designedly calculated to encounter. Private owners and companies 
whose horses must be numbered by troops are naturally irritated by 
the accidents constantly occurring on smooth and slimy pavements or 
on rough and hard stone or flint roads, and in their disgust they now 
offered rewards for the invention of a shoe which shall render the 
horse indifferent to the materials over which he has to pass, and have 
clamoured for a uniform system of pavements in all towns. It seems 
strange indeed that no misgiving seems to cross their minds that they 
are taking thought of the wrong surface, and that. they are scared 
by false terrors when they dread the contact of the unshod hoof with 
sand, granite, flint, wood, or asphalte. 

It cannot, indeed, be too often repeated or too strongly insisted 
on, that the foot of the horse in no way needs to rest on soft and 
yielding surfaces. The very opposite of this is the truth, and this 
truth was perceived as clearly by Xenophon as by the ablest physio- 
logists of our own day. Speaking, as he says, not from theory, but 
from wide and varied experience, Xenophon insists that in order to 
ensure the healthiness of horses, stable floors must not be smooth or 
damp, that they should be lined with stones of irregular shapes, of 
much the same size as the animal’s hoof, and that the ground out- 
side the stable, on which it is groomed, should be covered in parts 
with loose stones laid down in large quantities, but surrounded by an 
iron rim to prevent their being scattered. Standing on these, the 
horse, Xenophon adds, will be in much the same condition as if he 
were travelling on a stony road, and as he must move his hoof when 
he is being rubbed down as much as when he is walking, the stones 
thus spread about will strengthen the frogs of his feet. It is not 
easy to repress a certain feeling of shame at the disingenuousness of 
modern writers who have tried to shirk the difficulty by saying that 
Xenophon had no knowledge of our hard roads. It is enough to 
reply that he speaks distinctly of roads covered with stones, and of 
the benefit which the horse derives from traversing them. There is 
not a word to justify a suspicion that he would have shrunk from the 
hardest roadway of modern times. Xenophon is thus in complete 
agreement with Lord Pembroke’s remark that the constant use of 
litter in a stable makes the feet tender and causes swelled legs. In 
his judgment the bare stone pavement will cool, harden, and improve 
a horse’s feet merely by his standing on it. Acting on the same 
principle, Vegetius, as ‘ Free Lance’ remarks, holds that the floor of 
a stable should be made, not of soft wood, but of solid hard oak, 
Which will make the foot of the horse as hard asa rock. It should 
surely be unnecessary to say that these writers make not the remotest 
reference or allusion to the shoeing of horses. It was impossible that 
they could notice a practice which was unknown to the ancient 
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world, and which is in truth simply a modern, as it is also a most 
uncalled for, barbarism. No iron helped to produce the heavy sound 
of solid horn which Virgil ascribes to the fiery steed of Pollux. Of 
late years we have heard much of the unjustifiable waste of time 
spent on classical literature which has no practical bearing on the 
interests of modern life. It is unfortunate that Xenophon’s treatise 
on the management of horses has not formed one of the subjects for 
the upper forms of our public schools; and it would be well if they 
were made to read with care a book written by one who wrote un- 
fettered by the restraints of any traditional system, and who success- 
fully brought the cavalry as well as the infantry of the Cyreian army 
of Greeks from the plains of Babylon to the shores of the Euxine. 
There they would see how thoroughly the rules laid down by the 
leader of the Ten Thousand for the selection and the management of 
horses are in accordance with the highest scientific knowledge of the 
present day, and how happy an ignorance he displays of the long and 
dismal catalogue of diseases and miseries which a wrongheaded and 
ridiculous system has called into existence. No horses could be 
subjected to a more severe strain in every limb of their body than 
were those which Xenophon led from Cunaxa over the Armenian 
highlands to the walls of Trebizond; yet we hear nothing of any 
special difficulties arising from diseases of the foot or leg. It may 
probably be said with truth that the strain endured by those horses 
could be borne only by unshod animals. Paul Louis Courier, the 
French translator of Xenophon’s treatise, was so struck by the appa- 
rent soundness of his method, that he put it to the test by riding 
unshod horses in the Calabrian campaign of 1807, and he did so with 
complete success. But that which with him was a voluntary experi- 
ment has been for others an involuntary necessity. This was the 
case with many of our cavalry horses during the Indian Mutiny, and 
their riders have declared that they were never better mounted in 
their lives. In the retreat of the French from Moscow the horses, 
‘Free Lance’ remarks, lost all their shoes before they reached the 
Vistula; yet they found their way to France over hard, rough, and 
frozen ground. In his invasion of America, Cortes could not carry 
about with him the anvils, forges, and iron needed for shoeing even 
the small number of horses which he had with him. But these 
horses did their work and survived it, and from them comes the 
fierce mustang of Mexico, which still goes unshod. There is great 
force in the remark of ‘ Free Lance’ that horses are not indigenous 
to America, this being their first introduction, and that climate and 
locality, therefore, have not that influence over the hoof which they 
are commonly supposed to have. The small horses of the irregular 
cavalry at the Cape, which took part in the battle of Ulundi, had no 
shoes on their hind feet, and few were shod even in front, but they 
held out longer and went miles farther than the shod animals; and 
no complaints were made of any of them falling lame, although, as 
‘Free Lance’ adds, ‘sheets of wet slippery rock and rolling stones in 
river beds would be culculated to try the hoofs to the utmost.’ 
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But it is scarcely necessary to cite more instances of the vast 
benefits which those who have had the courage to leave the feet of 
their horses as nature made them have received under the most 
varied conditions of work, of soil, and of climate. Humanity and 
self-interest here point in the same direction, and only folly of the 
most perverse kind will have the hardihood to fight for the main- 
tenance of the existing system. The cruelties practised (whether 
unwittingly or wantonly) on the horse’s foot have been extended over 
a series of generations, but the only penalty which remains to be 
paid for the ill-doing of years is the surrender of a few days or a few 
weeks of the labour of the animal which has been thus misused. On 
the other side, there is a certainty that we shall be entering on a 
course which will triple the length of time over which the efficiency 
of the horse will be extended, and which therefore will, within twenty 
years, have saved the nation a hundred and thirty-five millions 
sterling. It will further ensure the immediate saving of all the 
money now spent on farriery, and this saving, which must be at the 
least forty shillings a year on every horse, will amount to two millions 
and a quarter ; and there will be the further saving in straw as well as 
on medicines, nostrums, and remedies no longer needed for animals 
rescued from a system which was a fruitful source of discomfort, 
disease, and death. The angry controversies which the subject is 
now constantly calling forth and exasperating will at the same time 
disappear. There will no longer be an outcry for uniformity in the 
system of paving towns, for horses will go as well on one kind of 
pavement as on another. There will no longer be querulous demands 
on inventors for the devising of a perfect shoe, because it will be 
clearly seen that this perfect shoe has been furnished already by 
nature, and that it is only human ignorance and conceit which has 
marred the work of God. We may now look back with some feeling 
of envious regret on the wiser, because more natural, methods of the 
ancient world; and future generations will look back with feelings 
of simple wonderment at the infatuation which could submit without 
a struggle to a system which doomed the horse to unnecessary disease 
and agony and to a premature death, while it deprived his owner of 
wealth often sorely needed for his own welfare and that of all depend- 
ing on him. Of the ultimate issue there can be no doubt; but it is 
still the duty of ‘ Free Lance,’ as of all whose eyes are opened to the 
mischiefs of the existing system, to fight the battle to the end. 

Grorce W. Cox. 
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Tue Propitem or Rartway SAFETY. 


T is now rather more than five years since public attention was 
invited, in the pages of this Magazine, to the frequent losses 
of life, and cases of personal injury, occurring in the conduct of our 
railway traffic. And it was pointed out that, as far as inference was 
attainable from the published accounts, the increase of death rate 
was attributable to the identical cause that was at the same time 
producing a steady decrease in the net earning power of lines that 
conveyed certain descriptions of traffic. 

Since the date of the articles in question the process of the im- 
provement of one class of railway property and the deterioration of 
the other class indicated, has steadily continued. Since 1874, the 
net earnings of the five principal passenger lines have advanced from 
the rate of 3°41 to that of 3°97 per cent. on the aggregate capital ; 
while those of the four chief mineral carrying lines have decreased 
from an average of 5°34 to one of 4°82 per cent., calculated in the 
same manner. With regard to safety, not only had the proportion 
of the number of deaths to the passengers carried been reduced by 
one-half, but the actual number of accidents had decreased by one- 
third ; while the number of train miles annually run had increased 
by 11 per cent., from 1874 to 1879. To the extension of the system 
of interlocking points and signals, from 44 to 71 per cent. of the total 
mileage, and to that of the block system, from 42 to 63 per cent., this 
increase of safety may beyond question be mainly attributed. There 
occurred, in the period cited, the trifling increase in gross receipts 
per mile of from 3,450/. to 3.4887. per annum. But already in the 
present year the rapidly succeeding occurrence of seven railway 
catastrophes, each of the first magnitude as regards mechanical 
gravity, although several were happily unattended by the loss of 
human life, has shown how far we are from having attained anything 
like security for travellers. 

In the meantime the managers of our railways have steadfastly 
adhered to that which, if their policy be really indefensible, is the 
better part of valour. They have spent 107,000,000/. in adding 
1,200 miles of railway to the 16,500 which were open in 1875, and 
in increasing the capital cost of each mile of line open from 37,000/. 
to 40,500/. The accompanying diminution of net earning power, 
according to the Board of Trade returns, is from 4°37 to 4°15 per 
cent. The chairmen of the half-yearly meetings have so far altered 
their language as to admit that the mineral traffic, which in 1875 
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they called the backbone of dividend, is on the contrary a ‘ poor 
paying’ traffic. No official attempt, however, has been made to show 
that this trade is in any way remunerative. The admission made 
by the Board of Trade that the present returns are wholly inadequate 
to throw light on the real problem of railway working has been un- 
attended by any results. 

In the meantime separate and distinct echoes to our note of 
alarm have been returned from very different centres of intelligence 
—from Dublin, from Sydney, from Paris, and from Brussels. In 
Dublin, Mr. William Fleming, in four successive numbers of ‘ The 
Index to our Railway System,’ has given an exhaustive analysis of 
the returns and accounts of the companies, so far as their form 
allowed. He has pointed out the absence of proper information ; 
and he has drawn gloomy prognostics for the future, such as afford 
at least ample grounds for the demand for a proper reckoning. Mr. 
Rae, and his successor Mr. Goodchap, Commissioners of the Railways 
of New South Wales, have adopted our suggestions as to giving 
official details of the cost of working the different kinds of traffic ; 
and have shown that out of every 1,000/. received for coal freight, at 
the price of one penny per ton per mile, the total net profit earned 
(without reference to interest on capital) 7s 26/7. on the Southern and 
Western Railway. The French Government have proposed and carried 
votes for the expenditure of a sum of 40,000,000/. sterling on the 
completion of the inland navigation of France, on the express ground 
that coal cannot be transported by railway, even for long distances, 
ata less cost than from 0*54d. to 062d. per ton per mile, while it 
can be transported by canal at o*22d. per ton per mile. And the 
Belgian Minister of Public Works has brought before the Chambers 
a detailed report, pointing out that the carriage on the Belgian lines 
of traffic at inadequate prices, and the steady augmentation of the 
capital and debt of the railways, were tending to impose a crushing 
weight on the productive industry of Belgium. 

Thus during the past five years the march of information and of 
argument has been decided, in the direction we ventured to anticipate. 
The advance of a portion of the English railway companies has been 
in the opposite direction. A recurrence of those casualties which, in 
the present state of affairs, must occur when a mixed traffic attains 
certain proportions, has afresh directed public attention to the sub- 
ject. And the Queen herself has expressed the anxiety with which 
she has witnessed the recurrence of the old form of disaster, at the 
same time with the repeated occurrence of disasters of a new type, 
arising directly from one of the expedients adopted in order to facili- 
tate the working of a mixed traffic. 

Under these circumstances it may be expected that ‘ Fraser’s 
Magazine’ should afford some review of the main elements of the great 
problems of railway safety and of railway prosperity, especially 
calling attention to those facts which have been brought within the 
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grasp of the statist since the publication of our papers on the subject 
in 1877 and 1878. 

If a series of unattached bodies are compelled to travel in the 
same path, collisions between them can only be avoided when they 
move in the same direction, and at the same speed. This simple 
dynamical law underlies the whole working of the railway system. 

Railway trains may be made to travel over the same track in 
opposite directions alternately. They can only doso in perfect safety 
by one arrangement,—that of the staff, or permit, which ensures that 
only one engine shall be on the same section of a line at a given 
time. But the amount of work that can be done on this system is 
small. 

For the passage of trains over the same line, in the same direc- 
tion, at different speeds, no absolute rule of safety exists, although 
the efficient working of the block system produces an approach to 
safety. In this case the work done, as well as the danger incurred, 
mainly depends on the ratio between the different speeds. Thus the 
London and North-Western Railway run passenger trains timed at 40 
miles per hour, and mineral trains timed at 15 miles per hour. For 
one of the latter to get out of the way of one of the former, starting 15 
minutes later, there must be a siding every 74 miles. In point of fact, 
between Camden Town and Hillingdon, a distance of 75 miles, there 
are 10 waggon sidings. But the risk incurred by the entrance into 
and exit from these sidings is considerable, and the speed and number 
of the passenger trains must be proportionately limited, when only 
two lines of way are provided. Four lines, in consequence, have 
now been laid for 80 miles on this railway. 

In all cases of doubling the lines of way, opportunities of collision 
will arise at stations, unless the goods and the passenger lines are so 
distinct as to prevent the slow and the fast traffic from ever passing 
over the same points. Great relief to the traffic may be obtained by 
doubiing the way; but this source of danger can never be entirely 
obviated so long as the stations are common to the two descriptions 
of trade. 

At the opening of the London and Birmingham Railway in the 
year 1840, 28 daily trains in each direction were all that were required 
or run. The average gross load of each journey was 40 tons for a 
passenger train, and 98°67 tons for a merchandise train. The average 
speed of the former was 25 miles per hour, that of the latter 20 miles 
per hour. Thus there was an interval of 51 minutes between the 
departure of any two successive trains, taking an average through 
the twenty-four hours. And by a moderate extension of this mean 
interval between the starting of a goods and of a following passenger 
train, the latter would be prevented from catching the former before 
arriving at the terminus. 

With a double road, carrying this small amount of traffic, it 
seemed to be at the same time safe and desirable to attract as much 
trade as possible to the line. And any traffic that would pay a small 
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net profit, after defraying all its own expenses of every kind, was thus 
worth securing ; as it would pay something, however small, towards 
the interest of capital, by occupying time that would otherwise have 
been lost to the company. 

The line of policy thus adopted has ever since been maintained 
by railway managers, in spite of the widely differing circumstances 
of the present time. Mr. Robert Stephenson, who declared that a 
cheap passenger tariff, with ample accommodation, was the great 
point for railway directors to study, and’that the carriage of minerals 
ut the freight of one-halfpenny per ton per mile was a positive robbery 
of the carrying company, still admitted the utility of mineral transport 
in rural districts. But when, as became the case in 1875, 127 trains 
each way ran through the Primrose Hill tunnel, instead of 28 (and 
that without counting the short local trains); when the weight of 
the passenger trains was increased from 40 to 257 tons, and the 
speed from 25 to 40 miles an hour, at the same time that the weight 
of the mineral trains was increased to 540 tons, and the speed re- 
duced from 20 to 15 miles per hour, it became evident that rules 
which were well considered in 1840 had become wholly inapplicable. 
Little more than 11 minutes could elapse, on the average, between 
the starting of two successive trains. But in 12 minutes, while a 
mineral train only advances 3 miles, an express train advances 8 
miles. Thus even the allowance of a waggon siding every 74 miles 
became inadequate, and the London and North Western Company 
was put to the expense of laying four lines of railway for 81 miles 
out of London, and three lines for 34 miles further. 

It may here be remarked, as illustrating the demand on the 
capital, as well as on the occupation of the line, due to each de- 
scription of traffic, that in 1875, out of 1,935 locomotives possessed by 
the London and North Western Company, only 391 were passenger 
engines; and of the remainder 171 were constantly employed in the 
process of shunting and marshalling the goods and mineral trains. 
Roughly stated, the capital invested in plant for the passenger 
traffic will thus have cost about 1,500,000/., and that for the goods 
and mineral traffic, 6,000,000/., or in that proportion. The gross 
earning of each passenger engine in 1875 was 9,555/., that of each 
goods or mineral engine was 2,772/. Thus the distribution of the 
capital in plant should be regarded in ascertaining the value of each 
kind of traffic. 

In volume xxxviii. of the ‘ Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers’ for the session 1873-1874, is a chart, or diagram, 
of the working time-table of that portion of the Great Northern 
Railway which extends from London to Peterborough. The course 
of each train is drawn on this chart, the various kinds of trains being 
distinguished by different colours. The distance is 76 miles, which 
is covered by the most rapid express train in 1 hour and 25 minutes, 
or at the rate of 1 mile in 1°12 minutes, or 53°6 miles per hour. 

No. 612 (No. cxxxul. N.S.) 34 
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The slowest goods train occupied 6 hours 50 minutes, being at the 
rate of 1 mile in 5°4 minutes, or 11°11 miles an hour. 

Nineteen passenger trains occupied the line for an aggregate of 
35 hours 40 minutes ; 19 goods trains occupied the line for 72 ‘hours 
36 minutes ; and 33 coal trains occupied the line for 140 hours 35 
minutes, according to the table, during the same 24 hours. This 
refers to through trains alone. Thus the actual occupation of the 
way and stations of the company (without making any allowance 
for the extra length of the mineral trains) was in the ratio of 14°6 
per cent. for passengers, 29°4 per cent. for goods, and 56 per cent. for 
minerals, In the year 1875 the gross earnings of this line were 42°5 
per cerit. from passengers, 36°40 from goods, and 17°10 from minerals. 
Thus 56 per cent. of the capital of the line was occupied in earning 
17°10 per cent. of the gross profits. What share of the net profits 
that percentage represents the accounts do not show; but it has 
recently been generally admitted that the mineral traffic is a * poor 
paying ’ business. 

The ruling gradient of the Great Northern Railway is one in 100. 
Over a line of this inclination the most economical rate of travelling 
is about 30 miles perhour. The goods trains are under this economy 
of speed, averaging a mile in 3°2 minutes. The mineral trains 
average a mile in 3°62 minutes. But the ratios are not uniform. 
They are made up of rapid running and stoppages. The fuel expenses 
are increased by the former, and the wages expended by the latter, 
so that the mineral traffic is thus conveyed at a greater cost per ton 
mile gross than the goods traffic. Of the passenger trains 12 require 
an average time of 14 hour, and 7 an average time of 2 hours 38 
minutes, to run the 76 miles, being at the rates of about 50 and 29 
miles an hour. The cost of the slower trains will be, per ton mile 
gross, close upon that of the goods trains; that of the 50 mile per 
hour traffic will be about 27 per cent. more than the most economical 
speed. At 10 miles an hour the cost per ton mile gross is half as 
much again as at the most economical speed. 

Thus the mineral trains, weight for weight, cost rather more than 
the most rapid passenger traffic, on the assumption that all the 
charges of the line are equally divided over the gross tonnage 
carried over the rails. It may be added that the coaching stock 
of the company requires 9 miles of line for standing room, and the 
waggon stock requires, exclusive of the lengths of line required for 
sorting and shunting, 50 miles; this is exclusive of any vehicles 
not the property of the company. 

On the London and North Western Railway, according to state- 
ments to be found in vol. xli. of the ‘ Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers,’ the proportion of time occupied by the different 
descriptions of traffic over the 79} miles from London comes out at 
43 per cent. for mineral trains, 34 per cent. for goods trains, and 23 
per cent. for passenger trains. But this is taken from the running 
speeds mentioned by Mr. Findlay, and not, as in the case of the 
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Great Northern traffic, from the total time consumed between the 
termini. The correction due to the latter consideration will bring 
the percentage very near to that of the Great Northern traffic. 

Thus, whether we regard the interest on the capital invested in 
plant, the earning per locomotive, or the proportion of time for 
which the line of a railway is occupied by the respective kinds of 
traffic, we find a difference of from three to four, or even five to one, 
in the gross earning power of the passenger, as compared with the 
non-passenger, traffic. In the case of the Taff Vale Railway, which 
has been especially laid out for a mineral line, where the freight is 
not kept down by competitive sea or water carriage, where the 
waggons have an exceptional carrying capacity in proportion to their 
weight, and where the carriage of the minerals is chiefly effected by 
the force of gravity (the locomotives bringing back the empty wag- 
gons),a single pair of lines of way has been found inadequate to carry 
a mineral and merchandise traffic of under 5,000/, per mile, together 
with a passenger traffic of under 650/. per mile. On the other hand, 
the Metropolitan Railway carries a traffic of 36,600/. per mile, and 
the Metropolitan District one of 34,000/. in passengers alone, 
the former contriving to earn a further 2,000/. per mile from mer- 
chandise traffic. Thus, as far as our experience goes, the earning 
capacity of a passenger line is at least sevenfold that of a non-pas- 
senger line. And the Metropolitan engines earn more than 12,0004, 
and the Metropolitan District engines more than 10,000/. each per 
annum ; while in the only case in which we have the particulars of 
the respective earnings of non-passenger engines (with the exception 
of the lines worked by gravity) the annual earning does not reach 
2,000/. apiece. 

Comparing, then, the outcome of our English practice, the carry- 
ing capacity of a passenger line is sevenfold that of a non-passenger 
line, and the earning capacity of passenger plant (per 100/. of the 
cost) is fourfold that of non-passenger plant. This refers to gross 
earnings alone. We have yet to inquire into the proportionate net 
earnings to be derived from the different descriptions of traffic. 

The main difference in the cost of conveying different descrip- 
tions of freight, whether passenger or goods, arises from the propor- 
tion of tare, or dead weight, to the paying load. There is, indeed, 
a considerable difference in the cost of speed. But this difference is 
not in favour of very low speeds. At from 25 to 35 miles per hour, 
on a line of easy gradients, there is but little difference in the cost 
per ton of the train. Above or below these rates the cost increases, 
being close upon the same figure at 15 and at 50 miles per hour. 
And if a mean speed of 20 miles per hour is made up by running at 
30 miles and by waiting at intervals in the sidings, the cost will be 7 
per cent. higher than that of a 30 miles per hour train. Thus, instead 
of diminishing expense by diminishing the speed of mineral trains 
below the normal most economical rate of the given line, working cost 
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will be increased by such retardation, and that without taking into 
account the increase due to the demand for interest on capital. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, in his inaugural address as President of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, pointed out that the cost of 
carrying a ton of goods must always be more than that of carrying a 
ton of passengers, as the latter load and unload themselves, as well 
as carry themselves to and from the platforms of arrival and depar- 
ture. Thus, excepting in the case of speeds considerably exceeding 
35 miles an hour, the conveyance of a ton of loaded goods train 
will always at least equal, and may considerably exceed, that of the 
conveyance of a ton of loaded passenger train. 

The average proportions of paying load and of dead weight in the 
mineral waggons of the four great trunk mineral carrying lines—the 
London and North Western, the Great Northern, the Midland, and 
the North Eastern— allowing for the return of the waggons empty, are 
44 tons of load to 56 tons of tare. 

The average proportions of paying load and dead weight in a nor- 
mal passenger train on the above railways (according to the data 
given in the ‘ Report of the Commission on Railway Accounts’ of 
1877) are 16°45 tons of load, to 83°55 tons of tare, supposing each 
seat to be full. 

The railway returns give no information as to the average pro- 
portion of full and empty seats in a passenger train. On the French 
railways about one seat in four is filled. If we adopt that average 
the passenger tare will amount to 95°89 per cent., and the net load to 
4°11 per cent. In France the passenger tare is 94°5, in India 88-2, 
in the United’ States, on 3 lines, 94°5 ; and in New South Wales 93 
per cent. of the gross load. 

If we assume that at the low rate of one halfpenny per ton 
per mile coal can be carried on an English railway without either 
profit or loss, the cost of running a train of 175 tons gross weight 
will be 385d. The receipts from that train, if loaded with coal (up 
and down mileage included) will also be 385d. But, taking the 
passengers at only a penny per mile each, the earning of a passenger 
train of 175 tons gross weight, one quarter full, will be 108¢., 
and the net profit 695d. Ina passenger train a little more than 
half full, a fare of one-sixth of a penny per passenger per mile would 
be the equivalent of a charge of one halfpenny per ton per mile for 
the carriage of minerals. 

The general outcome of the above facts is to the following effect :— 
In localities where there is no competitive water carriage, a mineral 
traffic may be carried on at remunerative prices, and to an amount 
(as far as our experience goes) of gross income not exceeding 5,000l. 
per mile per annum. The proportionate profit on the traffic will 
depend on the rate of freight that the mineral will bear. 

In lines of small traffic, it may be advantageous to carry a portion 
of mineral or other low-paying traffic at rates that afford but a small 
profit, if it is certain that there is a profit honestly earned after 
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paying every expense contingent on the cheap traffic, including, of 
course, the wear and tear of rails. 

When the receipts from all sources of traffic attain the figure of 
from 4,000/. to 5,000/. per mile per annum, the conveyance of a 
mixed traffic becomes a source of considerable danger, and the 
necessity of laying new lines to relieve the traffic begins to become 
apparent. The question then arises how far it is remunerative to 
lay additional lines, or, in other words, to construct trunk railways, 
for the exclusive conveyance of mineral traffic. 

In regarding this part of the problem we have to bear in mind 
the fact that the rate at which sea-borne coal can be delivered in the 
Thames must always control the freight which can be demanded for 
railway-borne coal, and that fairly remunerative freights by rail are 
thus out of the question. 

Then we have to remember that the capacity for gross earning on 
a passenger line is shown by experience to be more than seven times 
as much as that on a mineral line, and that the earning power of 
passenger rolling stock is more than three times that of mineral rolling 
stock, for equal amounts of capital. 

As to the net profit, the details above given show that, at equal 
speeds, the cost of conveying a passenger is rather less than one-fifth 
of that of conveying a ton of minerals, supposing the carriages to be 
full. If they are half full, five passengers can be conveyed for the 
cost of two tons of minerals. Thus if the mineral freight be equal 
to the passenger fare, the net profit of the latter traffic will be not 
only two and a half times as much as that of the mineral traffic, in 
proportion to the gross receipts, but will be equal to from two and a 
half to five times the gross charge per mineral ton, less the cost of 
conveying that ton of minerals. 

It may seem almost neglectful of the supreme importance of 
human life to lay so much stress on the question of the financial 
value of that traffic which, when mixed with passenger traffic, is so 
serious a cause of danger. But it is not as against safety that we 
would poise economy. The two elements weigh on the same side of 
the scale; and, human nature being what it is, we have reason to 
anticipate that the danger to human life involved in the conduct 
of a heavy mixed traffic is not less likely to be seriously contem- 
plated, from a knowledge of the fact that—practically, if not neces- 
sarily—the same kind of traffic is decidedly hostile to the interests of 
the pocket. F. R. Conver. 
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‘OnE Daisy anp Two VIOLETS. 
(SENT FROM THE GRAVE OF Keats, Rome, 1880.) 


NE daisy and two violets 
Mix and mingle their faint sweets, 
For they grew like soft regrets 
On the grave of English Keats, 
In that Rome in which the past 
Folds dusky wings and sleeps at last. 


Two violets and one daisy here 
Meet me with their tender look, 
And my lost youth grows all clear, 
Like a pool in summer brook 
When the sunshine manifold 
Turns all the pebbles into gold. 


In that time a spirit bright 

Came and took me by the hand, 
In his eyes was all the light 

Of that wondrous pagan land 
Where the gods still dwell, but we 
Are cold at heart and cannot see. 


One light finger touch’d my heart, 
And as fairy clouds arise 

When the wind’s most cunning art 
Rears them up against the skies, 

So within me dreams rise up 

Like angels holding each a cup. 


And I drank, and straightway came 
Shapes of beauty, and their feet 
Made rare music, just the same 
As those melodies so sweet 
Which this spirit sang, for he 
Was one great throb of song to me. 


There were forms of half-seen things, 
Shadows that the dim woods keep ; 
Shapes of tender fashionings, 
Such as those love who will reap 
Dim fields of the past, but leave 
Behind them aught that tends to grieve. 


Glimpses into high abodes 

Where the winds have never sound, 
Profiles of the idle gods 

Lying half asleep, and crown’d 
With a wreath of vine which they 
Felt with their fingers all the day. 
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Naiads by the streams I saw, 
Hamadryads by the trees ; 
Heard their voices in mute awe 
Join together like soft seas 

When the winds aweary lie 
For rest in hollows of the sky. 


All the old life-—ever young 
To young hearts—was mine. I lay 
Lapp’d in songs this spirit sung ; 
I had nought to do with day, 
And the night was lit with beams 
And splendours from his golden dreams. 


Strange these simple flowers should bring 
Back that lost time unto me; 

Touch my dull day with the spring 
Of what was, as when a tree, 

Wither’d, stands in summer air, 

With one leaf growing here and there. 


So the thoughts of those far years 
Come into my heart, and look 
For a moment in their fears, 
Then shrink back as at rebuke, 
Whispering, as they pass away, 
‘ Here all is changed ; we cannot stay.’ 


And I sigh, but sigh in vain, 
For the past goes on and on, 
Will not turn to lend again 
To this staider life one tone 
Of that music which was ours 
When day and night had bloom like flowers. 


One sweet daisy faint of dye, 
Violets that keep their sweets, 
See, I place them, with a sigh, 
In this book of English Keats 
Where he sings with murmurous breath 
That cannot feel the touch of death. 


They will wither and become 
Things we may not touch but view, 
Though they speak of that grand Rome 
And the grave whereon they grew, 
Fading ’neath a gentle wrong 
Between rich leaves of fadeless song. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON. 
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A Visit to tHe Oxupest State in Europe. 


HAT the smallest and the oldest of European governments should 
be combined in one is in itself a curious fact; that this govern- 
ment should be engulfed, so to speak, in the middle of Italy, with 
principalities, duchies, and kingdoms whirling around it like leaves 
driven by a winter’s storm, adds force to this political phenomenon ; 
but that so little is known and so little veneration paid to this 
Methuselah amongst States is perhaps the most extraordinary feature 
in its existence amongst us in the nineteenth century. 

For this is a community whose authentic history dates from the 
days of Pepin, father of Charlemagne, and whose legendary history 
carries us back to the days when the persecutions of the Roman 
Emperor Diocletian drove a pious anchorite to the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Rimini, there to form a semi-ecclesiastical com- 
munity, which still retains its primitive simplicity both in constitu- 
tion and customs. 

San Marino is the name of this Liliputian State; it has a popu- 
lation of eight thousand souls, an area of sixteen square miles; it 
is governed by two Captains, it has Secretaries of State for home 
and foreign affairs, and above all it has a most exemplary Chancellor 
of its limited Exchequer, who has invariably an annual balance to 
place at his country’s disposition. 

Here, indeed, is a field for a modern Gulliver; the whole atmo- 
sphere of the place is, politically speaking, Liliputian, and one longs 
to people the solitary mountain which occupies almost the whole of 
the Republic with dwarfs and beings of another world. Strange to 
say, in Roman days this mountain was known as the ‘ Titanic rock ;’ 
here, amongst the upheaval of strata and yawning chasms of tufa, the 
ancients conjured up a race of giants, ambitious in their greatness 
to overthrow the King of Heaven; whilst now we find existing on 
this very spot the most pigmy of States. As the scene of a fairy 
tale San Marino would offer the facilities of a Brobdingnag and a 
Liliput all in one. 

Curiosity led me to this mountain Republic, curiosity led me 
to examine its history and its constitution, and my curiosity was 
rewarded by the discovery of a unique instance of medizval state- 
craft, the sole survivor of the countless republics which once dotted 
Italy, still governed by institutions which were hoary with age 
when Cesar Borgia endeavoured to add it to his dominions, and which 
Napoleon the Great respected and Garibaldi treated with decorum. 
Let those who feel disposed visit with me this tiny State and discuss 
its peculiarities, only alluding to its constitution and history with 
Napoleonic respect when occasion may require. 
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After a drive of a few hours from Rimini our vetturino made 
us aware that we were crossing the frontier of the Republic, where 
the road which leads to the little commercial village at the foot 
of the Titanic rock traversed a stream which formed the eastern 
boundary, and Gulliver found himself amongst the ‘ever free’ Lili- 
putians. And indeed there are not wanting numerous signs of this 
much vaunted liberty which the eight thousand Liliputians enjoy. 
The word Libertad is chalked up in large letters against every second 
house ; their motto of Libertas is forced on your notice at every turn; 
it adorns their stamps, their coins, their flag; it is engraven over each 
of the city portals; and before a few days’ residence amongst them 
had expired, the very notion of liberty became irksome in the ex- 
treme. I went to the theatre and was greetedby a drop scene 
representing almost naked Liberty. I mounted up to the piazza and 
found a white marble statue representing the same personage. I 
ascended still higher to the parish church, and lo! the patron saint 
stood over the high altar, with a scroll in his right hand on which 
was written Liberty! 

Nevertheless it was satisfactory to learn that this liberty ended 
not in a display of the simple word, and this boast of fifteen cen- 
turies’ standing is sti]l genuine in all its branches. Taxation here is 
reduced to a mere nothing; the voice of the people governs every- 
thing. The officials are sufficiently paid by the honour conferred 
upon them, and receive a mere nominal salary. Property, hence, as 
compared with Italy, is of enormous value, and a law has been passed 
enacting that no foreigner can hold land within the narrow precincts 
of the Republic unless he has spent six consecutive years as a citizen 
within its boundaries, and during this period has conducted himself 
as a moral and exemplary citizen should. 

Very simple-minded are these Republicans; their requirements 
are but few, and the luxuries they can offer to visitors are exceed- 
ingly limited, so that to one anxious to reside amongst them for any 
length of time the accommodation offered by the little inn in the 
Borgo or commercial centre at the foot of the rock, will be looked 
upon with blank dismay. Ankle-deep we sank in mire as we crossed 
the threshold, to be accosted by every stench with which an Italian 
pothouse is redolent; the bedroom looked alive with discomforts, 
and, though breathing an air of freedom far older than any we 
could find elsewhere, we heaved a sigh, and wished it could be less 
impure. 

Before, however, we decided on establishing ourselves in these 
quarters, I determined to issue forth and see if the little town, the 
centre of government, built upon a cliff a thousand feet above the 
centre of commerce, could offer usa more inviting resting place. I was 
fortified in my search by a letter of introduction to a leading Republican, 
Domenico Fattori by name, no less a personage than the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and brother of a most learned citizen, who 
had printed a little story of his country’s liberties which was exhi- 
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bited, together with other treasures of the like sort, in San Marino’s 
little room at the last Paris Exhibition. 

Thus I stepped up the steep, rugged path which leads to the city, 
gaining confidence at every step as I left below me the loathsome 
‘Borgo,’ and saw enchanting panoramas of mountains, plain, and 
sea, all brilliantly illumined by a rich opalesque sunset over the 
pinnacled Apennines, which here assume those grotesque shapes 
delineated by masters of the Umbrian school. 

Did my eyes deceive me? No, it was indeed true. Coming 
towards me down the rugged path, I saw a gentleman in a tall hat, 
wearing a badly-fitting suit of dress clothes and a white tie, and in 
attendance upon him was a lackey in gaudy livery. Nothing more 
out of place could be imagined: a half-naked anchorite or a skin- 
clad herdsman one would have passed by unnoticed; and my heart 
misgave me, for into this wild spot I had not thought it necessary 
to drag my evening toilette. I questioned my conductor as to the 
meaning of this apparition, and learned to my relief that he was a 
Captain of the most serene Republic of San Marino out for a state 
walk, When engaged in his official capacity a Captain always wears 
this dress, and in the state wardrobe six dress suits are kept to 
fit all shapes and sizes of Republicans who may attain to the dignity 
of ruler. 

It was with some feelings of trepidation that I knocked at 
Fattori’s door, and was ushered into a sitting-room to interview his 
wife and sister, owing to the absence of the lord. I told my tale 
candidly. I stated how charmed I was with all I had seen except 
the inn, and that I craved for a more pleasing habitation. They 
referred me to a neighbouring house, and invited us next day to join 
their party in witnessing the grand ceremony of the installation of 
the incoming Captains, on which occasion, twice a year, the Sam- 
marinesi shake off their lethargy and appear right merry in holiday 
attire. 

Charmingly primitive were our host and hostess, whom I found 
inhabiting a little house near the principal gate of the city ; perhaps 
no two people could be more entertaining in their domestic arrange- 
ments. The lady of the house was portly and garrulous; she was, we 
remarked, most noble in her bearing, and of noble Republican blood 
she proved to be. Hers was one of the oldest of San Marino’s noble 
families, for, owing to the inconvenience of having two illiterate 
Captains, certain families are set apart as noble, from amongst whom 
one of the rulers is chosen. Here their privileges of nobility cease, 
but not their pride, for old Signora Casali, whose maiden name 
was Belluzzi, was most proud of her pedigree. She scoffed at the later 
elevations to the Sammarinese peerage as ‘nobilita di carta,’ mere paper 
upstarts, and for her own parental house she claimed the honour of 
possessing the genuine nobility of blood. She thoroughly despised 
her lame and drunken husband, who was the impersonation of a 
henpecked nonentity. Every meal we ate under the shadow of their 
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roof was attended by the talkative pair, and many were the stories 
they told us of their quaint little country which served as a relish 
to many a frugal repast. 

Though poor, our accommodation was cleanly, and though our food 
was brought up from the Borgo and invariably arrived cold, yet the 
keen mountain air assisted us to dispose of most unpalatable dishes. 
Everything they sent us tasted the same—be it turkey, beefsteak, or 
chicken, the difference was hardly perceptible ; but we had come to 
study the Liliputians and not our own comforts, so we were content. 

How do the Liliputians amuse themselves? was one of our first 
questions, and we soon found them a right jovial eight thousand, 
Religious festivals are common, and so is wine, and the two combined 
result in many an uproarious scene. The Sunday before we left was 
the festival of Santa Mustiola, celebrated at a short distance from 
the town. After the formalities of the mass and procession had been 
gone through, crowds of men and women collected at a neighbour- 
ing house to drink and play games. By this time I was well known 
to most of them, and each exhorted me to put my lips to their brim- 
ming jugs of wine. They filled my pockets with walnuts. So intent 
were they on hospitality, that I was forced to watch my opportunity 
to effect an escape as fast as my legs would carry me, to avoid in- 
voluntary inebriation. 

On the day of San Marino, their patron saint, they hold grand 
festivities outside the walls. The piece de résistance for this day isa 
refined species of cruelty to animals: a live cock is procured and 
hung by its legs from a tree; each competitor in turn endeavours by 
a leap to wring its neck. Great excitement prevails amongst the 
bystanders, and when success attends the attempt the victor is loudly 
cheered, he receives the bird by way of reward, and the unsuccessful 
pay a small sum towards the purchase of the cock. 

Winter at San Marino is terribly severe ; for months they are snow 
and frost-bound, and to amuse themselves the Republicans have in- 
vented a species of tabogening, and down the main street of the town 
they whirl themselves on a crazy piece of wood with terrible velocity. 
Last winter a lady Sammarinese gained for herself an unpleasant noto- 
riety at this game, for she slipped off her liscia or sledge, and per- 
formed the rest of the downward descent on her own person, which 
became wofully contused thereby. 

The first of April is a day of general mirth and hilarity. Woe to 
the Liliputian sluggard who tarries in bed after sunrise on this morn- 
ing ; he renders himself liable to be dragged from his couch, and in his 
nocturnal attire placed on muleback with an umbrella in his hand, 
and, shivering with cold, he is set up as an object of derision in the most 
exposed part of the town. This disaster one year befell our old host, 
who had been imbibing freely the night before. His wife entered fully 
into the fun of the thing, and assisted her husband’s tormentors in 
laying their plans. However, lest her domestic arrangements should 
be exposed to question, she took care that her spouse should retire to 
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rest with a clean nightgown, so that he might appear before the 
world to the best advantage. 

It is the case at San Marino, as it is in other primitive societies, 
that the marriage ceremony is attended with unusual merriment ; the 
happy pair trip along the street attended by all their friends at an 
early hour in the day, to be united under the roof of their country’s 
god; or, if the distance be great, the bride rides with her lady 
friends astride a mule. On the return to the parental homestead 
the bride and bridegroom are placed aloft on a dais to be the cynosure 
of neighbouring eyes for the remainder of the day, whilst wild dancing 
and festivities take place around them. It is a keenly contested point 
among the assembled matrons, who shall have the honour of assisting 
the bride on retiring to rest ; but it is the oldest and most venerated 
of the Liliputian mothers who is appointed to the almost sacred 
office of presenting the ‘nouveaux mariés’ with a mess of potage at 
sunrise. 

They dearly love the Italian game of palla on this mountain- 
top; they are inveterate theatre goers, possessing two within their 
territory ; an excuse for a masquerade they seize with avidity, and 
talk incessantly of their success in deception on such occasions. Our 
landlady told us how her mother, when eighty years of age, had gone 
to a masked ball dressed as a girl of seventeen and, thanks to her 
good figure and activity, she was enabled to carry off the palm of 
being belle of the evening. 

Let us now say a word about the constitution of this curious little 
State. In it we see the lineal descendant of ancient Rome, tracing 
its pedigree through the vicissitudes of medizval Italy and her muni- 
cipal organisations, each of which reproduced a miniature example of 
the mighty Roman fabric. Here, in the days of constitutional govern- 
ments and deeply elaborated schemes of legislation, we find two old 
Roman consuls ruling a speck of Italy. They now call themselves 
Captains, but one is still patrician and one is still plebeian, as in the 
earlier days of the Roman Republic; they owe their election to the 
Senate, which at San Marino as in Rome still wields the chief execu- 
tive power, but now it is termed the Council of Sixty. There is yet 
another power in the State, namely, the general arringo, or gather- 
ing of the people, to decide on momentous questions of the day. Each 
male Republican can here make his voice heard; but it is now but 
seldom convened, and occupies much the same position that Rome's 
Comitia Curiata did in the latter days of the Republic. 

I felt myself lucky when one day our host informed me that an 
arringo would be held on the morrow, and that he would have much 
pleasure in conducting me thither. My thoughts involuntarily wan- 
dered back to the days when Rome’s people were summoned to the 
Comitia to decide on peace and war, but I was not privileged to hear 
an eager unanimous decision on the necessity of crushing Carthage, or 
of resisting to the death the invaders from Gaul. No, it wasa real blow 
to my dreams of the past when some forty or fifty Republicans 
assembled ‘to discuss the advisability of opening telegraphic communi- 
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cation with the neighbouring town of Rimini, and thus did the de- 
generate offspring of the Roman Curia on that day recognize its exist- 
ence in the nineteenth century, and acted accordingly. 

This existence of telegraphy I look upon as one of the first symptoms 
of decay in our veteran State. The simple-mindedness with which 
they assembled daily around the postman in the Borgo at the sound 
of his bell, and awaited the distribution of his small handful of 
letters, will rapidly disappear. They resisted to the death a tempting 
proposition for a railroad, an hotel, and a gambling house, from some 
energetic company; but will they resist the more insidious innova- 
tions which will follow in the wake of the electric wires, and in the 
train of the feverish excitement incident on having a separate room 
in the Street of Nations at a Paris Exhibition? No, if I could have 
that day recorded a vote in San Marino’s assembly, I should have 
opposed the introduction of the telegraph. I should have opposed 
entering into contact with the outer world, and have been content to 
boast of the greatest claim to notoriety San Marino has, namely, that 
of being a living fossil of bygone ages. 

Let no one who can so arrange fail to visit San Marino on 
April 1 or October 1 ; perhaps, if he be not an early riser, for above- 
mentioned reasons the latter date had best be chosen; for on these 
days the Captains are elected for the ensuing six months, and the 
visitor will derive much amnsement, if not profit, from being present 
at the ceremony. Their dress is rich; they are resplendent with the 
cordon of San Marino’s military order around their necks, and more- 
over a eulogistic address is delivered to the bystanders, entering 
deeply into San Marino's historical lore. On this day is to be seen 
the little Republican army of eighteen strong, drawn up to the best 
advantage. Though the soldiers have no notion of drill or of military 
bearing, though their gaudy uniforms fit them like sacks, neverthe- 
less they are unique in themselves; there are only eighteen such in 
the whole wide world, and they represent the smallest standing army 
in existence. However, San Marino is not entirely dependent on 
them for its defence; every male citizen is presumably a soldier, and 
they are divided into several regiments ; but their uniforms have long 
since been worn out, and in these days of peace the prudent lawgivers 
have not seen fit to replace them. Yet the law obliges each man to 
keep a gun anda cockade in case of a rupture with some foreign 
power. 

I feel morally convinced that Lord Cardwell must one day have 
been at San Marino and, whilst sighing over the extravagance of the 
British lion, have mentally resolved to follow the humble example set 
him by Europe’s smallest State. 

The traveller who is not fortunate enough to be present at the 
installation of the Captain, may any day get an order to inspect their 
state wardrobe, where are seen their rich velvet cloaks, their insignia 
of office, and the above-mentioned collection of dress clothes; he will 
then feel thankful that he was not born a Sammarinese, with a chance 
of the captaincy, for it would require an acute archeologist to decide 
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on the date of these raiments, and an entire disregard for cleanliness 
to allow of putting them on. 

For the lovers of legendary lore and wild fantastic beauties, San 
Marino is a perfect paradise. Legends are attached to each weird 
spot, principally connected with the history of their patron saint, and 
the scenes of his spiritual labours in the days of Diocletian. There is 
his bed of hewn stone, his garden in an almost inaccessible cliff, his head 
and face in the parish church; but perhaps the heritage he has left 
his successors most worthy of remark is their skill in stone-masonry. 
Himself a quarryman employed in building Rimini, 8. Marino gathered 
around him on his mountain a colony of his comrades, and for fifteen 
centuries these men of San Marino have hewn and toiled in their 
natural workshops for a means of livelihood. 

They are most expert too in the rearing of cattle, and from far dealers 
come to the fairs at San Marino to purchase the far-famed oxen fed on 
the slopes of the giant mountain. 

Very excellent grapes are produced on the sulphurous soil around 
Mount Titanus, and the wines produced from them are sparkling 
and pure. Their cellars beneath the mountain are warm in winter 
and cool in summer; no wonder then that they exceed occasionally 
in their libations. There is a well-known character at San Marino, 
an old beggarman, who gains his livelihood by means of a poem he 
once wrote ; he has spent his patrimony on drink, and now subsists 
on the enthusiasm excited by his stirring verses. This poem is en- 
titled, ‘Che Tremenda Repubblica,’ and, intoxicated with their love | 
of liberty, the Sammarinesi at their festivals will listen again and 
again to the pompous refrain of the old man’s song. He is the hero 
of their oft-repeated festivals and the minstrel of their board. 

It was with many feelings of regret that we left this old-fashioned 
little country, and it was with infinite pleasure that shortly after my 
departure I received an intimation that for the interest I had taken 
in the Republic they had thought fit to make me a citizen. For 
in these days of craving for novelty it was satisfactory to me to look 
through the list of citizens, and find myself the only Englishman 
enrolled therein. Continental celebrities there were by scores whom 
interest or curiosity had brought in contact with the Republic; and 
the accompanying letter, herewith transcribed, will show their own 
opinion of the honour they conferred upon me. It ran as follows :— 


San Marino: Feb. 14, 1879. 


Illustrious Sir and Fellow-citizen,—The gift of citizenship of San 
Marino is truly a great one, since if perchance you are at a distance you 
may be protected thereby ; but if you come to this Alpine mougtain no one 
ean molest you, and you will be respected by all, and possess the same pri- 
vileges that the other citizens enjoy. Accept, then, dear sir, this diploma in 
order that the great city of London may rejoice, with you over the posses- 
sion of it. Be good enough to acknowledge the receipt of the diploma. 
Your devoted servant, Francesco Casati. 


P.S.—Our Republic enjoys the greatest tranquillity. 
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Before bidding adieu to San Marino, I propose laying before any 
traveller who may wend that way the advantages which a sojourn in 
the Republic offers for exploring an almost unknown district of the 
Apennines. By means of a small pony-chaise, possessed by an energetic 
Republican who has seen somewhat of the outer world and served 
under the Italian flag in the Crimea, we were enabled to make some 
delightful excursions from our Republic to Verruchio, where Dante 
places the scene of the imprisonment of the erring Paolo and Fran- 
cesca da Rimini, and where a red medizval castle, a stronghold of 
the Malatesta, dominatesa beetling cliff, and looks down ingrim silence 
on a little town teeming with reminiscences of the wrongheads. 

To the small streamlet which once decided the destinies of the 
world we paid a pilgrimage—the far-famed Rubicon,.which flows some 
few miles beyond Verruchio, or rather there is the bed in which it 
once did flow. 

San Leo offers the architect two rich and ancient cathedrals 
where the Bishops of Montefeltro once held their see. This is indeed 
a strange weird spot, built on a rock which, like San Marino, is 
raised 2,000 feet above the surrounding valley. On the journey 
thither from San Marino, the traveller passes Monte Maggio, or the 
‘bowing mountain,’ which the countryfolk tell you inclines eastwards 
each year more and more in pious reverence towards the Holy Se- 
pulchre; and the old inhabitants of San Marino affirm that now they 
can distinctly see houses which were invisible from the opposite 
valley in their youth. And Monte Maggio too is celebrated for a 

*theft perpetrated by Napoleon, who took from thence to Paris two 
lovely frescoes by Giulio Romano, and replaced them with hideous 
daubs. 

Urbino, the eagle nest of the Montefeltrian dukes, the quondam 
hereditary protectors of our little Republic, is a pleasant drive from 
San Marino, and there the artist and the antiquary can enjoy to the 
full the legacies of beauty which the art-loving Dukes of Urbino have 
left behind them. 

Buried in a cleft of the Apennines, and approached only by a bridle 
path from San Marino, is the quaint village of Monte Cerignone. A 
high arched bridge over a mountain stream leads you into the town, 
and reminds you of the Ponte alla Maddalena near Lucca. Anda 
grim square castle overlooks the town, once a favourite summer resort 
of the Urbino dukes. It is still rich in mouldering frescoes and 
beautiful specimens of Cinquecento work by skilful artists, who were 
summoned thither by the dukes to beautify their summer hiding 
place. 

These amd many others are the attractions offered by San Marino, 
where a spring or autumn month can be spent, combining as it does 
the rare advantage of sea breezes and pure mountain air together. 

J. TuzoporE Bent. 
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Tue PENITENCE oF RAJAH YAYATI. 


HE poet whom an able critic has declared to be, after Goethe, 
pre-eminently the modern poet, first and chief amongst singers 

to apply the modern spirit to literature, Heinrich Heine, has been 
pleased in one of his wayward moods to describe himself as ‘ Prince 
of the Ganges.’ He is seated upon a tavern bench, and in his hand 
is a glass of red Rhine wine, when freely flow his tears, for he beholds 
once again his dear and cherished native land—the sacred Ganges 
with her blue waters, the eternal Himalayas, the gigantic forests of 
palms and banyans, beneath which pass slowly troops of sage ele« 
phants and white-robed pilgrims. Flowers, strange as creations of 
a dream, gaze upon him with quiet pity; marvellous birds of golden 
plumage shrilly utter screams of joy; around him, in the Eastern 
sunshine, leap and chatter the nimble apes; and from the distant 
pagodas comes to him the droning chant of the pious Brahmans. .. . 
But the vision fades; here he is outside a tavern at Venice, and his 
tears are dropping into his glass of Rhenish wine. ‘ Madam, I have 
deceived you,’ he hastens to explain (he is relating this fable in the 


ears of the charming lady whose eyes remind him of violets) :— 


I am not the Prince of the Ganges. Never have I dreamed my dreams 
beneath the palms of India, never have I beheld the sacred river, nor the 
lotus flowers reflected in the purifying waters; never fallen in prayer 
before the god Juggernat, whose diamonds are so deserving of reverence. 
But my origin is from Hindostan, and this is why I feel myself perfectly 
at home in the immense melodious forests of Valmiki. . . . I also con- 
sider myself entitled to believe that the whole Maha-Bharata, with its two 
hundred thousand verses, was but a love song, an amorous allegory ad- 
dressed, some few thousand or more years since, by my remote ancestor to 
my fascinating remote ancestress. 


The last observation is somewhat unfortunate, since we are afraid 
we must conclude from it that Heine had never read the Maha- 
Bharata. Only a very insignificant proportion of these two hundred 
thousand verses have love for their theme. And it is plainly im- 
possible to suppose that the writer of the most perfect love songs in 
the world could have, intentionally, accused an ancestor of his own, 
though never so remote, of attempting to win his lady’s heart by 
tales of fierce battle and long metaphysical discourses. But although 
Heine may have taken few rambles therein, that he should have felt 
himself perfectly at home in the ‘immense melodious forest’ of 
old Indian poetry is quite what one would have expected. Im- 
measurable indeed, at first sight, would seem the distance between 
this wild luxuriant jungle and the cultured rose garden of modern 
romance: there, the atmosphere of miracles still undisturbed ; here, 
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the very starlight infiltrate with realism; there, a thousand years 
but as yesterday, not able to steal from a maiden the bloom of youth, 
or to quench the penitential ardour of an ascetic worthy of the 
name ; here, life indeed swifter than a weaver’s shuttle, the rising and 
setting of each day’s sun before one; there, man still bound up in 
the universal brotherhood, nature’s latest-born son and spokesman 
celebrating the story of her life in hymns of joy and lamentation, 
singing the dirge of the dying sun, lending words to the storm’s 
wailings, and a voice to the dumb earth, lying parched in seasons of 
drought ; here, man supreme, and nature used scornfully to illustrate 
his moods ; the very roses blooming to crown his pleasures, and the 
songs of nightingales burthened with the pain and passion of human 
love. And yet beneath these miraculous palms, and sacred peepuls, 
and love-consecrate acacias, the modern poet, i.e. the poet possessed 
by modern ideas, would meet a familiar spirit, in fantastic and 
picturesque disguise no doubt, and, in the dreamy East, childlike 
and naive still, whereas in the cold clear West she has become self- 
conscious and cynical; but at heart the same, profoundly free, pro- 
foundly fearless ; familiar and even playful with her gods, with man, 
divided between compassion and reverence; for the rest untroubled 
by any supernatural terrors; but always troubled with, or at any 
rate always mindful of, the world-sorrow, age waiting upon youth, 
fatigue following after pleasure, love ending in loss, and life 
vanishing in death. 

Heinrich Heine, of course, in the expression we have quoted, was 
merely recording in his own whimsical way the impression made on 
him by an idea which had not, at that time, become too hackneyed 
to influence the imagination. The common origin of the Aryan 
races now ranks amongst those respectable and well-established 
doctrines which neither provoke dispute nor impart inspiration. 
In becoming respectable, we may safely conclude the creed of the 
philologists would have lost all attraction for such a consistent 
revolutionist as Heine ; and we can easily imagine that if, for instance 
in our own case, too much were said of our place in the Indo- 
European family, we should have him reminding us that the three 
rulers we have chosen to rule over us, viz. our religion, our banker, 
and our prime minister, are of Semitic and not Aryan extraction ; 
whilst the present fashion by which our young maidens dress their 
hair in pigtails suggests a reminiscence probably Turanian. Heine 
himself, as we know, had claims to Semitic as well as Aryan origin ; 
but we wholly fail to follow Mr. Arnold when he discovers in 
the Voltaire of Germany the ‘spirit of Judea, the intensity and the 
longings which cannot be uttered, which belong to the Hebrew 
character. Heine’s spiritual inheritance was that of his own century, 
and cannot properly be connected with his nationality, whether 
Teutonic or Hebraic. But this nineteenth century, of which he was 
80 true a son, has its own ‘ intensity,’ its own unutterable longings; 
and inasmuch as Heine with all his genius and brilliancy failed to enter 
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into this earnest and living side of modern idealism, he failed, also, as 
Mr. Arnold rightly admits elsewhere, to be an adequate interpreter 
of the modern world. And it is precisely in the religious and 
emotional phase of modern thought—the new ideas as distinguished 
either from the old, drawn from Semitic sources, or from scepticism 
and active antagonism directed against historical faith—that we 
find this impressive spiritual resemblance to the ideal tone and 
standard of old Indian poetry. It must not be supposed that 
we are attempting to prove any Aryan inheritance of religious 
and poetical sentiment, flowing down to us from the vital sources 
where our forefathers drank. Standing where we now do, the great 
streams of human thought, and poetry, and speculation are broken 
up into rivers no longer, but form one mighty sea. We refuse to 
limit our claims in this great ocean, or to trace out any special 
current—the whole is our inheritance. And of the treasures these 
waters wash up to our feet, we take what gifts we will—preserving 
some as curious relics merely, and others as beautiful tokens of 
worlds swept out of life; but receiving others, again, as messages 
miraculously addressed to ourselves—heart messages of which our 
own hearts hold the key, borne across these trackless waters from 
the unseen shores that lie beyond the furthermost horizon ; proving 
that the men who once dwelt there were not only of like passions 
with ourselves, but of like spirit also. 

‘We children of this latter day,’ says an eminent scholar and 
eloquent writer, the late Emanuel Deutsch, ‘look upon all literature, 
religious, legal, and otherwise, whensoever and wheresoever produced, 
as part and parcel of humanity. We, in a manner, feel a kind of 
responsibility for it. We seek to understand the phase of culture 
which begot these items of our inheritance—the spirit that moves 
upon their face.’ No one more forcibly than Mr. Deutsch, need we 
add, no one with more enthusiasm and reverence, has shown us the 
* spirit moving on the face’ of Semitic religious faith, as we have it 
under its three great phases of Judaism, Mahommedanism, and 
Christianity. Monotheism in its severe purity, compunction, the 
loathing consciousness of sin (sin, not as any special infraction of 
the moral law, but as a pervading taint upon man and nature, the 
inherent inevitable guilt, against which David cries out in his grief, 
‘ Behold, I was shapen in wickedness, and in sin hath my mother con- 
ceived me!’), and, as a natural consequence of this sense of guilt, 
yearnings for spiritual deliverance, for assurance of God’s pardon, 
and His aid to escape the wrath to come—here we have the essential 
principles of all the Semitic religions. In his fine Essay upon Islam 
Mr. Deutsch draws the grand contrast between the voice of Mahomet 
and that of the Arabian poets, who, before his time, had sung ‘ of 
valour and generosity ; of love, and strife, and revenge ; of their noble 
tribe and ancestors; of beautiful women; or of early graves upon 
which weeps the morning’s cloud; and the fleeting nature of life, 
which comes and goes as the waves of the desert sand ; as the tents of 
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a caravan ; as a flower that shoots up and dies, while the white stars 
will rise and set everlastingly, and the mountains will rear their 
heads heavenward, and never grow old.’ 


‘Mohammed,’ continues Mr. Deutsch, ‘sang none of these. No love- 
minstrelsy, his; not the joys of this world, nor sword, nor camel, nor 
jealousy, nor human vengeance, nor the glories of tribe or ancestor, nor the 
unmeaning swiftly and for ever extinguished existence of man, were his 
themes. He preached Jslam, And he preached it by rending the skies 
above, and tearing open the ground below ; by adjuring heaven and hell, 
the living and the dead. The Arabs have ever been proficient in the art of 
swearing ; but such swearing had never been heard in or out of Arabia, 
By the foaming waters and by the grim darkness, by the flaming sun and 
the setting stars, by Mount Sinai and by Him who spanned the firmament, 
by the human soul and the small voice, by the Kaaba and by the Book, by 
the moon and the dawn and the angels, by the ten nights of dread mystery, 
and by the day of judgment. That day of judgment, at the approach 
whereof the earth shaketh, and the mountains are scattered into dust, and 
the seas blaze up in fire, and the children’s hair grows white with anguish ; 
and like locust swarms the souls arise out of their graves, and Allah cries 
to Hell, “ Art thou filled full?” and Hell cries to Allah, “ More, more, give 
me more, . . . while Paradise opens its blissful gates to the righteous, and 
glory ineffable awaits them, both men and women.’ 


Here we have the spirit, not of Islam only, grand, terrible, 
soul-appalling—in truth an angel with a ‘flaming sword, turned 
every way, to keep the way of the Tree of Life. 

In the less sombre but more dreamy Aryan world, no ‘ flaming 
sword’ keeps the way of the Tree of Life: the path stands open. 
But here also man has risen above primitive innocence and content. 
Of the fruit of both trees has he tasted, until, in truth, his eyes are 
opened and he knows, not only good and evil, but the secret of life 
and death. He is not driven forth from Eden, nor is the ground 
accursed for his sake; but the awakened spirit within him sees 
the fair garden to be but a picture of the senses, which, gazed at 
fixedly, melts into nothingness; whilst, as at the first, the earth is 
without form and void, and darkness upon the face of the deep. And 
his own existence he sees to be a dream, an illusion ; and concerning 
his bodily existence he is warned, not wrathfully by an offended God, 
but compassionately by the indwelling soul—‘ Dust thou art, and to 
dust must return.’ 

Life in this view, or the picture painted of it by consciousness, is 
only a vision. And hence an atmosphere of melancholy and of yearn- 
ing, tenderness and pity, is spread over this sulid-seeming world, with 
its swelling seas and mighty mountains, and vast forests teeming with 
innumerable animals, and rich cities crowded with men and women 
—all a dream! But it must be borne in mind that the dreamer is 
the soul ; and this divine reality asserts itself in the very recognition 
of the fleeting visionary nature of all appearances. So then there is 
no bitterness, no despair; nor is the vision troubled by haunting 
phantoms or ignoble terrors. Nature may be but a fair apparition, 
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evoked by the soul; but there is no plague spot on her bosom. 
Human life may be but a bubble floating on the ocean of existence, 
but it is not overshadowed by menaces nor distracted by remorse, 
Here is no sense of native impurity, no wrestling of the spirit with 
the flesh; here are no temptations of the devil, no hideous fore- 
bodings of the wrath to come—the burning pit where the worm dies 
not and the fire is not quenched—no appalling visions of the Pale 
Horse and the dreadful rider Death, and of Hell following him. 

For better, or for worse, as we may take it, the angel with the 
flaming sword is fading out of our modern skies. But the still blue 
heavens of the Aryan world never knew the dark shadow of the spread- 
ing wings. Here, for symbols, were only the shifting clouds, ap- 
pearing out of the air, and melting into the element from which they 
were born; and above the clouds, the stars, ‘ bright as with tears, 
for sympathy with the little destiny of man.’ 

To the Eastern sage, then, as to the modern idealist, the call 
(for here, too, there is a call—a moment of awakening from dull con- 
tentment and from selfish aims) declares itself, not by a ‘sudden 
conviction of sin, and that holy ‘ fear’ which the Psalmist declares to 
be the beginning of wisdom, but by a recognition of the fleeting 
nature of the individual life as such, and a longing to break through 
the prison walls of self into the larger universe, where death has no 
dominion ; where a generation swept away, a nation scattered, a planet 
dissipated in space, are as the fallen leaves of one vanished summer, 
and where the one eternal fact is Life—Life, not indeed ‘ the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,’ but in constant change, in unresting 
movement, outward, upward, onward. So far, then, we may trace the 
dreamy mysticism of India and the ‘ cosmic emotion’ of the modern 
world flowing in parallel streams. Humanitarianism, ‘the enthu- 
siasm of humanity,’ and the ‘ pathetic fallacy,’ which carries this 
‘enthusiasm’ through the domain of Nature down to her very plants 
and stones, have their counterpart in the infinite compassion and 
infinite reverence of the gentle Brahman; infinite compassion, which 
touches the most powerful and successful rajah as it does the meanest 
insect—for are not both dying? infinite reverence, which reaches the 
insect as it does the rajah—for do not both share in the quenchless 
life of Brahm? But, now, when we come to the effects of these 
kindred inspirations upon the conduct and thoughts of men, we must 
expect to find all the difference which distinguishes life, and the value 
of life, under an Eastern and a Western sky. George Eliot, in her 
noble poem of ‘ Jubal,’ has, consciously or unconsciously, given us a 
modern parable in place of an ancient legend. Here death (the 
sudden recognition of death) proves 


the tear-watered seed 
Of various life, and action-shaping need. 


Man, ceasing to believe himself immortal, is kindled to new eager- 
ness, to new intensity: more beautiful to him, because of the death 
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shadow across it, is the face of nature ;. more intense is human love— 
thrilled by ‘ diffusive dread’ into ‘ finer tenderness.’ Nor is this all. 
He feels the ‘stings of new ambition,’ and is strong ‘in the force 
which springs from passion beating on the shores of fate.’ ‘ Come,’ 
he exclaims to his fellows, with him menaced by this coming night 
of helplessness— 


Come, let us fashion acts that are to be 
When we shall lie in darkness silently. 


We must not look for this noble moral vitality in the mystical 
absorption of the Aryan visionary. Our modern poet has painted the 
eager Western character beneath the influence of a suddenly darkened 
hope in personal immortality, thrown back upon itself, as it were, and 
concentrated in energy; the instinctive love of life and delight in 
action not quenched, but transformed by an impulse of spiritual will 
from selfish instinct into religious passion. 

But in the more languid Eastern temperament there is not this 
passionate attachment to life for its own sake, and apart from its con- 
ditions. The mere sense of existence in itself is rather a physical 
weariness than a physical delight. Anticipation of its extinction, 
then, touches life with no anguish, with no intensity of pain, but at 
most with a subdued and quiet melancholy, ‘ resembling sorrow only 
as the mists resemble the rain.’ And hence we have here no ‘ passion 
beating on the shores of fate,’ no ‘clutching haste’ making work 
eager, and stirring men to nobler ambition. The natural inclination 
is towards a life of contemplation, rather than a life of action; and 
this mood is heightened by the belief that all action belongs to the 
illusive world of sense, which is but a passing vision. The wise man, 
then, will take his stand by the one reality—the soul—and choose to 
be rather a spectator of the world-vision than an actor in it. He 
will not, indeed, hate the world, nor look forth upon it without com- 
passion and love, the love a dreamer may feel for his dream; but he 
will seek to emancipate himself from its illusions; he will withdraw 
himself from pain and pleasure, from action and desire, preserving 
the native tranquillity of the soul, that, uncoloured by illusion and 
untroubled by passion, it may be, as in the past and in the future, so 
in the present, one with Eternal Brahm. 

Having, after this strange and sympathetic fashion, journeyed thus 
far together, must we—who are heirs of this nineteenth century, 
followers after a new ideal—part with the poet-mystic of ancient 
Brahmanism, taking separate paths that can have no meeting- 
place? Before ws lies the world—in which we would store living 
memories, ere we vanish hence and are no more seen; before the 
Brahman is stretched the desert, where, in quietude and contem- 
plation, he seeks to unite his soul with Brahm. How should this 
great gulf be bridged? or can it be bridged at all? Let us follow 
our Brahman, driven forth of the spirit into the wilderness, and see. 

And first: we are the children of this world, terre filii, as Mr. 
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Matthew Arnold has somewhere scornfully called us, having our 
portion in this life, in its stress, storm, and fever—not able to post- 
pone living to any season more perfect, or more picturesque, but 
accepting our own age, our own day, as the one upon which shines 
the fertilising sun ; whilst on yesterday the sun has set, and to-mor- 
row means, for us, the night in which no man can work. This is so: 
but the world which we claim as our portion includes the desert also. 
This life of action in the present, and for the present, this need to 
‘feel, create, bestow,’ to ‘ bear our part, whilst the one spirit’s plastic 
stress sweeps through the dull dense world,’ expresses what may be 
called the moral enthusiasm of the modern spirit; and for any such 
moral impulse we shall of course seek vainly in old Indian poetry, or 
indeed throughout the ancient world. But the religious, or ideal, 
enthusiasm, which is no less a part of our higher nature, does not 
allow men to rest contented with being associated in the energies and 
moving forces of the universe: it leads them to conceive themselves 
also as one with the purpose, or soul, of the universe. ‘Man’s thought 
takes flight for the centre, where through it hath part in the whole,’ 
says our great poet (who surely, in his moments of higher inspiration, 
must be called, before Heine, the poet of the modern spirit). 


The abysses forbid it not enter ;: the stars make room for the soul. 

Space is the soul’s to inherit : the night is hers, as the day ; 

Lo, saith man, this is my spirit ; how shall not the worlds make way ? 

Space is thought’s, and the wonders thereof, and the secret of space ; 

Is thought not more than the thunders and lightnings? shall thought give 
place 1 

Is the body not more than the vesture ? the life not more than the meat ? 

The will, than the word and the gesture, the heart, than the hands and 
the feet ? 


Is the tongue not more than the speech? is the head not more than 
the crown? 


And if higher than is heaven be the reach of the soul, shall not heaven 
bow down ? 
















But what, now, if it should prove that this sense of the soul’s 
supremacy, this foretaste of immortality, not by any hope of a pro- 
longed association with mortal conditions and accidents, but by an 
exaltation of the soul above all conditions—this putting off of self, to 
enter into the life of the human spirit—what if this, or something 
strangely like this, were to our Eastern dreamer emancipation of the 
soul from Maya, illusion and its reunion with Eternal Brahm? Of 
course, if this were so, it would only be in rare and precious moments of 
spiritual exaltation that the modern idealist would breathe the hyper- 
mundane atmosphere in which the Brahman mystic would alone exist. 
But this is of the essence of modern feeling ; our morality we always 
have with us, a lamp to our feet ; but our religion, at least in its highest 
moods, not always, lest haply it should cease to be a religion ; cease to 
be a something sacred and secret during the hours of labour and 
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research, to shine out when toil is suspended and the world has 
fallen quiet, a star in Heaven. 

To some readers we may seem to have been assuming this spiritual 
relationship between modern thought and ancient mysticism upon 
somewhat insufficient grounds. We may then give as an illustration 
what we should, perhaps, have commenced with as our text—the story 
of the final ‘emancipation’ of Rajah Yayati from earthly affections 
and desires, and his further deliverance from spiritual pride and an 
undue longing after celestial beatitude ; until at length the Swarga 
itself cannot disturb his soul’s tranquillity: he has conquered a higher 
good than Swarga, ‘a mind not to be changed by place or time.’ 

We have selected Rajah Yayati from amongst the numberless 
anchorites and religious penitents who are familiar figures in these 
immense forests of Valmiki and Vyasa, because the story of his call 
to a life of contemplation and spiritual absorption resembles some- 
what the sudden awakening of the sons of Lamech to love of the world 
and labour for its sake. Yayati has no natural inclination towards 
the life of a recluse; he is not one of those stern and gloomy hermits 
who rejoice in hard penances much as worldly men delight in luxury 
and self-indulgence; nor does he become an ascetic in the same way 
as the famous Rajah Visvamitra and other heroes of Indian story, to 
obtain supernatural power and annihilate his enemies. Yayati, when 
we first meet with him, is a brave young rajah, famous for his good 
looks and generosity, and (which proves sufficiently how far removed 
he then is from ‘perfection,’ according to the Brahman standard) for 
his skill as a hunter. Rajah Yayati, then, is one day pursuing a 
gazelle through a deep forest, when he hears a maiden’s voice implor- 
ing his aid, proceeding from an old well by the wayside. The 
distressed damsel is Devayani, the beautiful daughter of a famous 
Brahman, who is the guru or spiritual adviser of the rajah of the Asuras.’ 
Devayani has been bathing with other young maidens, amongst whom 
is Sarmitha, the daughter of the rajah of the Asuras, in a stream flow- 
ing through the forests, and on coming out of the water there has 
been a girlish quarrel. Sarmitha has taken Devayani’s ‘chuddah’ or 
mantle, instead of her own, and the proud daughter of a Brahman is 
indignant beyond measure that her dress should be defiled by the 
touch of even a princess of the despised race of the Asuras. ‘ Yes, yes,’ 
retorts Sarmitha, ‘you say well, Devayani, that I should not wear 
the dress of the daughter of one of my father’s hired servants! 
Upon that, Devayani’s rage is beyond control; she rushes at Sarmitha 
and beats her, and Sarmitha in return pushes her into the well by 
the wayside; and then, frightened at her own act, runs away and 
leaves her companion to her fate. Luckily for Devayani the well 
is an old one, and nearly dry; but the proud maiden is of course 
covered with mud and disfigured with weeping, when the gallant 
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young rajah rescues her; and so, with true Oriental courtesy, he averts 
his eyes from her, and, saluting her respectfully, goes his way, with- 
out even asking her name. But Devayani has fallen in love with 
the handsome young rajah, who has taken her hand to raise her out of 
the well. No other man, she vows, shall touch her hand. She will marry 
no one else. But first she has to be revenged upon Sarmitha, for the 
rajah of the Asuras would not offend his guru to save many daughters. 
A Brahman’s wrath, he knows, is as terrible as a Brahman’s favour is 
precious; and so, whatever compensation Devayani claims for the 
insult offered her by Sarmitha, he promises shall be gladly paid. 
Devayani demands that the Princess Sarmitha and all her serving 
maidens may become her, Devayani’s, slaves. And now, a few days 
later, the proud and beautiful Devayani, waited on by Sarmitha 
and her maidens, returns to the same part of the forest ; and she bids 
Sarmitha pick wild flowers for her, and weave her a wreath, whilst 
she sits in state near the old well by the wayside. And, once again, 
the young Rajah Yayati, in pursuit of a gazelle, chances to pass that 
way. He is astonished to see in this lonely place so many beautiful 
maidens; and, above all, he wishes to know how Sarmitha, whose 
beauty and rich apparel show that she is of noble birth, has become a 
slave. Devayani answers this question somewhat coldly; but as the 
young rajah is about to continue his road, she steps down from her 
forest throne and, raising her clasped hands to her brow, makes herself 
known to him as the distressed maiden whom he rescued from the 
well. _*And now,’ she says, ‘I and my maidens are your servants. 
I have chosen you for my lord, and indeed this is appointed by destiny; 
for did not you take my hand in yours?’ Rajah Yayati, at first, seeks 
to excuse himself: he is not of the Brahman caste, he is not worthy of 
the noble Devayani ; and he fears lest he may provoke her father’s wrath 
by consenting to accept her love. Devayani, however, will take no 
refusal; and the end of the matter is that her father raises Yayati to 
the Brahman caste, by virtue of miraculous privileges bestowed on 
him by the gods; and so all difficulties are smoothed away, and the 
marriage of Rajah Yayati and Devayani is celebrated with great 
rejoicings. But it must be supposed that the jealous Devayani has 
noticed in her lord a somewhat too warm admiration for the beauty of 
the unfortunate Sarmitha. In any case, ere Rajah Yayati leaves 
with his bride, his saintly father-in-law gives him in parting a sacred 
charge: ‘ Let nothing induce you, Rajah Yayati, to give the second 
place in your love to Sarmitha, the daughter of the rajah of the Asuras. 
You must honour this young slave as one who, but for an evil destiny, 
would have been a princess ; but let her be to you no nearer than a 
sister.’ ... Rajah Yayati, however, at the early part of his career, 
is plainly not possessed of any miraculous gift of self-control. He 
does give Sarmitha the second if not the first place in his love ; and 
a more mortal injury in a land where a wife’s supreme honour 
is in her position as the mother of sons—whereas Devayani has only 
two sons, she discovers that her detested rival, Sarmitha, is the 
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mother of three princely boys, whom Rajah Yayati cannot but ac- 
knowledge as his children. Here, then, we have the preliminary 
episode, which, at the risk of appearing to have wandered from our 
theme, we have given as briefly as possible, because it shows sufficiently 
that Rajah Yayati, who is to rise to be a type of a soul emancipated 
from selfish desire and from love of pleasure and fear of pain, is at 
the outset, to say the least, as much bound about and blinded by 
illusions of the senses and the fever of desire as are ordinary mortals. 

But now that we have come to Rajah Yayati’s punishment, we 
pass at once from an atmosphere of pleasant comedy into one of deep 
and tragic earnestness. The jealous and outraged Devayani rushes to 
her father, and demands vengeance upon her treacherous husband. The 
Brahman, looking sternly upon Yayati, who, like Adam in the garden, 
seeks to pass on the burthen of guilt to the woman ‘who tempted 
him,’ curses him, standing now in the full vigour and prime of man- 
hood, with the decrepitude of premature old age. And Rajah Yayati 
cries out that his punishment is greater than he can bear—as yet. 
Like the sons of Lamech, he exclaims that he had never loved life 
and the joy of life enough; let him but say farewell to these delights 
ere they are withdrawn from him for ever. He will not rebel against 
his sentence; but give him but a few brief years of youth, that it 
may not be said the cup of life was withdrawn from his lips ere he 
had tasted it. His entreaties are so far successful, thathe is permitted 
to exchange his hideous and infirm old age for the youth of anyone 
whom he can persuade to bear his punishment for him for a brief 
term of years. When the appointed time has expired, Rajah Yayati 
must restore the loan of youth, and take upon his own shoulders the 
punishment of old age. And now the unhappy rajah wanders forth 
amongst outcasts and starving wretches who are only less miser- 
able than himself—they are less miserable, for not one of them, 
even when bribed by a kingdom, will consent to give their youth 
even for a few years in exchange for the repulsive infirmities of old 
age. At length, after many wanderings, Rajah Yayati comes to 
his own palace. By this time his sons have grown to men’s estate, 
and Yayati thinks, surely those born of my heart will lend me the 
life they received from me? But Rajah Yayati sees his children 
shudder as they look upon him ; and first one, and then another, refuses 
his request. ‘Why did you offend this holy Brahman, my father ?’ 
asks the eldest. ‘I am not attached tothe pleasures of youth,but I desire 
wisdom ; and old age deadens the mind.’ The second son is a skilful 
hunter; can an old man hold the bow? The third is in love; and 
what smiles has a maiden for hideous age? The fourth would be a 
famous warrior. The fifth is proud, and cannot brook the scorn with 
which menials and children insult the aged. But Yayati, like Lear, 
has at least one devoted child. - Puru, the youngest born of Sarmitha, 
will freely and gladly bear the burthen of his father’s punishment : 
and give his youth, and strength, and ardour, not for a term of years 
only, but for so long as destiny may have allotted them to him. We 
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have not here space in which to quote Yayati’s touching reproof to 
his four cold-hearted sons and his praise of Puru. He accepts the 
youth of his youngest son, but only for the time required to realise 
fully the value and delight of the world, to which he must so soon say 
farewell. 

And now we have Rajah Yayati clothed in renewed youth, athirst 
for pleasure, and love, and wisdom, and power, and all that makes 
men cling to life. We are not allowed to think that he seeks only 
base enjoyments and animal pleasures. We are told that he becomes 
famous, not only for his splendour and luxury, but also for his many 
virtues and deeds of valour. All the sages and poets he calls to his 
court. He joins in stirring adventures, and carries on successful 
wars. And yet, before the term appointed has expired, he returns to 
his son Puru, and, offering him his youth, craves as a favour to 


receive again the once loathed punishment of age! This is what he 
says :— 


My son, clothed in thy youth, I have tasted the pleasures of sense, I 
have conquered all difficulties. I have used time and strength according 
to my own will. But this is what I have found: the attainment of the 
thing desired does not quench desire; desire grows as a fire on which is 
poured clarified butter. If all the rice and barley, all the flocks, all the 
gold, all the beautiful women the earth contains, cannot satisfy the desire of 
one man, true wisdom is to put away desire altogether. This thirst, the 
foolish so vainly strive to slake, is never quenched: it does not grow old 
when men grow old: it is a mortal fever: happy he who is free from it! 
For me, I have passed many years attached to pleasures of the senses, and 
always amidst one enjoyment a thirst for new joys was awakened. Puru, 
I am content ; take now thy youth and this empire. For me, I will put off 
desire, and, turning my face towards the Absolute Being, will dwell tran- 
quilly in the home of the gazelles. 


All the rice and barley, all the flocks, all the gold, all the beau- 
tiful women in the world, cannot satisfy the desire of one man! 
Is this the voice of Rajah Yayati, or of Thomas Carlyle prophesying to 
us from far away in the Eastern desert? But we shall have yet another 
reminiscence of Teufelsdrockh and his ‘ Baphometic Fire Baptism, 
ere we bid Rajah Yayati farewell. 

Yayati, having passed on his kingdom to Puru, now uncomplain- 
ingly takes up his burthen of old age and departs for the lonely 
forests; and here, for many years, he leads the life of a religious 
penitent, becoming famous for his self-macerations ; and at length, 
when death releases him, ascending from earth to Swarga. But it 
will be seen that he has not even yet attained perfection. His cruel 
self-macerations whilst on earth are still a subject of pride to him; 
and once, when Indra, the sky god, asks him, ‘ How is it, Rajah 
Yayati, that you have here a place amongst the immortals?’ he 
answers, ‘ By virtue of my astounding penances, Indra. No man, 
and no god even, has inflicted upon himself such maceration.’ ‘ Be- 
cause you boast of your penances,’ answers Indra, ‘ the merit of them 
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is exhausted. If you endured these self-mortifications only to obtain 
Swarga, you are not worthy to dwell amongst the immortals.’ ‘True 
and just, O Indra!’ answers Rajah Yayati meekly; ‘ but if I must 
now fall from Swarga, let my fall be among just souls.’ So Rajah 
Yayati is precipitated from heaven, and he falls into a region 
inhabited by just souls, whose virtues have raised them above the 
earth, but who are not yet sufficiently perfect to ascend to Swarga. 
The ruler of this region hastens to pay Rajah Yayati great honour, 
but he refuses to receive any homage. ‘I am Yayati,’ he says, ‘ the 
son of Nahusha, the father of Puru, a man who has lost virtue, since 
he boasted of his great penances.’ Then Ashtaka, the ruler amongst 
just souls, is amazed, and asks, ‘Are not penances for the health of 
the soul?’ Yayati answers :— 

The man who possesses wealth honours Brahma with sacrifices ; he who 
has intelligence studies the Vedas; the penitent macerates his body—all 
these escape illusions, and arrive at beatitude—but the wise do not boast 
that they have conquered Swarga by their penances. Swarga does not 
belong to the soul, but to destiny. . . . I have fallen from Swarga, but I 
feel no pain or terror. The source of pain and pleasure is not in myself; 
all my strength then is put forth to remain untroubled by either. . . . One 
man says, ‘I must give alms.’ ‘ Sacrifice,’ they command another. ‘I must 
read the Vedas,’ says a third. ‘I must bind myself by a vow of penance,’ 
observes a fourth. One must lay aside these restless fears. These practices 
are obstacles in the soul’s path. What is best is to identify oneself with 
the Eternal Being, and to aspire to supreme quietude in this world and the 
next. 

Ashtaka asks him what now must befall him. Yayati answers that 
he must sink into the abyss Naraka, where foul birds of prey will 
hunt him, and tear him with their beaks and talons. Ashtaka ex- 
claims that Yayati shall not enter Naraka; he shall have his, Ash- 
taka’s, place in Swarga! Yayati answers quietly that he has given 
alms to the Brahmans in his day, but that he himself does not 
receive alms. Then the just souls press round him, all eagerly im- 
ploring him not to enter Naraka; to allow them to suffer for him. 
He refuses, and says: ‘ Think not of saving me from suffering ; but 
rather turn your hearts to the conquest of indifference to suffering.’ 

And—so bidding them farewell—he is about to plunge into the 
dark abyss, when suddenly there appear in the air five flaming 
chariots! Yayati is to ascend with Ashtaka and his three friends 
to Swarga! But even so he is unmoved; and as the fire-chariots are 
ascending through the air, he says: ‘ Better than Swarga is it to 
possess one’s soul in tranquillity.’ 

Here then we have the supreme spiritual triumph. The soul is 
raised, not alone above Gehenna and its terrors, but above Swarga and 
its beatitude. It was of the pangs of Tophet that Teufelsdrockh 
asked himself: ‘Hast thou not a heart? Canst thou not bear what- 
soever it be?’ But Rajah Yayati, ascending in his fire-chariot to 
endless bliss, can say to himself of this also: ‘ Art thou not a soul? 
Wilt thou be greatly moved, or elated, be it what it may ?’ 

FREDERIKA MAcbDONALD. 
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Tue Irish LAnp QUESTION. 


ARGE as the Irish Land question is, it cannot be properly appre- 
hended unless as a branch of a larger one. It is neither a Land 
question only, nor an Irish question only. It has deep roots in the 
history of Ireland and the old wrongs of its native population, and 
the first and last thought of a great part of the Irish people is land; 
but it has roots also in the state of modern society—in the growing 
consciousness of popular strength, in the fact that the balance of 
power is altered, and that its centre is now among the many instead 
of the few—in ideas of equality from the new world, and of revolution 
from the old world, and in all that is commonly meant by demo- 
cracy. It involves a problem not only as to the use of the national 
soil, and the relations of landlord and tenant, but as to the directions 
of legislation, and the tendency of modern society respecting State 
intervention. A keen observer of the most disturbed parts of Ire- 
land, it is true, has lately said that the more that is seen of the 
people of the West, the more distinct becomes the conviction that the 
difficulty is rather economic than political, the complaints pouring 
in on every side referring not in the least to politics! Yet even in 
the remotest districts of Connaught the peasant is becoming con- 
scious that his vote counts for more than his landlord’s, that his repre- 
sentatives sit in Parliament, and that his cause is gaining ground. 
He is stirred, too, by a movement in the air of which he is hardly 
aware; his brothers and cousins have sent him something besides 
money from the Transatlantic Republic, and if he now raises his 
voice only about land, he knows that he can make it heard afar off. 
In less disturbed parts of the island nearer the eastern shore, the 
political element is distinctly perceptible; and Fenianism, which is 
at once the ally and the rival of the Land League, aims ultimately 
at more than the separation of Ireland from England. Nor is it in 
this sense only that more than an Irish land question is before us. 
What brings it so prominently to the front in England as the 
political question of the day is neither the recent distress nor the 
present agitation, for in both respects the state of the island has been 
worse in the memory of many. It is that in England, too, a new 
political spirit is astir; that landlords are no longer dominant over 
legislation about land; and, moreover, that there is a tendency to 
extend the control of the State to matters formerly left to private 
arrangement. 
Down to recent years the course of legislation in this country, 
under the influence of the ideas of Adam Smith and his followers, 
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seemed to indicate a contraction of the sphere of Government. 
The society of our day, said Sir Henry Maine twenty years ago, is 
mainly distinguished from that of preceding generations by the large- 
ness of the sphere of contract, and the assumptions of political 
economy would fail to correspond with the facts of life, were it not 
true that imperative law had abandoned the largest part of the field 
it once occupied. This proposition is in marked contrast with that 
of German economists and publicists, who assume that, as a com- 
munity ascends to higher stages of culture, the State enlarges its 
province and tends to include within its scope the whole of social life. 
Without going all lengths with this doctrine, we may perceive that 
State intervention is no longer circumscribed by the limits surround- 
ing it when the maxim of laissez faire was at the height of its 
authority. A multitude of causes tend to widen the province and 
quicken the activity of Government. The public know more than 
they did about evils calling for remedy. The press has acquired 
greater influence, and social grievances and wants are more power- 
fully and constantly urged. There is really a keener desire for the 
welfare of the poorer classes, and a warmer sympathy with suffering. 
With the spread of equality some of the old fences around pro- 
perty, and even personal independence, have been removed. Aristo- 
cracy is distant, reserved, neither brooking interference with its own 
affairs, nor caring to meddle with those of others. Plutocracy, too, 
is averse from interference; it desires to make what bargains it 
pleases, to build wherever ground can be purchased by capital, to fill 
country and town with the smoke of tall chimneys, and to do what it 
wills with its own. 

Democracy, on the contrary, is familiar, intrusive, meddlesome, 
and levelling. . The interference of the Legislature last session, be- 
tween landlord and tenant in England, and between employer and 
workman, was at once sign and effect of a change in the political 
constitution which will have further consequences. A number of 
new interests are gaining representation; new experiences and new 
political energies are called into play. The extension of the suffrage 
to women would undoubtedly lead to an increased activity of Govern- 
ment in many directions,—some undreamt of at present by the 
most earnest advocates of Woman’s Rights. The State is ever ac- 
quiring greater powers and energies, further and quicker sight, a 
longer arm, a more impulsive heart, and a more active if not a more 
vigorous brain. The most powerful individual can nowhere escape 
the eye of the public or the control of the law; and a deeper feeling 
of national unity, as opposed to that of rank or caste, helps to foster 
the idea of the right of the State, as the impersonation of the national 
power and will, to subordinate everything to the public good. A 
generation ago, the practice of impressment or conscription seemed 
to most Englishmen a monstrous violation of personal liberty; now 
it is certain that compulsory military service would be resorted to 
if the safety of the country required it. Those who regarded the 
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repeal of the Corn Laws as a legislative recognition of the maxim of 
laissez faire were inerror. It was a result of the Reform of Parlia- 
ment, of legislators becoming more democratic, and setting aside the 
ideas of great landowners in the interest of the majority. There has 
long been an Irish land question, but it has only recently assumed its 
present prominence as a problem for Parliament to solve, and it may 
be taken for certain that the economic canons of the last generation 
respecting the sphere of the State will not determine the nature of 
the solution it shall ultimately receive. 

Two opposite errors pervade much that is said on the two sides of 
the controversy. The advocates of the Irish landlords for the most 
part show no consciousness that we are in presence of a movement 
which is not exclusively Irish, but a movement of the age. Some of 
their opponents, on the other hand, seem to assume that it is enough 
to call a movement popular, democratic, and in harmony with the 
temper and spirit of the times, to establish its beneficial tendency. 
Government grows stronger as it becomes more closely identified with 
the feelings, convictions, and will of the people whose force it wields, 
but it does not follow that it must exercise its increased powers wisely 
or well. The theory of representative Government embodied in Mr. 
Mill’s treatise is that prosperity must attain a greater height, and be 
more widely diffused, in proportion to the number and variety of 
personal energies acting on legislation directly or indirectly. As the 
State becomes more representative of the ideas and feelings of the 
people at large, it was assumed that the general interest, instead of that 
of particular classes, must become its object and care. Such has not, 
in fact, been always the actual result. It is true that a narrow 
limitation of the franchise led to class legislation, but it does not 
follow that by its extension class legislation is avoided. The legisla- 
tures of the most democratic communities show a strong tendency to 
sacrifice the interests of the public to those of particular classes of 
producers, to shape the laws in conformity with the dictates of 
vigilant and organised bodies, instead of in accordance with the 
welfare of the inert and unorganised mass of society. ‘ Vigilantibus 
non dormientibus jura succurrunt ’ is true of law-making as well as of 
its administration. Free trade itself was carried in England by the 
exertions of particular classes of traders, and though much was said 
about the interests of the public, Cotton was King. Were Ireland 
to get a Purliament to itself, one of the earliest measures would 
be to protect Irish producers against English and foreign compe- 
tition ; nor would protection stop there—the small farmer would be 
protected against the large, and in other branches of business defen- 
sive measures would be taken against large capital. There was a 
movement in Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, zealously advocated 
by Mr. Butt, against monster shops. Mr. Bagehot says in his book 
on the English Constitution, that the natural idol of the Anglo-Saxon 
is gold, and that he bows down before a big heap, and sneers as he 
passes a little one. To bow down to the little heap is no nobler or 
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less self-seeking a’ cult, and may have more pernicious effects. The 
worship of big heaps has some tendeney to create them, and they 
cannot be piled up without some benefit to the community. The 
worship of little heaps may be so conducted as to leave no heap at all 
in the end. 

We reach thus two points in our inquiry in reference to the Irish 
Land problem. First, that legislation on the subject will be governed 
neither by old economic formulas nor by the ideas of landlords, but 
will be democratic in its character ; secondly, that it will not on that 
account be necessarily politic, just or beneficial. It is thought, how- 
ever, by some, and such seems to have been M. de Tocqueville’s con- 
viction, that, for better for worse, the movement of democracy 
follows a course over which no control can be exercised. The truth is 
that the movement is irresistible but not uncontrollable; it has 
tendencies which will prevail, but it is amenable, in England at least, 
to reason and guidance in the paths which it takes towards its ends. 
Universal adult suffrage is sure to arrive, but it will depend much on 
the wisdom and moderation of popular politicians, whether it shall 
come suddenly in an angry storm or by gradual and quiet expansion. 
The majority of the electors of the United Kingdom may be said to 
have already resolved that Parliament shall grapple with the Irish 
Land Question, but the manner of doing so is left for the present to 
particular statesmen. ‘Sic volo, sic jubeo’ is the principle alike of 
democracy and of despotism, but it does not follow that ‘Stat pro 
ratione voluntas.’ 

The first step then is to consider the economic condition of Ire- 
land. Regarded from this point of view, the greater part of the 
island is less unprosperous than is generally imagined in England. 
The true economic line of division in Ireland between advancement 
and stagnation was never between North and South, or between Ulster 
and the other provinces, but between East and West, between the 
English and the Irish side of the island. The manufactures lie in 
the east of Ulster, but the farming is better in parts of several south- 
eastern counties than in parts of Antrim or Down. Even in Antrim 
and Down there are mountainous and ill-favoured districts to which 
the natives were driven by English and Scotch settlers, and which 
have lagged behind the movement around them. Were Mr. Tuke, 
however, to revisit even Connaught and Donegal at this moment, he 
would behold a different prospect from that which he painted last 
spring. On wild hills and bogs and on remote shores, and in a few 
localities where cheap and bad seed was sown and the crops have in 
consequence failed, there is, indeed, immediate want, and the need of 
relief will be urgent before the winter is over. Yet Mr. Tuke might 
this autumn have heard women in Mayo, whose families were getting 
public or private relief when he was among them, asking unprece- 
dented prices for fowls and eggs, and answering objections, ‘ Well, we 
don’t care whether you buy or not; we can afford to eat them our- 
selves this year.’ The shops of county towns not far from where 
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Captain Boycott has been beleaguered, have been full of winter goods 
and of customers on market days. 

Comparing England and Ireland, on the whole, and looking at 
the condition of the rural population of both as they were thirty 
years ago and as they are now, and at the prospects of agriculture 
apart from political and civil disorder, Ireland exhibits, on the whole, 
the more satisfactory aspect. There is greater improvement in the 
condition of the country people in general, and the outlook of farm- 
ing in the face of American competition is brighter. Ireland is in 
soil and climate better adapted than England for the productions 
which the foreigner finds it hardest to export, and which are most 
remunerative in price. The peasant is better clad in winter, and 
leads a happier life summer and winter, in Tipperary than in Dorset- 
shire. Some of the very facts of which landlords and agents in Ire- 
land complain most, afford by no means unfavourable indications on 
the whole. It is curious to observe how similar is the language 
which residents in widely distant parts of the island use with refer- 
ence to extravagance and debt on the part of tenants. A gentleman 
in Connaught writes: ‘ The Land Act of 1870 enabled small tenants 
to mortgage the holdings; this they have been doing ever since, and 
with the money so obtained living in quite a different style from 
what they did formerly. Their daughters dress extravagantly and 
receive comparatively large fortunes, much of which is often spent 
immediately. There are about four times as many banks in Mayo as 
there were, and most of the business is in loans to small tenants, 
though sometimes they receive considerable sums on deposit from 
some of them. There are in all parts of the country tenants who are 
irretrievably insolvent.’ From the county Monaghan, in Ulster, a 
correspondent reports: ‘The Monaghan farmers are almost univer- 
sally deeply in debt to banks, shopkeepers, and moneylenders. This 
was one bad effect of the Land Act, as it; procured them unlimited 
credit, and they are so much in debt that it will take more than one 
good harvest to make much improvement in their affairs. Besides, 
they have got into extravagant habits as regards both food and dress, 
and this will help to keep them poor.’ From Cavan, in the same pro- 
vince, a person of great experience writes: ‘ Holders of less than ten 
acres are worse off than the larger holders, for one reason, because 
they have endeavoured to live up to the standard of larger farmers 
and have not the means to do so. I should say that the tenantry of 
this county are so steeped in debt, owing to their reckless borrowing 
of money during the good years, that a very grave prospect lies 
before them unless a succession of prosperous years enables them to 
regain their property, and that they take warning by what has 
passed.’ From the county Tipperary, in Munster, the account 
comes: ‘ There is little poverty in this county, there being few small 
tenants except on good land. These spend immense sums on drink 
and consequent fines. They give their daughters good fortunes when 
they marry, and wives and daughters dress well. A farmer of ten or 
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twelve acres generally keeps a maid servant. The large farmers lost 
much on stock this year, but seem none of them to live less well.’ A 
great land agent who manages estates in several eastern and mid- 
land counties of Leinster states: *‘ Although the larger holders are, I 
believe, well able to pay their rent, the smaller tenants are, as a 
general rule, poor. They have had this year an abundant harvest, 
but the last two years left many of them in debt to shopkeepers and 
moneylenders, and one good harvest will not set everything straight. 
At present, however, instead of applying themselves to work out of 
debt by the ordinary means of thrift and industry, they are all like 
young hounds with their heads up, expecting that some great revo- 
lution in the conditions of land tenure will make them all rich by 
Act of Parliament.’ 

The main facts brought out in such accounts have two sides. A 
rise in the standard of living is in itself good, not only because 
sufficiency and comfort contribute to happiness, but because a low 
standard leads to indolence, and leaves nothing to fall back upon or 
to retrench from. It used to be said that potatoes and rags were the 
cause of Irish overpopulation and beggary, and, though rather the 
effect than the cause, they reacted in that way. A higher measure 
of wants on the part of a peasantry is a mark of the growth among 
them of ideas of respectability and self-respect ; it is a sign that their 
labour and produce are fetching a better price, and that they them- 
selves are rising in the social scale, and breaking with ancient and 
barbarous usages. It is but natural to find them at the same time 
copying their superiors in superfluous consumption as well as in the 
requisites of healthful existence and decency. In every age when a 
considerable improvement has shown itself in the modes of living, it 
has at. first been regarded as foolish and hurtful luxury, as in part it 
commonly has been. In Elizabeth’s day Harrison complained that 
when houses were built of willow and wattles the men were of oak, 
but now that they must needs live in more durable dwellings, they 
had become as weak as willow themselves; and, now that chimneys 
were many, there were many sufferers from rheums and catarrh, 
whereas formerly the smoke hardened both the house and its inmates. 
Mr. Tuke has described a turf hovel, which the friends with him at 
first could not believe to be a human habitation, and a still wretcheder 
dwelling, scooped out in a bog. Such habitations are not creations 
either of modern ‘landlordism’ or of unprecedented distress ; they 
are survivals of the barbarism of earlier times. Cave men may still 
be found, not only in Ireland but in more prosperous countries ; they 
are beheld with astonishment by a stranger, but cave men once re- 
garded the builders of houses with much greater astonishment. The 
drinking in Ireland is a serious evil, but not a new one; what is new 
is that there is something over for substantial food and good cloth- 
ing. ‘It’s all competition that’s ruining the country, said a Tip- 
perary man to the writer, in the town of Cahir, one October Sunday 
evening, pointing to a swarm of labourers in and around the public- 
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houses in the market-place, waiting to be hired for potato-digging. 
‘ Look at them poor boys drinking their money, and the farmers up- 
stairs waiting till the one’s more drunk than the other, to bargain 
with them. And the farmers is drunk themselves.’ The ‘ poor boys’ 
were nevertheless all comfortably and respectably clothed, and the 
spokesman would have seen no harm in the drinking had it taken 
place on an ordinary Sunday. It was the intrusion of business into 
the pastime of the evening that provoked his censure. 

The indebtedness of the Irish tenant at present is not altogether a 
bad sign. The development of banks, the custom of dealing with 
them, the ability to give better security than formerly, are all good 
in themselves. All people in trade are occasionally borrowers, and 
unexpected disasters may leave them indebt. Indebtedness is common 
among the happiest peasantry in Europe, that of France, and French 
country gentlemen, in the evidence published in the Reports of the 
Enquéte Agricole, hold much the same language about the extravag- 
ance and the debts of the farming classes that one hears now in Ireland, 
where a rise in the standard of living has certainly taken place. Two 
bad seasons came together on tenants who had been both making and 
spending more money than formerly. There was want of thrift and 
of providence, but the want of both was greater in old times, when 
they spent much less on their living and could not get into debt. 

The real, radical weakness of Irish rural economy is the existence 
of a multitude of cottier holdings, the produce of which is insufficient 
to support the tenants, while other employment on the spot, to eke 
out the livelihood of the family, is not forthcoming. The change 
that is taking place in English agriculture will make the position 
of the cottier in Connaught and Donegal, with a few acres of land, 
still more precarious and wretched, by diminishing employment in 
summer and autumn, and drying up an indispensable subsidiary 
source of subsistence. The practice hitherto has been for the Con- 
naught man to migrate to England in March, April, or May, leaving 
his little plot to his wife and children to manage, and often not re- 
turning himself until December with a good part of a year’s wages 
in hand. During the last two years many of these poor men not 
only gained nothing, but lost their expenses in going over. English 
husbandry may recover prosperity, but to do so it must be in a great 
measure transformed, and the transformation is likely to shorten con- 
siderably the demand for Irish labour. And as matters stood here- 
tofore, the Western cottier was always in peril, and in extremity when 
a bad season occurred. Mr. Tuke’s pages are full of evidence on the 
point, which no one acquainted with Ireland will dispute. 


The little farms are the curse of the country; no man can really live 
on them in the best times... . No one can dispute that it is of the 
utmost importance to realise the fact that farms under ten, fifteen, or 
twenty acres of land, according to quality, are too small to support a 
family. It matters not whether a man has fixity of tenure, or being a 
peasant proprietor has no rent to pay, he cannot, unless he has some other 
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source of income, live and bring up a family on the small farms under ten 
or fifteen acres which form so large a proportion of the holdings in the West 
of Ireland. 


Nevertheless, even in this respect the economic condition of Ire- 
land has materially improved in the last thirty years. Clearances of 
cottier holdings have been in some cases harshly brought about, it is 
true ; the terror of the famine of 1846 was before the minds of land- 
lords and agents ; they resolved to prevent its recurrence, and they 
carried out the resolution in some cases with unsparing rigour. Yet 
a diminution of such holdings was an inevitable condition of the im- 
provement of Irish rural economy and husbandry. The most unsuatis- 
factory features of the present economic situation is that so many 
remain. But, looking at it as a whole, one may see that what is 
unsoundest in it is old, what is new is improvement. 

It is not the economic but the civil and political condition of 
Ireland then that is alarming, and some of the darkest features are 
new. The rent question itself is no novelty. Peremptory demands 
for the payment of rent, and refusals to comply, were not unknown in 
the golden age to which the native Irish tenant looks back. The 
aposiopesis in the old couplet tells more eloquently than words how 
such differences arose and were settled under native Irish chiefs. 
‘Says O'Neill to O’Donnell—If you don’t pay your rent Says 
O'Donnell to O’Neill—I owe none, and if I did——’ But it is 
not a mere landlord and tenant question that now confronts the 
Executive Government and the Legislature, embittered as that is 
by old historical wrongs, or in some cases by the rigorous exercise 
of strict legal rights. A new revolutionary spirit, which draws in- 
spiration from many different sources, is in the air, gathering round 
it long-standing causes of discontent, but having also an independent 
modern origin and a wider sweep. The people know that a revolu- 
tion in the distribution of political power has already taken place, 
and they are anxious to realise its fruits. They have been told that the 
people make the land laws in America, and that in France and Prussia 
the land has been taken from the nobles and gentry and given to the 
peasantry. Whoever knows enough of the French people to picture 
to his mind what the civil state of France would be now, were land 
and property in as few hands as in Ireland, may form some concep- 
tion of the ideas and feelings at work among a no less excitable and 
far more ignorant Celtic population. It is an uprising not only of 
the descendants of the oppressed against the descendants or successors 
of the oppressors, but of the many against the few, of the poor against 
the rich, that we see beginning and spreading. The landlords are 
only the first objects of popular envy and wrath. The large farmer 
is already marked out for destruction ; and, with an ingratitude that 
adds a revolting feature to the scene, the extermination of English 
and Scotch settlers is threatened by Connaught peasants, who have 
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owed their own subsistence for many years in a great measure to the 
hospitality of England and Scotland, and who have been from father 
to son for generations competing with English and Scotch agricul- 
tural labourers and dividing their bread. 

Nor would the movement subside when the landlord, the English 
and Scotch settler, the large farmer, and the grazier had been 
‘hunted out of the country.’ The banker, the money-lender, the 
shopkeeper would receive only the mercy of the Cyclops, and be 
devoured last. At this moment there are places in Connaught where 
no magistrate dares to sit on the bench, no farmer dares to sue 
another, no tradesman dares to present a bill. The small farmer 
himself would soon find that he had an account to settle with a class 
that possesses still less. ‘ J’y suis; j’y reste’ is now his answer to the 
landlord’s summons; but landless labourers may extort a different 
reply. M. de Lavergne, in his treatise on the rural economy of 
France, complained that the French Government in the treatment of 
rich and poor parts of that country had followed the maxim, ‘ To 
him that hath shall be given, and from him that hath not shall be 
taken away even that which he hath. The opposite maxim is 
gaining ground in Ireland, ‘To him that hath not shall be given, 
and from him that hath shall be taken away even that which he 
hath.’ Last year Mr. Parnell distinguished between ‘the good land- 
lords’ and ‘the bad landlords,’ professing to agitate only against the 
latter. This year he asserts that ‘landlordism’ must be got rid of 
altogether, nor has he stopped there. At a meeting of the Land 
League a few weeks ago, he said, ‘ The labourers might trust him to 
obtain for them equal facilities with the farmers to become owners of 
land. He thought the League should discourage the letting of the 
grass lands next summer, enabling small farmers and labourers to get 
back the rich class of feeding grounds.’ In the lowest deep there is 
a lower deep. 

An agrarian revolt could be easily suppressed and with little 
bloodshed. The Irish peasant is quick to know when he is beaten, 
and to count odds. But the landlords and the Government would 
find themselves still in presence of a combination against the pay- 
ment of rent. The difficulty is not to be solved by cunning statutory 
contrivances to deprive landlords of ownership without giving it to 
the tenants; thereby leaving nobody with the rights of property over 
the soil, and deepening the feeling on the part of Irish tenants that 
‘landlordism’ is an incubus to be got rid of. The main object ought 
to be, not to surround the exercise of landownership with such penal- 
ties that practically a tenant cannot be removed, but to reinforce 
landowners with such an accession to their number as materially to 
alter the balance, to array against spoliation and anarchy a force 
more conservative than any army of policemen or soldiers, and to do 
this without establishing a precedent for legislative confiscation of 
the possessions of the minority by the majority. Combinations to 
reduce rents have not been unknown in France in recent years, but 
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they have never spread far, or caused danger to society,’ because of 
the multitude of landowners, and because no prudent tenant need 
despair of possessing a farm of his own. 

Lord Beaconsfield, in a speech a year ago at the Mansion House, 
strove ‘to impress on the consciousness of the nation’ that ‘ no tenure 
of land can be contrived except on the condition of furnishing three 
incomes, rent, profit, and wages,’ and that ‘ the three incomes which 
the land in any circumstances must supply, in England are distri- 
buted among three classes, and in the lands where peasant proprie- 
tors prevail are devoted to one class.’ The answer is that not only 
may land be had in America without payment of rent, but a system 
of tenure actually exists in Ireland which in many cases yields no 
profit, but only rent and scanty wages for indclent and unskilful 
labour. Where the three incomes are really forthcoming, it is of no 
small advantage to a locality that they should be largely in the hands 
of small proprietors who are never absentees. A noble absentee has 
told the English public something about ‘the Portsmouth custom’ 
in the county of Wexford, from which he draws some 16,000l, a year, 
without so much as a house of his own to fill during the few days of 
an occasional visit. Two hundred and sixty small landowners, each 
with 60/. a year in rent or its equivalent, and wages and profit besides 
on their industry and capital, would do a good deal more for the trade 
of Enniscorthy in the midst of the Portsmouth estate. There are, 
however, better customs than the Portsmouth one on the Castleboro, 
the Wilton, and not a few other Wexford estates; and the best 
system economically and socially, is one that admits of properties of 
different sizes, allowing the small owner to rise, developing various 
types of life, and giving room for experiments in cultivation of which 
only large owners are capable. Such a system is in harmony with 
the policy of Mr. Bright’s clauses in the Land Act of 1870, and with 
the statesmanlike views of Mr. Shaw Lefevre. So urgent, however, has 
become the necessity for enlisting on the side of security and order in 
Ireland a multitude of proprietors, that could it be done by no other 
means than buying out the existing landlords altogether, however great 
the loss of some of them might be, the transaction might nevertheless 
be a prudent one on the part of the State. Large sums of 100,000,000/. 
and upwards have been spoken of as required for the purpose; and 
Lord Beaconsfield, who calls the National Debt a fleabite, ought not 
to object merely because of the amount of the purchase money. No 
such sum, however, seems requisite. The rents of those landowners 
who were willing to accept a commutation—which might, as a general 





2 «Nous avons eu aussi en France des tentatives pour fonder quelque chose de 
pareil: tel est ce qu’on appelle dans certains cantons le mauvais gré, c’est-A-dire une 
véritable coalition entre les cultivateurs pour forcer les propriétaires 4 louer leurs 
terres 4 bas prix, ou 4 donner au préalable une large indemnité au fermier sortant, 
qu'il ait ou non amélioré le sol; mais cet abus, contraire 4 toute espéce de progrés 
agricole, et qui démoralise profondément les populations rurales,n’a jamais pris 
chez nous beaucoup d’extension.’—L. de Lavergne, Heonomie Rurale de l Angleterre, 
4”° éd, p. 413. ; 
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rule, be left optional—could be converted into Land Annuities, 
secured on and collected by means of a land tax, levied on the 
tenants becoming proprietors, like local rates, by public officers under 
a Land Board. This Land Tax might further be redeemable by in- 
stalments payable as the new owners were able, and not at fixed 
periods only.* It is certain that a great number of the present land- 
lords in the western, and some in the eastern counties, would accept 
a commutation thus secured, escaping as they would thereby many 
charges, deductions, and risks incident to their present position. Lower 
terms too might safely be offered than would be just were they 
expropriated by a compulsory Act. To diminish absenteeism on the 
part of the land annuitants, they might be permitted to retain part 
of their present property in the neighbourhood of their houses in abso- 
lute ownership, free from the provisions of the Act of 1870. Existing 
absentees, not engaged in the public service, might be expropriated 
without any such option, the annuities payable to them being fixed 
by the Land Board on a valuation based on the average of the rents 
in the locality. The land held by the London Companies in Ulster 
might fairly be dealt with in a more summary fashion. It has no 
claim to be regarded as private property, and part of it might justly 
be applied to defray the expenses of the Land Board. 

Optional commutation is not open to the powerful objections 
urged by Lord Dufferin against the plan of compulsory expropriation 
of the landlords of Ireland with compensation, proposed by Mr. Mill 
in 1868. It may however be asked in Lord Dufferin’s words, in 
relation even to an optional commutation such as is here pro- 
posed—‘In what respect would the condition of affairs be an 
improvement on the present? You would not have got rid of 


* It would not be unjust to make even the unredeemed annuities terminable 
after a long period, say a hundred and twenty years, but it might be useless and in- 
e xpedient to propose it. Commenting on the gross injustice of an American 
economist’s proposal that the State should ev erywhere confiscate land rent without 
compensation, the present writer has observed ‘(Fortnightly Review, October 1880), 
that, as a matter of abstract justice, a period of four generations or 120 years might 
be fixed at. which all landed property should lapse to the State, say in the year 
2001; but this suggestion was not put forward as a practicable scheme. Mr. Alfred 
Wallace has since UC ontemporary Review, November 1880), applied the suggestion 
with respect to ‘four generations ’ to Ireland, but with an alteration that would work 
grievous injustice. Instead of taking four generations as a fixed period of time, he 
interprets it as four successions or changes of ownership, overlooking the fact that 
four successions might take place in as few years, or even less, It would not be an 
unprecedented occurrence for a parent, who had just succeeded to an estate, and 
three of his children to be carried off by an epidemic ; and according to Mr. Wallace’s 
plan his other children would be left penniless orphans. Moreover, the market value 
of property liable to lapse in such a manner would suffer a corresponding deprecia- 
tion, and existing mortgages and family charges could not be met out of it. There 
is no novelty in Mr. Wallace’s suggestion that property should be descendible and 
devisable only to near relatives, nor could there be injustice in fixing a future and 
distant period at which such a law of succession should come into operation, but it 
would be most unjust to give immediate effect to it. There is also the practical 
objection that such a measure as Mr. Wallace proposes has no chance of adoption. 
What is wanted is one that will not break up the Liberal Party or the Government, 
and that will pass both Houses of Parliament. 
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“landlordism,” you would only have substituted an innumerable 
crowd of needy landlords for the present more affluent proprietors.’ ‘ 
The answer is, look at France with its innumerable crowd of little 
landowners, and think what its condition would be if in their stead 
there were only as many landowners as in Ireland. By the creation 
of a multitude of small landowners in Ireland you would get ridof much 
of the agrarian difficulty as affecting the peace and security of society. 
There have been, as already observed, combinations against the pay- 
ment of rent in France, but the owners of landed property were toomany 
for them. In Ireland even now there are no attempts to assassinate 
public officers, because the peasantry know that the State is immor- 
tal; and under the proposed system they would be interested in its 
security as the guardian of their own property. But it is not pro- 
posed here to include the smallest class of holdings in the commuta- 
tion, unless in cases where the Land Board should see fit by reason 
of special circumstances, such as a market garden near a town. The 
business of a great number of the cottier holdings is of too hazardous 
a character, and carried on in too unskilful a manner, to fit the occu- 
pants for the position of owners. To give perpetuity or fixity in any 
shape to them would be to perpetuate bad farming, and to prevent 
the more industrious, energetic, and thrifty of the class to whom 
they belong from bettering their position by the enlargement of their 
farms. The Act of 1870 went in two respects on wrong lines. In- 
stead of boldly creating a great number of small proprietors with 
full ownership, it aimed at giving tenants indiscriminately an indefi- 
nite interest in the holdings, thereby causing much uncertainty and 
litigation, and satisfying neither landlord nor tenant. Secondly, it 
deliberately sought to protect the smallest holdings by higher pro- 
portionate compensation for disturbance, and other privileges. The 
compensation for disturbance given by the Act is in inverse ratio to 
the value of the holding, and one might say, as a general rule, to the 
skill and efficiency of the farming. In the case of holdings of above 
100/. annual value, the compensation is in no case to exceed one 
year’s rent; in that of holdings of iol. a year and under, it may 
amount to seven years’ rent, and so inflict a ruinous penalty for get- 
ting rid of a sluggard who is exhausting the soil, though ready to 
swear he reclaimed it at infinite costinlabour. This is protectionism 
in its most sinister form. We deem it bad economic policy on the 
part of the legislatures of other countries to protect domestic indus- 
tries against the competition of foreigners, yet our own Legislature 
protects small farms, scarcely deserving to be called farms at all, 
against large farms, by rigorous penalties on their consolidation and 
privileges to their occupants. It might as wisely have attempted to 
protect the hand-loom against the power-loom. One may see here 
an instance of that tendency of modern legislation to protect par- 


¢ Examination of Mr. Miil’s Plan for the Pacification of Ireland. By Lord 
Dufferin, P. 19. John Murray, 1868. 
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ticular classes of producers, of which examples are, as before said, 
to be seen in other countries. Moreover in this case Parliament 
has bowed down to ‘the little heap,’ and set one of the worst pre- 
cedents that the new constituencies could have before them. The 
attempt last session to introduce the principle of foreign law, that 
the failure of crops shall exempt small holders from the payment of 
rent, was likewise of illomen. ‘He that observeth the winds shall 
not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.’ The 
husbandman should count on the chance of foul weather and unfavour- 
able seasons, and a fair-weather farmer is unfit for his trade. He has 
in truth begun to count on them in a wrong fashion. The scene 
in ‘Punch’ of the Irish peasant saying, ‘Plase God, we'll have 
another bad year yet,’ was a divination. Words to that effect were 
actually used in the West. The Fleming inherits a love of minute 
and careful cultivation, but out-door relief and compensation for the 
failure of crops would soon turn the Pays de Waes itself back into 
a desert. 

Instead of seeking to protect other holdings by special privileges, 
the Legislature should assist escape from them by emigration, as Mr. 
Mill strenuously urged; and the best of their occupiers might 
thus get elbow-room to work up to larger farms of their own. In all 
Mr. Tuke’s sad story of the distress in the West of Ireland last spring, 
there is nothing so sad as the case of the man who saved 125/. in 
seven years in America, and came back to sink it in Donegal on the 
tenant right of a small farm. ‘It’s no use ,’ said the poor fellow; 
‘aman may as well lie down and die; we're beaten, everything is 
against us; I shall take my wife and family to Ameriky again!’ 
When asked why he had come back before and bought the farm, he 
replied ‘ Nature binds a man to his own counthrey;’ on which Mr. 
Tuke remarks, ‘ What true pathos and sentiment there is in these 
men!’ Pathos and sentiment, certainly, but not true in the sense 
of being directed aright. By his own ‘counthrey’ the man meant 
that part of Ireland in which he was born and bred; and few men 
or women in the most fortunate ranks of life can cleave to the place 
in which their childhood was passed. The son of an Irish farmer, 
who had left the paternal hearth, and made his way in the world, 
said to the present writer that, had he twelve sons, like Jacob, 
instead of gathering them round his bedside in his old age, he would 
drive them from his door with his crutch and scatter them over the 
globe. 

No measures of the character indicated will, however, suffice in 
the present emergency. One is reminded of the crimes that have 
been committed in the name of liberty, when one hears it invoked 
against ‘ coercion’ to prevent anarchy and to maintain security of life 
and property. All government is coercive, and its restraints become 
more strict and more numerous for their protection, as regard for the 
weak and defenceless grows stronger, and the forces at the disposal of 
the State become more powerful and better organised. The Norman, 
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Plantagenet, and Tudor kings were arbitrary rulers, yet powerless to 
prevent innumerable acts of oppression, cruelty, and wrong, and had 
themselves small feeling for suffering. None but a highwayman 
would have stopped a coach in the last century, though it were likely 
to run over a woman or child. Now persons of high rank are 
ordered about by a policeman, and bidden to stop or go this way or 
that as he directs. When a fire takes place, the neighbouring houses 
may be injured or destroyed, and their inmates turned into the street, 
to prevent the conflagration from spreading. Men are compelled to 
vaccinate their children, to send them to school, to serve on juries 
themselves, and try prisoners, at great inconvenience and loss; and 
they would be forced to bear arms as soldiers in defence of the 
country were it invaded. The notions of some politicians about 
liberty are partly survivals of muddy eighteenth century theories of 
natural rights, and partly results of thoughtlessness respecting the 
nature and objects of civil government, and the numerous restraints 
it imposes which they never think of disputing. It is not on behalf 
of landlords and agents alone that preventive measures against outrage 
are needed in Ireland, but also of thousands of peaceable, industrious, 
and thrifty tenants and their families. At a public meeting a few 
weeks ago Mr. Parnell’s secretary spoke with theatrical and grotesque 
commiseration of the anxiety an assassin, who had shot a man a 
few days before, must have endured while lying in wait for his 
victim. ‘Think of the anguish of mind he must have suffered 
during those hours!’ Good citizens are likely to think more of the 
anguish of mind in the homes of honest men who are liable to be 
fired at through their windows at night, dragged out of bed, carded, 
cruelly beaten, mutilated, and finally perhaps murdered, for paying 
their debts, or farming land that had never been decently farmed 
before. Principles adverse to that of the general good, Bentham 
has contemptuously characterised as maxims of sympathy and an- 
tipathy. ‘Punish as you hate; if you hate not, punish not at all.’ 
There are doubtless persons who, exasperated at the fiendish outrages 
committed in Ireland, are disposed to punish as they hate; yet the 
politicians who oppose the coercive measures necessary to prevent 
their commission, because their own anger and antipathy are not 
aroused in the cause of Irish landlords, may be more cold-blooded, 
but are not less irrational. Among the measures most urgently 
needed is a change in the Irish jury system. A country of which 
most of the inhabitants resembled Lord O’Hagan would have small 
need of any criminal jury system at all; but the noble lord over- 
estimated the stage of advancement his own country had attained, 
and the Jury Act that goes by his name, is an obstacle to its attain- 
ment.° 





5 A resident magistrate of great ability and long experience says on this subject : 
‘No amelioration of affairs can be expected until crime is punished, and that cannot 
be as long as the present jury system exists. From the class from which petty 
jurors are taken emanate agrarian outrages, disaffection, and perjury. It is childish 
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Repression of agrarian crime is an indispensable step towards 
the solution of the Irish land question, but it isonlya step. It will 
never be solved until so large a number of the Irish people are on 
the side of landed property that its rights are sacred in the eyes of 
the majority. ‘ Fixity of tenure, fair rents, and free sale,’ would 
stop short of creating a multitude of families interested in the 
maintenance of landownership, and taking a pride and a pleasure in it. 
Acute logicians like Lord Sherbrooke will easily find objections to 
any plan of diffusing landownership by the intervention of the State. 
But logicians should remember Archbishop Whately’s refutation of 
‘the fallacy of objections,’ that is to say, of concluding that a system 
is untenable because some objections may be urged against it. The 
true question is whether there are not greater objections to its 
rejection. There may be risk in adopting it, but much greater 
danger in turning away from it for fear of them. The British 
Empire is surrounded with risks; so is every undertaking in life, 
There is risk in going out of one’s house; but the slothful man who 
says, ‘there is a lion without,’ is more likely to perish by bringing 
the wolf to his door. 

T. E. C. Lesuie. 





to expect such a tribunal to punish the guilty. Nothing takes the heart out of all 
entrusted with the administration of the law so much as to see, assizes after assizes, 
juries retiring to “consider their verdict,” and returning half an hour afterwards to 
affirm that in their belief the accused did not commit the offence with which he has 
been charged, though proved in the clearest manner.’ 
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